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An unfortunate 'rencontre — An adyenture — Miss Brother- 
ton growB wiser every day. 

Mrs. Tremlett's inquiries proved successful. 
Jim Sykes, the weeding-boy, knew perfectly 
well where widow Armstrong lived ; and after 
he had repeated his instructions three times, 
Mary Brotherton and her unresisting chaperon 
set off on their expedition. On one point only 
did the self-willed heiress yield to the judg- 
ment of her companion. Mary, who knew that 
though she seldom went beyond the shelter of 
her own park paling, she often walked without 
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V r OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG. 7 

Augustus tbvew himself from his horse at the 
same instant^ and Mrs. Tremlett held herself 
suspended on the step of the carriage to learn 
what she was required to do. 

'' I wish to know what is the matter with 
these miserableolooking children," said Mary, 
approaching a half-open door, at each side of 
which, crouching on the stone step, sat a pale 
and squalid-looking girl. The eldest might 
be ten years old, the youngest was certainly 
not more than six. 

*' Gracious Heaven ! you are not going to 
speak to those creatures. Miss Brothertbn ?'' 
exclaimed Sir Matthew^ while his son instinct- 
ively backed his horse into the middle of the 
street. 

'* And why not. Sir Mathew ?" said Mary. 

** You are not aware of what you are doing ; 
I give you my honour you are not You have 
no conception what these sort of creatures are. 
My dear, dear Miss Brotherton^ get into your 
carriage— get into your carriage, I conjure 
you!" 

Mary looked at him, but said not a word in 
reply. 

"What ails you, my little girl?" said she, 
putting her hand upon the shoulder of the 
youngest child. 

•' Billy-roller," answered the little creature. 
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** The billy-roller smashed her," said the 
eldest ^rl ; ** but 'twas falling asleep against 
the machinery as lamed me." 

" Are you mad. Miss Brotherton !'* ex- 
claimed Sir Matthew. " Surely, Mrs. Tremlett, 
you ought to prevent your young lady from 
exposing herself to such scenes as these." 

" Good morning, Sir Matthew ; do not let 
ine detain you," said the heiress, suddenly 
assuming the tone and style of a woman of 
fashion who chose to have her own way. 
" These sick little creatures quite interest me. 
Besides, I must positively find out who Billy 
EoUer is." 

''It is an instrument used in the works. 
Miss Brotherton. You know not to what you 
are exposing yourself — fraud, filth, infection, 
drunkenness ! I give you my sacred honour 
that I think you are very likely to be robbed 
and murdered if you approach the thresholds 
of such dwellings as these." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir Matthew," replied 
the heiress : " but you must excuse me if I 
obstinately persevere in judging for myself: 
I know I am a spoiled child, neither more nor 
less ; and as such, you must either give me up 
or bear with me. Permit me to wish you 
good morning ; I shall do more than approach 
the threshold of this dwelling — I shall enter it.'* 
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Having said this, she waited no further 
parley, but taking a ragged child in each hand 
set her little foot against the door which 
already stood ajar, pushed it open, and walked 
in. 

Her first idea on looking round her was 
that perhaps Sir Matthew was in the right. 
Filth she saw ; infection might lurk under it ; 
and who could tell if fraud and drunkenness 
might not enter the moment after to complete 
the group ? 

But there was little of selfishness and much 
of courage in the heart of Mary Brotherton, 
so she presently forgot every notion of per- 
sonal danger, and was thus enabled to see 
things as they really were. 

On one side of the small bare chamber, and 
in some degree sheltered by the door which 
opened against it, stood a rickety n\achine 
once intended for a bedstead. Two of the legs 
had given place to brickbats, and instead of a 
bed the unsteady frame now supported only a 
thin layer of very dirty straw, with the body of 
a dying female stretched upon it. The only 
other article of furniture in the room was an 
old deal box without a cover, but having a 
couple of planks, each about three feet long, 
laid across it, serving either for table or 

B 3 
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fatigue within it for two or three hours together, 
wished to set off for Hoxley-lane on foot ; but 
Mrs. Tremlett talked so much of the fatigue, 
that the good-natured girl consented to let 
the carriage convey them to the point at which 
the lane diverged from the high-road. This 
yielding, however, was wholly from considera- 
tion for her companion. For herself she be- 
lieved the precaution quite needless ; and she 
was right. However much her temper might 
have been endangered by the series of spoil- 
ing processes she had undergone, her health 
h^d been taken good care of, and few girls of 
her age, in any rank, had , greater power and 
will for exertion than herself. 

Nevertheless, before she had driven half a 
mile, she heartily rejoiced at having sacrificed 
her own inclination to that of her good nurse ; 
for the road to Ashleigh was the favourite 
ride of the officers quartered in the neighbour- 
hood, and had she been seen on foot, it is pro- 
bable that before reaching Hoxley-lane she 
would have been surrounded by a body-guard 
of military. So greatly did this danger appal 
her spirits, that the first moment she found 
herself free from a white- gloved hand, either 
at one window or the other, she stopped the 
carriage, and ordered the coachman to go far 
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enough down the lane to permit her to get 
out unobserved by any persons passing by the 
road. 

But poor Mary was this day doomed to dis- 
appointment; and the indignant^ and almost 
passionate beating of her heart under it made 
her more conscious, perhaps, than she had ever 
been before, how deeply the business upon 
which she was engaged had entered into her 
soul. 

Soon after Sir Matthew Dowling had dis- 
missed his breakfast companion, he strolled 
out towards his splendid stables, and perceiving 
his son loitering among the grooms, and him- 
self equipped for the saddle, he inquired 
whither he was going to ride. " Only to Ash- 
leigh, governor/' was the reply. 

'* Then wait five minutes, Augustus, and I 
will ride with you/* 

Whether the youth approved the proposal 
or not, he was fain to submit to it, and the 
evil star of Mary Brotherton contrived to bring 
them to the top of Hoxley-lane at the moment 
her carriage was about to turn into it. 

'' Stop !" cried the young lady, accompany- 
ing the word with a very energetic pull at the 
check-string. " Go on to Ashleigh," was the 
order that followed. 

b2 
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chairs as occasion might require. The walls, 
the floor, the ceiling, and the remnant of a 
window, were all alike begrimed with smoke 
and dirt. 

It took not long to make this inventory, and 
having completed it, the young lady, still 
holding in each hand a staring child, turned 
towards the inhabitant of this miserable den, 
and said, 

** Are you ill, my good woman ?" 

The being she addressed raised her heavy 
eyes, and in a voice so low as to be scarcely 
intelligible answered " Yes." 

" Have you no assistance — nobody to nurse 
you r 

'* Nobody but these," pointing to the 
children. 

" Has any doctor seen her?" demanded 
Mary of the eldest child. 

" No, ma'am," replied the little g^rl. 

''- And how long hasf she been ill T 

" Ever since she com'd from the mill.'* 
And how long is that?" 
A twelvemonth," said the little one. 
I don't know," said the elder. 

•' But, my poor children, you are not the 
only people that live with her, I suppose ? 
Have you got any father ?" 

" Yes." 
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^ '' Where is he ?" 

" At the mill" 

" Have you got anybody else belonging to 
you ?" said Miss Brotherton, shuddering. 

" There's Sophy, and Dick, and Grace/* 
replied the eldest child. 

** Where are they all?" again inquired Miss 
Brotherton. 

" At the mill," was again the answer. 

*' Are Sophy and Grace grown up ?" 

" Sophy is," answered the child, '' and Grace, 
almost." 

'' Then why do they not stay at home, one ] 
of them at least, to take care of this poor \ 
woman V \ 

'* 'Cause they mustn't. I 'tends mother." 1 

" You are not big enough to take care of 
her, my poor child. Why don't you go to the 
factory, and I6t one of the bigger ones stay at 
home r 

" They won't have me now, 'cause or this." 
— And as she spake, the child held up a little ' 
shrivelled right-hand, three fingers of which / 
had a joint deficient. " I can't piece now, 
and so they won't let me come." 

** And Sophy won't let me go, 'cause of 
this," said the little one, slipping her arm out 
of a bedgown (which was the only garment 
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she had), and displaying the limb swollen and 
discoloured, from some violent contusion. 

" My poor little creature ! how did you do 
this?" said Mary, tenderly, taking the little 
hand in hers, and examining the frightful 
bruise. 

" 'Twas the billy-roller," said the little girl, 
in an accent that seemed to insinuate that the 
young lady was more than commonly dull of 
apprehension. 

" But how did it happen, my child ? Did 
some part of the machinery go over you ?" 

'• No ! — That was me," cried the elder, with 
a loud voice, and again holding up her de- 
molished fingers. " 'Twas the stretcher's 
billy-roller as smashed Becky." 

'' 'Twas 'cause I was sleepy," said the little 
one, beginning to cry, for she construed 
Mary's puzzled look into an expression of dis- 
pleasure. 

" They beats 'em dreadful, ma'am," said the 
sick woman, evidently exerting herself beyond 
her strength. " She's a good little girl for 
work ; but they will fall asleep, all of 'em at 
times, when they be kept so dreadful long." 

" But these bruises could not be the effect 
of beating," said Mary, again examining the 
jirm, " it is quite impossible." 
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" Why, ma'am, the billy-roller as they beats 
'em with, is a stick big enough to kill with ; 
and many and many is the baby that has been 
crippled by it." 

There was something so hollow, so sunken 
in the woman's voice, that Miss Brotherton 
felt terrified. The fact that a child of the 
size of the baby before her should have been 
beaten with such a weapon, and with such 
violence, seemed wholly incredible. Again 
she thought of Sir Matthew Dowling's warning, 
and wished that she were not alone. 

'' I am afraid that you are very ill," said 
she, " and I know not how I can help you. 
Money I can give, but there is nobody here 
to make use of it for you." 

" Money !" murmured the sinking woman 
from her layer of straw, '* Money, you can 
give money? Oh! give it, give it. Give it 
to her — give it to the child ; she knows what 
it is, she knows I am dying for the want of it. 
It is too late for me, but give it, give it, and 
may God ^" 

Here the miserable creature's strength 
wholly failed; her eyes closed, and, to all 
appearance, she was already a corpse. 

^' Oh ! this is very dreadful ! ' cried poor 
Mary, wringing her hands; '' nurse will know 
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better than me;" and, so saying, she turned 

eagerly towards the door. 

I " She be gone, mother, and haven't gived 

I nothing," said the eldest girl, in a voice so 

' mournfully expressive of disappointment^ that, 

I spite of her alarm, Mary stopped to take half- 

I a-crown from her purse, which she put into 

the child's hand. 

She looked at the coin, and in a half-whis- 
per ejaculated, *^ Oh ! " Then creeping to the 
bed, she put it into the palm of her mother's 
hand, pressing the fingers down upon it, and 
in an accent of interrogation uttered the word 
" Bread r 

This Mary heard, but not the answer to it, 
for she had quitted the scene before it was 
uttered. On opening the door of the house, 
she started at seeing Sir Matthew Dowling 
still within a dozen yards of it ; he was stand- 
. ing beside the carriage, with one arm extended 
to keep the door of it open, and the other rest- 
ing against the vehicle on the opposite side of 
- the opening, while his head thrust forward 
within an inch of good Mrs. Tremlett's nose 
; eflfectually prevented her following her young 
lady, however much she might have wished to 
do so. He had, indeed, upon Miss Brother- 
ton's disappearance, reseated the good woman 
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almost by force^ and then addressed her in 
such a strain as was rapidly working her up to 
make an attempt to escape from the other side 
of the carriage, when the reappearance of the 
young lady released her from her thraldom. 

" Mrs. Tremlett !'* he said, " are you aware 
of the awful responsibility which will rest upon 
you if anything unfortunate happens to your 
amiable^ but most headstrong young lady? 
All the neighbourhood know, Mrs. Tremlett, 
that she has, as it were, placed, herself for 
protection in your hands, refusing all other 
counsel, and shutting her ears to all other 
advice, and it is thus that you perform your 
duty!" 

"Good God, sir! what do you mean?" said 
the good woman, in great agitation. "Let me 
out if you please, sir. If my young lady is in 
any danger, it is wicked to keep me sitting 
here. Let me out, sir ! " 

" I will let you out, Mrs. Tremlett," replied 
the knight, still firmly retaining the position 
which so effectually kept her in, '' I will let 
you out ; but first, for her sake and your own, 
it is my duty to tell you in a few words the 
sort of place she has now thought proper to 
enter. Don't struggle, Mrs. Tremlett, but 
hear me. It is not possible they can do her 
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any personal injury as long as I am so near 
the door of the house as at present. Be very 
sure that from some hole or corner of the filthy 
premises, some spying eyes are at this moment 
watching us. There is no danger of her being 
murdered now, but as sure as you sit there, 
Mrs. Tremlett, murdered she will be, if she 
goes without the protection of a powerful arm 
within such dens of sin and iniquity as she has 
entered now. One short moment more, Mrs. 
Tremlett — one short moment, while I tell what 
the creatures are among whom she has thrown 
herself. The house is notorious as one of the 
very worst in Ashleigh. The man is an ha- 
bitual drunkard, whom I, and my excellent 
servant Parsons, have endeavoured in every 
possible way to reform — but in vain. The 
moment he has got his wages, he goes to the 
gin shop, and often and often he won't work 
at all, which of course prevents his family from 
being in the comfortable, easy circumstances 
which they ought to be. If he happens to be 
in the house now, I dare say there is no species 
of indecent language to which your young lady 
will not be obliged to listen. As to the mother 
of the family, I believe she is dying in conse- 
quence of a life passed in all sorts of the most 
abominable wickedness. Indeed, I believe she 
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is now half mad, for I have been told by some 
of my people whom I have sent upon chari- 
table visits of inquiry to her, that she lies in 
her bed inventing the strangest lies imagi- 
nable. Indeed some think that notwithstand- 
ing she is so near death she still drinks, and 
that it is nothing but drunken lies that she 
makes people listen to." 

*' Pray, pray let me get out. Sir Matthew ! 
Being murdered, sir, is not the only thing from 
which I should wish to save Miss Brotherton." 

" One word more, Mrs. Tremlett, and I have 
done. The eldest girl is a notorious prosti- 
tute. Another, a year or two younger, is 
going the same way. The boy is suspected of 
being an extremely skilful thief^ and the two 
younger girls, — for they all work at my factory, 
Mrs. Tremlett, and I know them well, — the 
two younger ones are such depraved little 
wretches, that for the sake of example we have 
been obliged to turn them out of the mill, 
though we are in great want of young hands 
to do the work. Now, madam, I have done, 
and I leave it with you to judge how far it will 
be right and proper for Miss Brotherton to 
continue such frolics as these." 

Sir Matthew was in the act of pronouncing 
the last words of this speech as Miss Brother- 
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ion opened the door of the honse^ and stepped 
out into the street. 

On first perceiving her^ the knight appeared 
about to take her hand^ for the purpose of 
replacing her in the carriage ; but his atten- 
tion was called to the sound of many feet 
suddenly turning the comer of a street which 
led from a neighbouring factory. It proceeded 
from the workpeople, who were rushing home 
in scrambling haste to snatch their miserable 
dinners. 

Gentlemen in Sir Matthew Bowling's situa- 
tion, and enjoying the species of influence 
which belongs to it, take little or no pains 
to avoid meeting the people they themselves 
employ. They look not in the young eyes to 
read what sort of blessing cowers there, nor 
heed the crippled gait, or pallid visage of those 
who exist but by the poisonous employment 
which he gives them. But such gentlemen 
seldom, if they can avoid it, expose themselves 
to the remarks of any gangs belonging to their 
neighbours, and no sooner did Sir Matthew 
become aware that the mill in the next street 
was pouring forth its fifteen huncked hands, 
than he turned from the young lady who had 
passed by without appearing to see him, and 
taking his horse from the hand of the groom 
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who held iU sprung with great activity into 
the saddle^ and galloped off the way his indig- 
nant son had galloped before him. 

Mary Brotherton meanwhile was utterly un- 
conscious of the approaching throng; and 
intent only upon getting Mrs. Tremlett out of 
the carriage^ turned her eyes neither to the 
right nor the left^ but seizing her by the arm, 
exclaimed^ '' Come to me, nurse, come to me !" 

The good woman, who was quite as desirous 
as herself of the re-union, required no second 
summons, but, more quickly than it can be told, 
was first by the side of her young mistress in 
the street, and then entering with her the low 
door of the dwelling so fearfully described by 
Sir Matthew. 

Had Mrs. Tremlett possessed the power, 
most assuredly she would have turned the 
steps of her charge the other way, and foe 
ever have prevented her from exposing her- 
self to the contemplation of such depravity as 
she had heard described; but knowing per- 
fectly well that no such power was vested in 
her, the next wish she conceived was to give 
all the assistance and support she could to the 
dear wilful girl to whom she had devoted her- 
self. 
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Aware, as she entered the door, that many 
eyes followed them, nay, that many steps were 
stayed^ apparently, to watch the spectacle, so 
rare in Ashleigh, of well-dressed ladies enter- 
ing the sordid dwelling of operatives, Mrs. 
Tremlett herself closed the door as soon as 
they had both passed through it, and looking 
round upon the desolation of the chamber, 
trembled with an emotion made up of terror 
and compassion, at perceiving to what a scene 
the delicately-nurtured Mary Brotherton had 
introduced herself. 

'' This woman is very ill, nurse Tremlett,'' 
said the young lady, drawing her close to the 
bed. ** For God's sake tell me what we had 
better do for her?" 

" My dear, dear Miss Mary, come away, 
and send the doctor to her !' ' answered Mrs. 
Tremlett, positively shaking from head to 
foot, as she contemplated the ghastly counte- 
nance of the woman, the filthy rag that imper- 
fectly covered her, and the scanty straw upon 
which her stiffening limbs were stretched. 
" This is no place for you. Miss Brotherton ! 
Come with me, I say, this moment, and we will 
send the doctor, and money, and clothes too, if 
you like it." 
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" If 1 like it ! — ^Do you think I am amusing 
myself, Mrs. Tremlett ! — Feel her hand — feel 
her pulse ! I believe she is dying." 

These words, though spoken very quietly 
and deliberately, were uttered in a voice so 
unlike what she had ever heard from the 
young lady before, that the old woman became 
dread^Uy alarmed. 

" Oh, good God ! she is losing her senses !" 
were the words she uttered as she threw her 
arms round the person of Miss Brotherton, 
and vainly attempted to remove her from the 
spot on which she stood. 

"Fie upon you, Mrs. Tremlett!" said 
Mary, sternly ; '^ do you fancy that you are 
doing me any good ? Be satisfied that I am 
not losing my senses, and let me request that 
you will make an eflFort to recover yours. 
This woman's head is too low. My dear 
mother asked for pillows." Here the steady 
voice faltered, but it was now only for a 
moment. '* I want the cushions from the 
carriage, nurse Tremlett, will you get them,, or 
shall 1?" 

Without answering a word the terrified old 
woman hastened to obey her, and did so in the 
best manner ; for, calling to the tall footman, 
who continued to stand beside the open door 
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of the carriage, he obeyed the summons, which 
he supposed to be preparatory to his young 
mistress making her exit, by very uncere- 
moniously thrusting right and left the curious 
group that still lingered on the threshold. 

" Give me the cushions from the carriage, 
Jones," she said; ^' make haste, for God's sake 1" 

The man stared at her for an instant in 
utter astonishment, and then did as he was 
ordered. 

*' Now get upon the box and bid the coach- 
man drive as fast as he can go to the nearest 
doctor's — that's Mr. Thomas, I think, in Can- 
non-street. — Tell him Miss Brotherton has sent 
for him, and desire him to get into the car- 
riage directly." 

Having uttered these commands as rapidly 
as she could speak, Mrs. Tremlett carried a 
couple of the carriage cushions to the bed^ 
and, with the assistance of Mary and the elder 
child, managed to raise the woman into aposi- 
tion apparently less distorted and painful than 
before. 

" Have you anything to give her ?" said 
Mrs. Tremlett, addressing the child. 

The little girl, without answering, stepped 
to a sort of cupboard in the wall, and taking 
thence a pitcher without a spout^ and a mug 
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without a handle^ contrived to tilt up the 
former so as to make it discharge a portion of 
its contents into the latter. 

*' It is water," said Mary, watching the ope- 
ration. " It will not hurt her, will it ?" 

" Nothing can hurt her, my dear love I" 
replied Mrs. Tremlett, her eyes filling with 
tears, as she listened to the altered voice of her 
gay-hearted girl, whose smiles and frolics she 
had watched, and indulged, for so many years, 
but of whose deep feeling she had never con- 
ceived any idea till now. " 1 don't think any- 
thing can hurt her now, Mary. Her pulse 
flutters, and her forehead is quite damp. I 
have sent for Mr. Thomas, and he will pro- 
bably be here immediately." 

Mary's only answer was silently pressing 
the hand of her old friend, as she took from it 
the broken mug of water, and then, kneeling on 
the sordid floor, she applied it to the pale dry 
lips of the sufferer. 

The poor woman made an effort to meet it, 
and swallowed a mouthful eagerly ; and then, 
relieved probably by the change of i)osture, 
and refreshed by the cool liquid, she stretched 
out the hand in which she still held Mary's 
half-crown, and said, " Go, Betsy, buy " 

The child she addressed eagerly seized the 
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money in the hand that had fingers to close 
upon it, and flitted through the door in an 
instant. 

The poor woman had again closed her eyes : 
but her breathing was more tranquil, and 
Mary hoped she had fallen asleep. With this 
persuasion she stood perfectly still and silent 
beside her, her own hand locked, though she 
was not conscious of it, in the grasp of her 
deeply affected nurse, while her whole soul 
seemed settled in her eyes as she fixed them 
immovably upon what she felt to be the most 
awful spectacle that a mortal can gaze upon, 
namely, the passing of a human spirit from 
life to death. 

The little girl, whose swollen and discoloured 
arm still remained uncovered, probably be- 
cause she feared the pain likely to attend the 
replacing it in the sleeve, stood close beside 
her mother's head, childishly contemplating 
the cushions which supported it, and appa- 
rently as unconscious, as they were, of the 
heavy loss that threatened her. 

But this stillness did not long remain unin- 
terrupted. All the members of the family, 
who had been named as belonging to the fac- 
tory, except the father, returned for the pur- 
pose of taking such rest and refreshment as 
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one hour (nearly half of which was consumed 
by the walk to and from the mill) could per- 
mit. The latch was lifted by the eldest girl, 
a delicate-featured, but dreadfully dirty crea- 
ture of about seventeen, with a sort of sharp 
eagerness, denoting the curiosity excited by 
the sight of the carriage stationed before their 
dwelling. On perceiving the deathlike coun- 
tenance of her mother, made distinctly visible 
by the noonday light that streamed through 
the open door, she suddenly stopped, clasping 
her hands together, and uttering, in tones that 
sounded like a shriek, — " Oh God 1 she is 
dead l" 

" No ! not dead !" said Mary solemnly, and 
without turning her eyes from the object on 
which they were riveted. " Not dead! — she 
is sleeping — Hush 1 — Do not disturb her !" 

Close following on the heels of the first 
came a second girl, about a year her junior, 
but with a countenance much less prepossess- 
ing. Dirty she was, too — if possible more so 
than the others ; and there was a look of stolid 
stupidity about her that, but for the sort of 
reckless audacity which lurked in her eye, 
might have given the idea of an almost brutal 
want of animation. A thin consumptive-look- 
ing lad, of about fourteen, followed after her, 
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and closed the door behind him as he 
entered. 

" Oh^ mother !" he exclaimed^ as her sunken 
face caught his eye^ " I wish I was alongside 
of ye, and then we'd be buried together!" 
And, without appearing conscious of the pre- 
sence of the strangers, he suddenly threw 
himself upon the tottering bedstead, and, nest- 
ling his face close to that of the dying woman, 
kissed her passionately again and again. 

'' My boy, you may hasten her going by 
that," said Mrs. Tremlett gently. « Be still, 
be still, all of ye !" But, as she spoke, she 
and Mary too, whose hand she continued to 
hold, made way for the eldest girl, who nowj 
eagerly but silently pressing forward, dropped 
! on her knees beside the bed, and, throwing her 
I two arms over the emaciated body, remained 
with streaming eyes that rested piteously on 
the face of her mother. The second girl 
looked on, till by degrees her heavy counte- 
nance appeared to stiflFen into horror, and she 
too drew near, but with distended and tearless 
eyes, that seemed to speak more of fear than 

love. 

Mrs. Tremlett looked anxiously into the face 
of her charge. It was deadly pale, and wore 
an expression of solemnity so new and strange. 
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that the good woman threw her arms around 
her in an agony of fond anxiety, exclaiming, 
•* My Mary, my dear, dear child ! come away ! 
Mary, Mary, come away ! you can do no good. 
This scene is not a fit one for you to witness." 

*' You mistake, nurse. It is fit for me. It 
is necessary for me. Do not disturb me, 
nurse Tremlett, do not 1" Then, after a short 
pause, during which her eyes were closed, and 
her hands crossed upon her breast, she again 
whispered, " Could she not pray with me ? 
Shall I not ask her to pray with me ?" 

^' My sweet girl, she will not hear you, I 
think," said the old woman, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. " But you shall 
be satisfied, my darling." And, approaching the 
bed, and leaning over the girl who knelt beside 
it, Mrs. Tremlett, in a low but distinct voice, 
pronounced the words, " Shall we pray with 
you?" ^ 

She was evidently heard and understood, 
for the hands, that for some minutes had lain 
motionless, were with an effort brought toge- 
ther and clasped in the attitude of prayer. 
Mary, who was eagerly watching her every 
movement, suddenly stepped forward, and, 
gliding in between the eldest and the youngest 
girl, dropped on her knees beside them. Mrs. 
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Tremlett, following close behind her, knelt 
also, and then, with trembling lips and falter- 
ing voice, but slowly, distinctly, and most 
reverentially, Mary Brotherton uttered the 
last and most impressive of those sentences in 
our litany which is followed by the solemn 
petition for deliverance. It was with a throb 
of pleasure at her heart, and an exclamation 
of thanksgiving from her tongue, that she 
heard the dying woman answer •' Amen !" 

Almost at the very instant she did so the 
latch was again lifted, and Mr. Thomas, one 
of the three medical practitioners of Ashleigh, 
entered. Miss Brotherton was not conscious 
of ever having seen him before ; but he, like 
every one else in the neighbourhood, perfectly 
well knew the heiress by sight ; and now, even 
now, in the awful chamber of death, bowed 
low before her. 

It would not be easy to describe the feeling 
with which she turned away from this ill-timed 
demonstration of respect. Yet it was with no 
harshness ; for the struggle so often going on 
within us between our better and our worser 
natures was at this moment, so decidedly in 
favour of all that was good in her young heart, 
that there was hardly place for any severer 
feeling than pity within it. 
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She had risen from her knees as he made 
his bow> and^ turning gravely towards him, 
said^ '' If anything ^can be done, sir, for this 
poor woman, let it not be delayed. I fear she 
is very ill." 

" Certainly, ma*am — certainly. Miss Brother- 
ton ; my best attention may be depended on. 
But will you first, my dear young lady, give 
me leave to observe that I would much rather 
see you in your carriage than here ? I really 
cannot answer for it. It is in point of fact 
impossible to say whether there may not be 
something deleterious, something noxious, in 
short, to your very precious health in the 
atmosphere of this room." 

"I thank you, sir. Be sure I will take 
quite sufficient care of myself; but it is not 
for me that your services are wanted — it is 
here !" 

Sophy, the oldest girl, seemed unconscious 
of what was going on, for she remained 
perfectly motionless on the spot where she 
had first knelt down ; while the third sister, 
who had been sent on the poor mother*s last 
errand for bread, and who had crept back 
unobserved into the room during the fore- 
going scene, occupied the space on her right 
hand, Mary Brotherton having knelt on her 
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left, SO that there was scarcely space for the 
approach of the smart apothecary. 

" Move, my dear girls !" said Mary, gently 
laying a hand on the shoulder of each. 

They both rose ; while Mr. Thomas, care- 
fully storing the anecdote in aid of the gossip- 
ing part of his practice, looked and listened 
with astonishment to what seemed to him the 
very unnatural conduct of the rich young lady, 
and internally exclaimed, '^ A clear case of 
religious mania this, as I ever saw ! She won't 
live long, probably. What a match !" 

It required no very long examination of the 
poor patient to discover that her last moment 
was rapidly approaching. 

" Upon my word. Miss Brotherton, I really 
wish I could persuade you to come away," 
persisted the medical gentleman, as he once 
more turned towards her. " The air is 
becoming more mephitic every instant. This 
woman is at the last extremity." 

" Nothing, then, can be done for her?" said 
Mary. 

'' No, ma'am — nothing in the world. Not 
the whole college, if they were present, could 
keep soul and body together for another hour, 
I would venture to say.'* 

On this Miss Brotherton put a fee into his 
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hand^ and bent her head in token that his 
business there was ended, and that he might 
depart. But he did not immediately obey the 
hint^ for, pocketing the unwonted golden prize, 
he seemed anxious to remain a little longer 
where such blessings abounded, and, returning 
to the bed, again took hold of the poor 
woman's hand, and then said in a voice of 
authority — " Let me have some water." 

It was Mary only who seemed to under- 
stand his words, and she immediately obeyed 
them, placing in his hand the broken mug 
which she had set aside upon the floor. The 
apothecary put the water to the lips of the 
poor woman, and she again swallowed a little 
of it, after which they saw her lips move as if 
she was making an effort to speak to them. 

Mrs. Tremlett leant over her, and then, with 
a stronger effort, she articulated — " Let me 
see William !" 

"Who is William?" said Mrs. Tremlett, 
raising herself ; " is it one of the children ?" 

" It be father,'* said Betsy. 

" Where is he to be found ?" cried Miss 
Brotherton, eagerly. " Let him be sought 
for instantly : — where is he likely to be ?" 

" At the gin-shop," replied the ungracious \ 
Grace. 
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" If you know where he is, go for him,'* said 
Mary, impressively ; " and, for God's sake, let 
him not delay !'* 

The girl she addressed stared at her as 
upon something utterly incomprehensible ; 
but she obeyed, and, in so short a time as to 
show that the gin-shop was at no great 
distance, returned with a man of an exterior 
as filthy as the rest of his race, wretchedly 
crippled in the legs, and a complexion that 
spoke both of ill health and intemperance. 

" What ! — It is come to that, is it, already ?" 
said the man looking wistfully at his dying wife 
from the bottom of the bed, but with a counte- 
nance whose lines seemed too fixed in the ex- 
pression of hard indifference to permit its ex- 
hibiting much feeling. 

'• She asked for you, father,'* said Sophy 
gently ; then taking one of her mother's hands 
in hers she murmured, '^ Mother ! — dear 
mother !— open your eyes upon us: father is 
here, and all of us ;" while large tear-drops fell 
upon the livid face ais she hung over it. 
" The dying eyes were once more opened, 
and consciousness and recognition of them 
all were visible as she suffered them to rest 
first on one, and then on another. The boy 
only, from his position, she jcould not see; 
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but, even then, there seemed intelligence 
between them, and she certainly knew he was 
lying beside her, for her head rested against 
his, and she raised her left hand till her fingers 
touched his cheek. The youngest child also, 
when the mother's eyes opened, was too much 
behind her, but she seemed aware of her 
vicinity, and pronounced the words " Little 
one /" probably her usual appellation, so dis- 
tinctly as to make the child start and instantly 
climb upon the bed to kiss her. The last 
movement was an effort to return this kiss ; 
and the next moment Mrs. Tremlett removed 
the child's clinging lips from a corse. 

A very awful interval of perfect stillness 
followed. " Can I be of any further service to 
you, Miss Brotherton V from the lips of Mr. 
Thomas, were the first words that broke it. 

Poor Mary only shook her head, but Mrs. 
Tremlett replied, ** No, thank you, sir, nothing 
more ;" and, with repeated bows, and, rather a 
reluctant step, he departed ; turning, however, 
to give another glance at the heiress, as he 
passed out, for he was not without hopes that 
she might fall down in a fainting-fit. Nothing, 
however, of the kind happened, and he disap- 
peared. 

" You will go now, Mary, dear ?" whispered 
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Mrs. Tremlett, *^ and I will come here to- 
morrow to inquire about them for you." 

''Yes, I will go now/' replied the young 
lady; " I cannot comfort them." Then, look- 
ing round upon the steadfast group, as if to 
discover which of them appeared in the fittest 
state to be spoken to, she fixed upon the little 
Betsy, and, placing a couple of sovereigns in 
her hand, told her to take care of them, and 
give them' to her father presently, adding, 
*' Tell your sister Sophy to come up to my 
house. This," giving a card, " is the place 
where I live." 

She then led the way to her carriage, Mrs. 
Tremlett followed, and the next moment they 
were driving rapidly from the abode of the 
most abject misery to a residence which every 
quarter of the globe had contributed to render 
luxurious. 

It was evident that the heiress felt no incli- 
nation to converse : indeed, for by far the 
greater portion of the way her face was con- 
cealed by the handkerchief which she held to 
her eyes, and Mrs. Tremlett had too much real 
feeling to disturb her. After driving, however, 
through the handsome lodge-gates, and sweep- 
ing up to the noble entrance of her mansion, 
where already, at the sound of her approaching 
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carriage, two or three servants were seen wait- 
ing like a guard of honour to receive her, it 
seemed that her meditations had not been 
wholly confined to the death-bed scene she had 
witnessed, and that the sordid cabin, with its 
misery-stamped inhabitants, had made a deep 
impression ; for the first, and for many hours^ 
the only words she uttered after her return, 
spoken to the ear of Mrs. Tremlett as they 
walked arm in arm together through the hall, 
were these : 

*' I too am living by the profit of the factory - 
house. Is the division just? — Oh God, is / 
it holy?" 

The old woman felt that she trembled vio- 
lently, but knew not what words to utter that 
might compose her. 

On arriving at the foot of the stairs, Mary 
withdrew her arm, and, mounting them more 
rapidly than her companion could follow, 
reached her bed-chamber alone, which she 
entered, closing and bolting the door after 
her. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Disagreeable meditations — A confidential interview with a 
faithful servant — Another interview, not quite so confi- 
dential with a daughter — ^Martha and Michael take a 
pleasant walk together to visit the widow Armstrong — A 
consultation. 

It will be easily believed that Sir Matthew 
rode back to Dowling Lodge not in the very 
sweetest humour in the world. " Bring up a 
child in the way he should go/' is an admira- 
ble proverb, and certain it is that, when that 
" way" is agreeable, he does very rarely '' de- 
part from the same." Thus it happens that 
.the young gentlemen and ladies, sons and 
daughters of the niillocrats, who pile thousands 
upon thousands, and acres upon acres, by the 
secret mysteries of their wonderful compound 
of human and divine machinery, do rarely or 
never take their way into the dwellings that 
shelter and that hide the- suflTerings of their 
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operatives. Nothing is so distasteful to a 
truly elegant mill-owner as any allusion^ do- 
mestic or foreign^ gossiping or professional^ 
religious or political, to his factory^ or his 
factory people ; and the gay fatherly phrase, 
" Don't talk of that, for God's sake, my dear ! 
— it smells of the shop," has turned away many 
innocent eyes from contemplating that which, 
had they looked upon it, could hardly have en- 
dured so long. 

To know therefore that the wilful, whimsical, 
rich, and independent Mary Brotherton (while 
still too young to understand anything what- 
ever of the real nature of trade and our glori- 
ous manufactures), — to know that she was 
beginning to thrust herself behind the scenes, 
and do Heaven knows what mischief among 
his devilish people, instead of minding her own 
business, and falling in love with his adorable 
son, was altogether too much to be borne with 

« 

patience ; and, had it not been that the weather 
was so hot as to make him long for a draught 
of hock 'and iced water, a natural ins^tinct would 
hava made him turn aside from his park-gates, 
and pursue the by-path which led to his factory, 
where, as he knew by experience, the sort of 
temper he was then in could find great relief. 
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without anybody but the overlookers being in 
the secret. 

As it was, however, Sir Matthew Dowling 
reached his home ; and the first thing he heard 
from the man who threw wide its portals was, 
that Mr. Parsons was waiting for him in his 
study. 

" Bring me a biscuit, a bottle of Stein, and 
some iced water," said the knight in the accent 
of one not born to " enter the venerable pre- 
sence of hunger, thirst, and cold," nor into 
that of heat or vexation either. 

'' What's the matter now. Parsons ?" said 
he, throwing himself into a delicious arm-chair, 
and perceiving, by one glance at the sour visage 
before him, that something or other had gone 
wrong. " The mill's not burnt down I sup- 
pose, is it?*' 

'^ And I'm not sure that would be the worst 
thing that could happen. Sir Matthew, if it 
was," replied the confidential servant. " It is 
well insured, you know, sir, and would bring in 
a famous sum, as sure as the Bank ; and that's 
more, I take it, than we can say of all our 
debts." 

" Who the devil has been gossiping with 
you about the debts ? What business is that 
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of yours, I should like to know ? Mind your 
billy-rollers, Mr. Parsons, and take care your 
hands keep up with your machinery, — that's 
your work; and I can tell you, if you don't 
know it already; that the success of the con- 
cern depends more upon that than upon any 
other thing whatever. The building is paid for, 
and the glorious machinery is paid for — ^mind 
that, sir ; and where's the interest of it to come 
from if you let the hands go to sleep over it ? 
I tell you what, Mr. Parsons, an overlooker is 
not worth his salt if he does not continually 
keep it in his head that the more the machinery 
is improved the faster must the brats move to 
follow it. And you may rely upon it that 
where this is remembered early and late, day- 
hours and night- hours, the concern ti^eV/ answer, 
and every manager of it, master or man, will 
live well. But, by the Lord Hany ! where it 
is not, they are as sure to go to the wrong side 
of the post as you are to go to bed to-night. 
It stands to reason. Parsons. If one man 
knows how to drive, and another doesn't, the 
one man's team will pay, and the other's won't ; 
and I will be much obliged to any man who will 
tell me how I am to help being undersold in 
the market if I don't contrive to make my 
machinery go as fast, and as long too, as the 
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best of 'em. That's the business you are to 
attend to, Mr. Parsons, and I won't trouble 
you about any other." ^^^ 

" All true. Sir Matthew, every word of it. 
And I can't but say though I scorn to be a 
boaster, — I can't but say, that I think I have 
given you reason to trust me. I am noted for 
being able to keep the children awake and, 
going longer than any other man in the mill 
There isn't an overlooker in Ashleigh that 
can equal me with the strap or the billy-roller 
either, when I chooses to make 'em tell." 

'* I know all that, my good fellow, and I 
value your services accordingly. But I have 
been devilishly put out this morning, and that 
makes me snappish : besides, I am quite sure 
you have got something disagreeable to tell, 
by your face. So out with it, man, and make 
an end of it.". 

« Make an end of it. Sir Matthew?" replied 
Parsons, repeating the last words of the 
sentence with marked emphasis : ^' by the 
Lord, sir, that is exactly what I'm come to 
beg you to do. You must make an end of 
your charity job. Sir Matthew, for it don't 
answer in any way : we have lost one of the 
nimblest set of fingers we had, that wanted 
nothing but the strap to keep 'em going for 
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sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty ; and 
I wish you could just hear what gratitude you 
have gained in return for it. There is not a 
single day comes round that the rickety little 
Armstrong don't blubber over his work like a 
church-spout. And I overheard him, the young 
villain, when he didn't think I was so near — 
I overheard him, when the scavenger-girl, as 
was cleaning under the mules, looked up and 
asked, why for he cried, when his brother had 
got such good fortune — I heard him answer. 
And what do you think he said. Sir Matthew ?" 

" How the devil should I know ?" replied 
the chafed capitalist. '* Don't stand mum- 
ming there, but out with it." 

" Neither more nor less than this. Sir Mat- 
thew : ' Don't talk of his good fortune. Bet,' 
says he ; ' he^s the most unhappiest boy in all 
the world,' says he." 

" Pestilent little vermin !" exclaimed Sir 
Matthew through his closed teeth. " Infernal 
fool that I was to listen to that idiot woman ! — 
and Crockley, too, who ought to know better, 
has been badgering me exactly with the same 
execrable nonsense. Never again as long as 
I live will I be persuaded to try any other 
scheme with the people than what we have 
always acted upon. Brutes and beasts they 
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are, and like brutes and beasts they should be 
treated ; — and so they shall by me, as long as 
my head*s above ground." 

" Well, sir, I can't but say I am glad you 
are come back to your right mind, as one may 
call it. Such romantical goings on can never 
answer in a factory. Sir Matthew. It an't the 
way to do business, and business is what we 
have got to do. And so, sir, I hope you will 
send that scamp Mike back to the mill to- 
morrow morning, for they can't say no worse 
of it, let us pay him ofiF as we will, than that 
he's the most unhappiest boy in all the world. 
And that's what they says already." 

'' It won't do. Parsons. That boy must be 
got rid of. What do you stare for, you ass ? 
Do you think I am going to get hanged for 
him ?" 

" Oh ! dear no. Sir Matthew — you know the 
value of your own life better than that, any 
how — God forbid you should not ! Only I 
did not overwell understand what you meant 
by getting rid of him." 

" I must contrive to send him out of the 
way, at least out of this neighbourhood ; and 
moreover, with his own consent and his mother's 
too. That is what I meant, Mr. Parsons." 

" You must know best. Sir Matthew ; but 
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it seems to me you are taking a deal of 
trouble about him. If youll just let me have 
him back in the mill, I think FU venture to 
say that he shall never get within reach of 
plaguing you any more — and I'd get a penny- 
worth out of him into the bargain." 

" For a tolerably sharp fellow. Parsons, you're 
devilish dull about this business. Can't you 
guess that I should not be taking all the 
trouble you talk of about such a beggar's 
brat as that unless I had reasons for it. 
There's that lord's daughter that got me into 
the scrape, won't she be ferreting and ferreting 
till she finds out that the sweet little master 
has not found himself comfortable here ? And 
ten times worse than her, — ay, a hundred-fold, 
is that obstinate headstrong girl of old Brother- 
ton's. My Lady Clarissa might be trouble- 
some from mere folly, and might perhaps be 
stopped short in any mischief she was doing by 
a few words from me. But not the old one 
himself could stop Mary Brotherton if she got 
a whim in her head. You should have seen 
her just now, Mr. Parsons, raving at me with 
her colour up and her eyes flashing, for all the 
world as if she had just escaped out of Bedlam, 
only because I cautioned her against going 
into Joe Drake's pigsty, — a pretty place, wasn't 
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it, for a girl of her fortune to go visiting? 
But in she went, by heaven ! and you may 
rely upon it, if such a girl as that, who cares 
for nothing and nobody, once gets it into her 
head to go abput among the factory-people, 
she'll kick up more dust than we shall find it 
easy to lay again. I've been told already, by 
one who I suspect wanted to put me on my 
guard, that this Mary Brotherton wished to 
have a little talk with Michael Armstrong. 
I can put two and two together as well as 
Miss Mary. She was at our cursed play last 
night, and FU bet my life to a rotten egg 
that she wants to ask him what he cried 
for." 

" Likely enough, sir," replied the overlooker 
with a grim smile. " I heard of the crying, I 
won't say that I didn't. You may guess, Sir 
Matthew, that it was a gopd deal talked about 
among the servants — and then t'other of 'em 
blubbering away at the mill must give a 
pretty notion, mustn't it, sir ? of your goodness 
to 'em." 

*^ Say no more about it, it makes me mad !" 
exclaimed the knight. " One or both of 'em 
shall be sent to Deep Valley mill, Parsons, if 
I die for it!" 

There's none but 'prentices taken in at 
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the mill in the deep hollow. Sir Matthew, if 
you mean that." 

" Yes, sir, I do mean that," replied Sir Mat- 
thew, with a very ominous frown ; '* and there 
Master Michael Armstrong shall go, 'prentice 
or no 'prentice, or I'll give him up my place, 
and take his." 

'' 'That's all, then. Sir Matthew," said the 
overlooker, preparing to depart. " I com'd to 
put you up to the boy's ingratitude, and have 
nothing further to say at present." 

" You need not trouble yourself any more 
about that, Mr. Parsons. I will take care of 
him," replied the knight. Whereupon Mr. 
Parsons made a bow and departed. 

Sir Matthew Dowling had already taken one 
tumbler of hock-ahd- water. He now took a 
second, and then, throwing himself back in his 
arm-chair, indulged for several minutes in very 
deep meditation. At the end of that time it 
seemed as if the good Rhine wine had done its 
oflSce, for suddenly the knight's countenance 
became animated ; the heavy gloom which had 
rested upon it disappeared ; and, springing to 
his feet, he rang the bell with a sort of lively 
jerk which showed he had some project in 
hand that he greatly relished. 
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It was the lively Peggy who answered the 
summons; but^ though she entered almost out 
of breath from the eagerness with which she 
had traversed the passage which led from the 
kitchen to the study^ and though she brought 
into immediate activity all the agaceries of 
which she was capable^ a smiling nod was all 
she got in return, so eager did Sir Matthew 
appear to say, *^ Go to Miss Martha^ Peggy, 
as fast as you can, and tell her to come here 
to me this very minute. Go, my dear, and 
make haste, there's a good girl." 

Peggy was disappointed and angry, for she 
had a great deal to tell Sir Matthew about 
Michael Armstrong's ungratefulness, and all 
that the servants thought and said about it : 
but the command she had received was too 
peremptory to be trifled with ; and, though she 
very nearly slammed the study-door in shut- 
ting it, she failed not to deliver her message, 
which was instantly obeyed with the most 
dutiful alacrity by Martha. 

"Did you send Peggy for me, papa?'* said 
she in entering. 

'* Yes, Martha, dear, I did. How are you 
to-day, my dear girl ? I have not seen you be- 
fore this morning. Sit down, love, sit down ; 
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I want to talk to you, Martha. I have got 
something upon my mind that vexes me, and 
I am going to open my heart to you about it." 

" Oh, my dear, dear papa !" returned Martha, 
'' I should be so glad if I could be of any use 
to you !" 

" You can, Martha — you can be of great use 
and comfort to me. In the first place you must 
be my father-confessor, and let me confess my 
faults to you, and I hope you will give me 
absolution if you can; for I really am very 
uncomfortable." 

" What can you mean, papa ?" 

" Why, my dear, I mean that I have been 
foolish enough to put myself in a great pet, 
when I ought not to have done any such thing. 
It is always wrong to let temper get the better 
of one ; but in this case it was particularly so. 
You know the fuss that has been made about 
this little fellow that I have taken out of the 
tiactory — I do assure you, my dear girl, that I 
really intended to be a very kind friend to 
him. But I got so provoked at his crying 
upon the stage last night in that beautiful 
speech that was written for him, that I cuffed 
him soundly for it when he came off ; and I 
am sadly afraid that I frightened the poor 
little fellow so violently that he will never feel 
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comfortable and at his ease with me again. 
You cannot think how this vexes me." 

" Oh ! my dear papa, he will never remem- 
ber it any more if you will please to forgive 
him." And Martha's heart bounded with joy 
as she spoke, to think how completely Miss 
Brotherton's opinion would be changed could 
she but hear her father speak thus amiably of 
what had passed. 

« No, Martha, no ; I cannot bear to see his 
frightened look. And besides, my dear, I shall 
never be sure of myself — you know how hasty 
I am ! — I should live in perpetual terror lest 
anything should tempt me to give him a cuff. 
There are other reasons, too, my dear Martha, 
which induce me to think that I should be 
doing the little fellow and his family infinitely 
more service, if I apprenticed him to some good 
trade, than he could ever gain by running 
about Dowling Lodge." 

The excellent good sense of this observa- 
tion struck Martha as very valuable, and she 
uttered the most cordial approbation of the 
wisdom and goodness from whence it pro- 
ceeded. 

" I am exceedingly glad you agree with me, 
my dear child," proceeded Sir Matthew, " for I 
have an idea that you could be very usefiil m 
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making the arrangement. Do you happen to 
know where the little boy's mother lives, my 
dear Martha ?" 

No, papa — but Michael could show me." 
Then you should have no objection to pay 
her a visit on this business, my dear?" 

" Oh ! dear no !• I should like it so much !'* 
*• Very well, my love — then you shall set out 
immediately if you will. Or stay — -it would 
perhaps be better to get you the paper first 
that they will have to sign. You must remem- 
ber to tell them, Martha, that I shall under- 
take to pay all the fees. It certainly is an 
excellent thing for a poor family like Airm- 
strong's to have a boy 'prenticed to a good 
trade. I trust the mother will not refuse her 
consent from any selfish notion that she may 
lose the boy's help thereby, it would be really 
very wicked. You may tell her, my dear, that 
I shall continue to send her down nice and 
nourishing food, and that little Michael shall 
be taught to write, and be well instructed every 
way ; so she may be quite easy about him, and 
he will be sure to send her a letter every 
now and then." The knight concluded with a 
smile of kindness, that perfectly enchanted his 
daughter. 

" Oh, my dear, dear papa !" she said, " how 
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few people there are who know you as well as 
I do ! Let me go and look for Michael now, 
papa, shall I ? I should like to go down to his 
mother with him at once> and tell her of your 
great goodness. The papers could be sent 
afterwards, you know." 

"Very well, dear, trot away then; — get your 
bonnet and parasol, find your little squire, and 
then come back here to me to receive my last ^ 

instructions.'* 

As soon as the happy-looking Martha had 
left the room the bell was again rung, and on 
this occasion answered by a footman, — ^the 
lively Peggy choosing to turn herself another 
way as soon as she heard it. | 

" Is Parsons gone ?" demanded Sir Matthew "! 

of the servant. 

'' No, Sir Matthew, he is in the servants' 
hall," was the reply. | 

'* Desire him to step here directly." | 

Though the overlooker was enjoying some ^ 

very comfortable refreshment, he promptly * 

obeyed the summons, and as soon as he had 
again entered the study, and shut the door 
behind him, his master said, *' Do you know, 
I Parsons, whether the woman Armstrong can 
1 read?" 

*' Yes, sir, I know she can — and that's one 
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reason why she is so outdacious about the 
workhouse and every thing. There's nothing \ 
on earth does so much mischief among the 
mill people as making scholards of 'em/' said 
the man. 

" I know that well enough, who doesn't ? 
But you may go now, I only wanted to ask 
you that one question/' replied the master. 

Once more alone, the knight again took to 
meditation. Profound as was the state of 
ignorance respecting all things beyond their 
own wretched dwellings in which the ope- 
ratives at that time were kept. Sir Matthew 
had some misgivings as to the possibility that 
the name and fame of Deep Valley mill might 
have reached even Hoxley-lane. If it had, 
the sending to a woman who could read, in- 
dentures by which her child should become 
bound to that estabbshment till the age of 
twenty-one, was running a risk of more oppo- 
sition than he wished to encounter. But he 
had a ready wit, and seldom remained long at 
a loss how to manage any business on which 
his mind had fixed itself When Martha re- 
turned, therefore, he was quite ready with his 
last instructions. 

*' Have you found the little boy, my dear ?" 
said he mildly. 
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" Yes, papa, he is waiting for me in the 
hall. Foolish little fellow ! I believe he fears 
that you are very angry with him, and he 
looked so much alarmed that I would not 
bring him in." 

'' Poor child ! But you were quite right, my 
dear Martha. It is better not to harass him 
in any way. Now then, Martha, what you 
have got to do is this. Explain to the poor 
woman that it is my wish to keep my promise 
of providing for her boy ; but that I am come 
to the persuasion that the apprenticing him to 
some respectable business will be better than 
letting him run about the place here learning 
nothing. You may talk to the little boy, you 
know : he is a sharp child, and I have no 
doubt will come to the same conclusion him- 
self, if you state the thing to him properly." 

'' I have no doubt of it, papa," answered 
the innocent Martha : " I will do my very best 
to make him understand it. And what trade 
shall I tell Mrs. Armstrong you have chosen 

for him?" 

" Stocking weaving, my dear, I really don't 
know a better ; and we may be able to help 
him in that if he behaves well as he goes on." 
" Well then, papa, now I may go ?" 
'* Yes, my dear, now you may go — and you 
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may just tell the woman^ Martha^ that if she 
approves the plan^ I will call upon her myself 
some day with the papers^ A pleasant walk 

to you ! Good bye." 

« « « « t 

It was a very pleasant walk, for Martha was 
delighted with her companion. She opened 
to him kindly and clearly the plan for his 
being put apprentice to a respectable trade> 
and pointed out to his young but quick 
capacity the advantage this would give him in 
after life, and the power he might hope to 
possess, if he behaved well, of providing for 
his mother and brother. 

" 'Tis that what I should like best of all 
things^ '* said Michael* ** Because, please, 
ma'am, I know I must help 'em, as they beant 
neither of 'em so strong as I be." 

" You are a good boy, Michael, for thinking 
of them so much as you do. That is the 
reason I take notice of you, and love you." 

The Uttle fellow nestled closer to her side, 
as they walked on, and raising the hand that 
held his, he laid it upon his shoulder, and 
pressed his cheek upon it with very endearing 
fondness. 

'' What an affectionate little heart it is !'' 
thought Martha, *' and how very happy I shall 
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be if I can help to get this business settled 
for him !*' 

Of course Miss Martha Dowling had never 
been in Hoxley-lane before; and notwith- 
standing her having so agreeable a companion, 
she speedily became avrare that the region was 
as unpleasant as it was new. 

" Is this the only road, my dear boy, by 
which we can get to your mother's house?" 
said she, almost mechanically enveloping her 
offended nose in her pocket-handkerchief. 

* It is here that we lives, please^ ma'am," 
said the child, pulling her onwards. 

" How very foolish of me !" thought Martha, 
withdrawing her handkerchief, '^ of course 
poor people live in poor houses. But I can- 
not think why the place should smell so !'' 

No. 12 was however soon reached, and the 
young lady carefully led by her little attendant 
through the largest gap in the hedge to the 
outer door of the back kitchen^ in order that 
she might escape Mrs. Sykoses crowded front 
one. 

" Go in first, Michael, and tell your mother 
that I am coming," said the considerate 
Martha. The child did so, but in this case 
there was no means for preparation, and hav- 
ing named the unexpected visitant, and given 
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his mother a hasty kiss^ he returned before 
Martha had recovered the sort of shock which 
the dirty and desolate spot on which she stood 
had occasioned. 

In truth no person unaccustomed to ap- 
proach the dwellings of the operatives in 
the towns of the manufacturing districts can 
fail to be startled at the first near sight of 
them. In the very poorest agricultural village, 
the cottages which shelter its labours have the 
pure untainted air of heaven to blow around 
their humble roofs ; but where forests of tall 
bare chimneys^ belching eternal clouds of 
smoke rear their unsightly shafts towards the 
sky, in lieu of verdant air-refreshing trees, the 
black tint of the loathsome fiactory seems to 
rest upon every object near it. The walls are 
black, the fences are black, the window-panes 
(when there are any) are all veiled in black. 
No domestic animal that pertinaciously exists 
within their tainted purheus, but wears the 
same dark hue ; and perhaps there is no con- 
dition of human life so significantly surrounded 
by types of its own wretchedness as this. 

Martha Dowling shuddered as she looked 
round her; and when Michael returned to 
lead her in, she felt half afraid of crossing the 
gloomy threshold. 
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But the widow Armstrong was> as usual, 
less dirty in her abject misery than^ perhaps, 
any other inhabitant of Hoxley-lane, or its 
immediate neighbourhood, and the mild coun- 
tenance and gentle voice with which she re- 
plied to the young lady's salutation removed 
all her scruples, and she seated herself in the 
chair placed for her by Michael, with the best 
disposition in the world to improve the ac- 
quaintance. 

" I hope you are getting better, Mrs. Arm- 
strong ?" said Martha, in that tone of genuine 
female softness which it is so impossible to 
mistake ; '^ and that you don't miss little 
Michael as much as you did at first ?" 

" You are very kind, ma'am^ to take the 
trouble of coming to such a place as this," 
replied the poor woman, in a voice that indi- 
cated something like surprise. 

Upon which Michael, who had stationed him 
self near enough to enable him to slip his little 
hand into hers, said, with a tolerably expressive 
emphasis, " This is Miss Martha, mother." 

" I wish, ma'am, I had strength and power 
to thank you as I ought, for all your conde- 
scending kindness to my poor boy !" said the 
widow earnestly. " I never see him, that he 
has not some fresh story to tell me of your 
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goodness to him. He can read a chapter in 
the Bible now as well as any boy of his age 
need to do. And oh^ Miss^ this is all owing 
to you— for never could he have given his time 
to it in the factory !" 

'* There is more praise due to him than to 
me, Mrs. Armstrong, I assure you. He is a 
very good boy at learning, and minds every 
word that is said to him. I suppose he has 
shown you his copy-book too, hasn*t he ? I 
never saw a child that had so good a notion of 
writing." 

•' He was always a quick boy. Miss — but 
never can he be thankful enough to you for 
teaching him how to put his quickness to pro- 
fit. It will be the making of him." 

** I am very glad to hear you speak so 
earnestly about his learning, because that 
makes me think that you will be pleased at 
hearing the business I am come upon. My 
papa, who is very" — here poor Martha stopped 
short. She was going to add, " kind to little 
Michael^ but her honest heart would not let 
her pronounce the words : so she changed the 
phrase, and went on with '' very desirous of 
being really useful to Michael, has commis- 
sioned me, Mrs. Armstrong, to ask you if you 
do not think it would be more profitable and 
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advantageous to him to be apprenticed to 
some good trade^ the stocking-weaving, for 
instance, than to run about our house any 
longer. Papa says he fears it will give him 
habits of idleness which he may be the worse 
for all his life — and that would be quite con- 
trary to his wishes, which have always been 
that he should benefit all his life long, by his 
good behaviour about the cow." 

Mrs. Armstrong's eyes, which had been fixed 
on the countenance of Martha^ every line of 
which spoke of truth and sincerity, fell upon 
the work she held in her hand as these words 
were uttered — ^and for a moment she made no 
answer. But feeling, perhaps, that this was 
both ungratefiil and ungracious to her visitor, 
she looked up again and said, *' I am sure, 
ma'am, we can never thank you enough for all 
your kindness." 

There was the slightest emphasis in the 
world upon the word "yow," but it was enough 
to heighten the colour of Martha, and for a 
moment she both felt and looked displeased. 

" My power, of myself, to befriend your boy, 
Mrs. Armstrong, is very little, I assure you," 
she said. *' Of course it is natural that I 
should take more notice of him than a person 
like my father can, who has so many other 
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things to attend to ; but it is to his generosity 
and benevolence that you must look for any 
lasting advantage you may hope to gain for 
him." 

" Indeed^ ma'am, I would be happy to take 
your advice in the disposal of him any way ; 
for I can't mistake your kindness or your 
power to judge what is best^ which of course 
must be greater than mine, notwithstanding 
your young age — and if Michael likes it, and 
you think it best, ma'am." 

Martha saw that the mother's fear of having 
her boy parted from her was combating the 
wiser hope for his future advantage ; and fully 
conscious that the continuing his present 
mode of life could only be productive of mor- 
tification, she boldly answered this appeal, 
and in the confiding innocence of her heart 
ventured to say, '' Perhaps, in this case, girl as 
I am, my judgment may be better than yours, 
Mrs. Armstrong. I do not think it would be 
good or pleasant for Michael in any way to 
continue living at the Lodge as he does at 
present ; and I do think, that if put to a re- 
spectable trade he may not only provide for 
himself, but be a help and* comfort to you and 
his brother likewise. This is my opinion, cer- 
tainly, and now ask his. He is still younger 
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than me, to be sure, poor little fellow^ and 
yet I think you ought to listen to his 
opinion." 

"Well, Mike, dear," said the widow, turning 
her head towards the child, " you hear what 
the young lady says; speak up, my dear, and 
tell us what you think about it.'* 

" I be ready to go, mother, if she bids me, 
and you like it," replied the boy. 

'' You can judge, ma*am, that he knows his 
duty. That is just like him. From the time 
he was able to speak, dear creature, it was 
always the same — gentle, good, and reason- 
able. I won't say but what the parting wfth 
him will be a sore trial to me, but God forbid 
that I should set the wishes of my worn-out 
life against the hopes of his young one. How 
far away is it, miss, do you happen to know 
where the master stocking-weaver bides as 
he's to go to V 

Martha confessed her ignorance on this 
point ; but added, that though she should be 
sorry to hear it was too far off for him occa- 
sionally to come home and pay her a visit, she 
should be more sorry still were he to be placed 
in the town of Ashleigh. " It would be only 
putting him for ever in the way of temptation, 
Mrs. Armstrong," said she ; " and I am sure 
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you are too sensible a woman to wish that he 
should be where doing his duty was likely to 
be a pain to him.'* 

'' Indeed and that I would," said the poor 
woman, earnestly. '* 'Tis the seeing their poor 
young faces for ever so sad and careworn, that 
is the worst trial of all." 

" How true is what my dear father says 
about the factory people," thought Martha — 
" how wonderfully they do all hate work !" 

This conviction of their epidemic idleness, 
however, in no degree chilled the good girl's 
desire at once to perform her father's will, and 
benefit a very interesting, though not, as she 
believed, a very industrious mother and son. 
So deeming it best to enter into no further 
discussion, but to accept the consent uttered 
by both as final and conclusive, she rose, and 
smiling good-humouredly at Michael said, 

" Now you have taught me the way here, I 
think I shall be able to get back again by my- 
self; and I dare say, Michael, that you and 
your mother will like to have a little conver- 
sation together about this new plan for you. 
But remember, dear, that you are home by 
five o'clock to read your lesson and show 
me your copy-book: we were interrupted 
this morning, you know." Then leaving in 
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the poor widow's hand a welcome token of 
her visit, and promising that she would 
either bring or send the papers necessary 
for her to sign, before long, the excellent 
Martha Dowling departed, after having most 
innocently, but most elSectually, lent her aid 
to the perpetration of as hateful a crime as 
the black heart of long hardened depravity 
could devise. 

Having waited till the figure of the young 
lady had passed across the little window, the 
widow Armstrong pulled her boy towards her, 
and gave him a mother's kiss. 

'' To be sure thee dost look all the better, 
my Mike, for good food and fine clothing. 
But I shan't be satisfied, unless you tell me 
that you like all these new favours that they 
are going to confer upon you." 

" I like to go, mother, very much," replied 
Michael, stoutly. 

'' Thank God ! then, my darling — ^you are 
provided for," she rejoined with a deep sigh. 
" I have known a many stocking-weavers. 
Mike, exceeding well to do, and there was 
never one of them, I'll answer for it, that had 
a better will to work, and to do his duty, than 
you have — so I have no right to doubt but 
what you will do well, and I don't doubt it. 
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But 'tis the parting with thee, my dear, dear 
child! Oh! Mike, you have been a comfort 
to me ever since jrou was born — and how do I 
know, if " 

" Mother !" cried the boy, interrupting her, 
" I'll be a comfort to you still. I'll tell you 
what I've got in my head to do, and just see 
if it is not a good plan. I mean to be the 
very best boy that ever my master had, and 
when I've gone on working with him a bit, 
two or three months, perhaps, mother, — time ^ 
enough for him really to find out that I am a 
good boy, — I will tell him all about you and 
Teddy, and make him understand that if he 
wants to keep me in good heart to work, he 
must let me trudge away home to pass a Sun- 
day now and then with you two. I don't 
think he'll be able to say no, mother, when I 
tell him about Teddy's poor legs, and all you 
have done for us both, lying a-bed here." 

Mrs. Armstrong again kissed her boy, and 
after gazing at him with a look in which pride 
and pleasure were strangely blended with 
anguish, she said, ''I do think you'll make 
your way^ Michael, for you are a good boy, a 
very good boy. But I don't know how poor 
Edward will take it." 

" That's the worst part of it, mother," re- 
plied the little fellow, beginning to cry. "Poor 
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Teddy does look so very happy of a night 
when he sees me pop round the corner upon 
him, as he comes out of the factory! But then 
I shall be able to help him, mother, all the 
better by and by. And when I come home of 
a Sunday, mother, I must teach him to write, 
and then think how beautiful to have a letter 
from one another : I know who'll give me a 
slate for Teddy, and me too, to learn with, and 
that's Miss Martha. And I shan't mind ask- 
ing her, not the least, because she knows I am 
going away. And do you know, mother, I've 
got another notion, and that's no bad comfort 
neither. I should not a bit wonder if Miss 
Martha was to turn out a right good friend to 
you and Teddy, when I am gone." 

And so the little fellow ran on — each hope- 
ful word he uttered begetting a new hope, till, 
by the* time the hour of departure arrived, his 
poor mother had at least the comfort of be- 
lieving that the prospect opening before him 
was one that he looked upon with much less of 
pain than pleasure. 

Meanwhile Martha found her way safely 
home, and gave her father such an account of 
the result of her mission as induced him to 
give her a kiss, and declare that if she was 
not the handsomest of the family, she was out- 
and-out the most useful. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mary Brotherton continues sick in heart and mind — But is 
roused and cheered by her own stedfast will — ^An.o'er true. 
Tale. 

It was not till the second dinner-bell had 
rung, that Mrs. Treralett ventured to seek 
Mary in her chamber. 

The worthy woman was perfectly aware that 
the naturally strong feelings of her young 
mistress had been violently affected by the 
scene they had witnessed, and though perhaps 
from comprehending the effect it had produced 
on her mind^ she was conscious that she should 
do no good by obtruding herself uncalled for 
upon her retirement. 

But when the signal that always brought 
them together had passed unheeded, she 
became uneasy, and availing herself of the 
privilege that long and well-requited affec- 
tion gave^ she knocked at her door and called 
upon her name. 
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Miss Brotherton answered the summons 
immediately ; but her withdrawing the bolt of 
her door^ as well as the unchanged appearance 
of her dress^ showed that she had not been 
occupied in preparing for dinner. 

^* You are not aware how late it is, my dear 
child^ the second dinner-bell has rung !'' said 
Mrs. Tremlett looking anxiously in her pale 
face. 

"Has it?" replied the young lady y "indeed, 
I beg your pardon — but I will not keep you 
waiting, I will not dress to-day, if you will ex- 
cuse it." 

" No, no, my dear, that won't do. Never 
mind about the dinner, I will tell them to take 
it out again." 

" Indeed^ I do not wish to dress," said Mary 
languidly. " Morgan will tease me by asking 
what dress I choose to wear and fifty questions 
besides. Let me go dowti as I am, nurse 
Tremlett." 

" You shan't have Morgan at all, dear. The 
dressing will refresh you, my darling child ; 
and it won't be the first time, Mary, that I have 
done all that you wanted in that way. There — 
just sit down on the sofa for one minute, 
and I will speak about the dinner, and be back 
again." 
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It was very passively that Mary did as she 
was bid, and without another word of remon- 
strance sat down and awaited the return of her 
old friend. She was indeed completely ex- 
hausted : the scene she had witnessed had not 
touched only, it had wrung her heart; and 
the hours she had passed since were not such 
as to bring her spirits back to their ordinary 
tone. It was not alone the melancholy spee- 
tacle of a fellow-creature passing from life to 
death which had thus strongly affected her — 
it was the frightf ul degradation of the group 
of human beings who liad gazed upon it with 
her. It was the horrible recollection of the 
dying woman's statement respecting the lace- 
rated flesh of her child — and it was the filth, 
the misery, the famine, and the vice that she 
had been warned of, and had seen, which had 
set her powerful, healthy, unprejudiced, and 
unselfish mind to meditate upon the state of 
things which had produced it. 

It was hardly possible for any one to be more 
profoundly ignorant upon the subject which 
had thus seized upon her heart than was 
Mary Brotherton. On the question of negro 
slavery she had from her very earliest infancy 
heard a great deal, for her father was an anti- 
(black) -slavery man, who subscribed to the 
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African society, and the missionary fund; 
drank Mr. Wilberforce's health after dinner 
whenever he had company at his table; and 
while his own mills daily sent millions of 
groans to be registered in heaven from joyless 
young hearts and aching infant limbs, he 
rarely failed to despatch with nearly equal re- 
gularity (all booked for the same region) a 
plentiful portion of benevolent lamentations 
over the sable sons of Africa, all uttered com- 
fortably from a soft arm-chair, while digestion 
was gently going on, and his well-fed person 
in a state of the most perfect enjoyment. On 
the slavery question, therefore, Mary really 
knew a great deal, and felt concerning it as 
every true Christian must feel. But as to 
every thing concerning the nature of the 
labour performed in the factories by whose 
chimneys her pleasant park was surrounded — 
the age, sex, or condition of the labourers — 
the proportion of their daily existence devoted 
to toil — the degree of care bestowed on their 
immortal souls — or the quantum of enjoyment 
permitted to them by their earthly masters, 
while awaiting a summons to the presence of 
their heavenly one — of all this Mary Brother- 
ton was as ignorant as the sleek lapdog 
that dozed upon her hearth-rug. But this 
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carefully- adjusted cloud was now passing 
away from her intellect for ever. If 

'* Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise," 

that folly had seized upon her ; for no longer 
was she destined to taste the doubtful joy of 
luxury that had never looked upon the seamy 
side of existence, or dreamed that the means 
that supplied its exquisite, yet almost un- 
noted refinements, were earned by the agony 
of labouring infants. But though this worse 
than fools' paradise was thus closed upon her 
for ever, she felt a power and energy of purpose 
awaked within her hearty that she thanked 
God upon her bended knees for giving, though 
she trembled as she received it. And never 
did sainted nun breathe purer or more earnest 
vows of self-devotion to heaven, than did this 
ardent-spirited girl to the examination, and, if 
possible, to the relief of the misery she had at 
length learned to know existed round her. 

But like most other persons when occupied 
by a really profound emotion, Mary felt no in- 
clination to talk about it. She had not indeed 
the slightest intention to conceal anything she 
did from Mrs. Tremlett ; but, on the contrary, 
hoped eventually to gain much assistance from 
her strong practical good sense: but she 
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could not discuss, she could not reason^ she 
could not prate about it now, and she went 
through the business of the dinner-table so 
tranquilly, that her watchful companion felt 
rejoiced, though a little surprised^ at her re- 
covered composure. 

Soon after they retired from table, Mary 
proposed a walk in the grounds, and as they 
wandered together through the richly.scented 
flower-garden, and then seated themselves 
where the cool breeze of evening brought the 
tempered fragrance to their senses more de- 
lightfully still, the feverish feeling of tightness 
across her forehead seemed to relax, and as if 
to apologise for the silent fit that had seized 
her, Mary looked kindly into the face of her 
old friend, and then bent forward and kissed 
her. 

" Bless you, my dear love, you feel better 
now, don't you ?" said the affectionate old 
woman. 

" Yes, dear nurse, much better. The air is 
delicious to-night." 

" It was too much for you, my dear child, 
that dreadfril scene this morning ! My dear 
Miss Brotherton, you must be reasonable, in- 
deed you must, or instead of making me the 
very happiest being in the world, as you do 
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now, my life will become one of continual 
terror and alarm. You can do no good, my 
dear, in putting yourself in such places as we 
were in to-day." 

Mary reflected for a moment before she an- 
swered her, and then said, ''Are you quite 
sure, nurse Tremlett, that a young woman 
without any natural ties whatever, and with 
a fortune so large as mine, can do no good by 
making themselves acquainted with the condi- 
tion of their poor neighbours ?" 

" Oh ! no. Miss Mary, dear, I never said 
that. You do a great deal of good by putting 
the gardener's and under-gardener's children 
to school ; and by all the help you give them 
and every body else that works about the 
place, and I dearly love to see you do it, and 
I have no doubt in the world that it keeps 
many from sending their children to the miUs, 
and it will bring a blessing upon your head, 
my dear. But that's nothing to do with poking 
yourself into such a place as you got into to- 
day. You never heard anything so dreadful 
as what Sir Matthew Dowling was telling me 
about them, before you came out the first 
time." 

Mary shuddered as she heard his name. 

*' You will promise me, dear, won't you, never 
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to go to such a horrid place again ?" resumed 
the old woman. 

*' We will not talk about that now^ my dear 
Mrs. Tremlett; I want you to tell me what 
you think I could do that would be most use- 
ful for those poor young girls. I know what 
it is to lose a mother^ dear nurse, and it makes 
me feel for them." 

" God bless your kind hearty my dear ! That 
is just like you^ and I wish, with all my heart 
and soul, that you lived somewhere among 
the farming people, for there you would have 
some reward for your charity. But God help 
me ! If one-half of what Sir Matthew told me 
is true^ these horrid girls are worse than it is 
decent to tell you, and the father's as bad." 

" But don't you think, my good friend, con- 
sidering, that I am more than come to years of 
discretion, and that you are a good deal older 
still, don't you think it might be as well for 
us, in a case of such importance as this, to see 
and judge for ourselves, instead of taking Sir 
Matthew Bowling's word for it?" said the 
heiress, while a slight frown contracted her 
brow. 

" Why, yes, Miss Mary,— only it is so diffi- 
cult to come at the truth," replied Mrs. Trem- 
lett. 
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*' Surely there is one truth that it is easy 
enough to come at. I suppose you have no 
doubt upon your mind that these people are in 
dreadful distress ?" 

'' Wicked people almost always are. Miss 
Mary." 

" Then it is my duty, Mrs. Tremlett," re- 
plied Mary almost sternly, '' to endeavour, at 
least in the case of such very young people, to 
amende or prevent their wickedness. It would 
be a frightful sin — worse in me, burdened as 
I feel myself with riches earned by the laboui* 
of such miserable little creatures as those 
whom we saw to-day — ^if I should look upon 
such utter destitution, let it be mixed up with 
what frailty it may, and pass along on the 
other side. I will not do it, Mrs. Tremlett, 
so never ask it more. At present all I know 
is, that I have seen misery. Its cause I have 
yet to learn : this may be the work of time, 
and I do not mean to wait till I have acquired 
such knowledge before I relieve the want and 
woe I have witnessed. I left word that the 
eldest girl was to come up to me. She will 
hardly delay doing so, poor creature, therefore 
I must again postpone my intended visit to 
Hoxley-lane, for I will not go out to-morrow 
till I have seen her." 

VOL II. B 
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All this was very contrary to Mrs. Trem- 
lett's judgment^ for she had a very natural 
dread lest the warm heart of her young charge 
should be imposed upon by the designing and 
depraved. Nevertheless there was a feeling 
of respect that came upon her involuntarily, 
and as it were unawares, as she listened to the 
firmly-spoken purpose of the young girl whom 
as yet she could hardly persuade herself was 
more than a child. 

In pursuance of the resolution thus de- i 

clared. Miss Brotherton did not stir from home 
during the whole of the following day. Lady 
Clarissa Shrimpton, Mrs. Gabberly, and one j 

or two more distant neighbours called; but she j 

was denied to them all^ from the fear that her , 

anticipated interview with Sophy Drake might , 

be interrupted. But the precaution was un- J 

necessary ; the long morning wore away with- j 

out the girl's making her appearance, and it j 

was not till past eight o'clock in the evening 
that a servant entered the drawing-room, and I 

informed Miss Brotherton that a very dirty \ 

girl and two little children were at the gate, 1 

who said she had given them orders to call. 

" It is very true," replied the young lady. 
" These are the people I told you to let in." | 

The man retired in silence, but paid him- 
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self for his forbearance by the vehemence of 
his wondering commentary in the servants' 
hall. 

Mary !Qrotherton was sitting at an open 
window^ with the last light of evening falling 
upon her and the volume she held in her 
hand. 

She had been making what proved but an 
idle effort to read^ even when that light was 
stronger ; but now, the volume hung listlessly 
from her hand, while her eyes, fixed on the 
brightly tinted vapours in the west, seemed to 
look athwart them, and like the worthy gen- 
tleman on the platform before Tilbury Fort, 
to gaze on many things that were '' not yet in 
sight.'' Mrs. Tremlett, with the happy indif- 
ference to the increasing twilight peculiar to 
the sisterhood of knitters, continued at another 
window to manoQuvre her bright weapons, and 
vary the successive fronts of her phalanx with 
no louder note of command than was occasion- 
ally produced by the gentle clicking of her 
needles against each other. It was nearly an 
hour since a^ word had been exchanged be- 
tween them ; but now as the footman left the 
room, Mary turned towards her, and said, — 
*' This is poor Sophy, Mrs. Tremlett. Come 

e2 
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and sit near me, will you ? I want you to hear 
all she says/' 

•Her old friend moved her place accordingly, 
and had just seated herself by the side of Miss 
^rotherton when the door again opened, and 
Sophy Drake, leading a little sister in each 
hand, entered the drawing-room. 

It required no force of contrast to render 
the miserable, squaUd, unhealthy appearance 
of these poor girls most painfully striking : if 
it had, the elegant apartment into which they 
now entered would have furnished it. Mary's 
heart smote her as she gazed upon them. 
" So young — so pretty too !" thought she, 
" and yet so painful to look upon !" 

The eldest of the three looked languid, 
weary, spirit-broken, and inanimate, hardly 
throwing a glance at the novel objects around 
her, and looking more fit to lie down and rest 
the aching limbs she slowly dragged along, 
than to indulge any feeling of curiosity. . The 
little ones had the same unsteady tired gaitj 
but they looked up with an eicpression of 
wonder, and almost of awe, on every object as 
they passed along. 

" How are you all, my poor girls ?" said 
Mary kindly, as they drew near to her. The 
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eldest girl dropped a courtesy, but made no 
audible reply. 

'* It is so sad and hopeless a grief to lose a 
mother/' continued Miss Brotherton, *' that I 
can say not one word to check your grief. But 
if there is any thing that I can do to make 
you more comfortable^ I shall be glad to do it. 
You seem all of you greatly in want of clothes. 
How comes that, when so many of the family 
work, and get wages ?" 

" The wages isn't enough to buy us bread, 
ma'am/' replied the eldest girl, " and help pay 
lodging rent." 

This statement seemed so very incredible, ; 
that Mary felt a painftil conviction that the 
young creature before her was not speaking 
truth. She remained silent for a minute or 
two, and then said, '* I suppose when you say 
bread, you mean food of all kinds ? — and tea, 
and sugar, and butter, and so on?" said 
Mary. 

'' I have not had the taste of meat in my ] 
mouth for above these two years," replied ' 
Sophy colouring, and in a voice that seemed to ^ 
indicate something like indignation — '^ and as [ 
to sugar in our tea, or butter on our bread, no j 
factory child is brought up to it." 

Mary coloured too. She longed to get ac- 
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curate information respecting their manner of 
living, and the reasons why incessant labour 
failed to supply the necessaries of life ; but 
she knew not well how to set about it. 

^' Do not be angry with me, Sophy/' said 
she, '' if I ask questions that seem unfeeling 
and very ignorant. I really know little or 
nothing about the manner in which poor people 
live, and I want to know. Not merely from 
curiosity, but because I should like to help 
them if I could." 

'^ And God knows we want help bad enough, 
ma'am," replied the girl, while tears started 
to her eyes. *' Father has got the money you 
gave yesterday, and we shall never hear any 
more of that." 

** Is he a bad father to you then ?" 

'* Not bad to beat us. But he drinks 
terrible." 

" Then I suppose his wages go partly in 
that?" 

'' His wages, and our n too, ma'am. He 
baint always able to get work. The old hands 
are often out, and then in course he takes 



our'n." 



" Then if he was a temperate, steady man, 
you would do a great deal better ?'* 

" In course we should, ma'am. But mother 
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said he took to it, as most of the others do in 
all the mills, on account of hating to come 
home so, when we young ones comes in from 
work. I have heard mother say that father 
cried when I, that was the biggest, com*dhome 
first beaten and bruised with the strap and 
the billy.roUer." 

'' What IS the billy-roller, Sophy ?" inquired 
Miss Brotherton, in an accent denoting con- 
siderable curiosity. 

" It's a long' stout stick, ma* am, that's used 
often and often to beat the little ones employed 
in the mills when their strength fails — when 
they fall asleep, or stand. still for a minute." 

" Do you mean, that the children work till 
they are so tired as to fall asleep standing ?" 

" Yes, ma'am. Dozens and dozens of 'em 
every day in the year except Sundays, is 
strapped, and kicked, and banged by the billy- 
roller, because they falls asleep." 

" But, surely, parents are greatly to blame 
to let .children young enough for that go to 
work at all ?" 

"They must just starve, ma'am, if they 
didn't," replied the girl. 

" How many years have you worked in the 
factory yourself, Sophy ?" 

" Just twelve, ma'am, this last spring.'* 
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" And how old are you V 

" Seventeen, ma'am." 

" Twelve firom seventeen ? — You mean to 
say that you began to work at the factory when 
you were five years old ?" said Mary, with some 
appearance of incredulity. 

" I was five years and three months, ma*am," 
answered the girl firmly. 

Miss Brotherton looked at Mrs. Tremlett, 
but perceived no appearance of incredulity on 
her countenance. " Is this possible, Mrs. 
Tremlett?*' said she. 

" Yes, my dear, I believe that it is very com- 
mon," replied the old woman. *' I have often 
heard it spoken of among the servants." 

'' Have you ever been at school, Sophy ?*' 

" Yes> ma'am. Afore father changed his 
mill and took work under Sir Matthew we all 
— father, mother, Grace, Dick, and all, worked 
for the great Quaker gentleman, Joseph Tell, 
and he had a school in the factory for Sun- 
days." 

'f And you learnt to read there of course V 
No, ma'am, I didn't;" replied the girl; 
shaking her head. 

" Whose fault was that, my dear ? — Surely 
if you were put to school, you ought to have 
learnt to read ?" 
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** I couldn't, ma'am, I couldn't — and it was- 
not my fault neither," replied the girl with 
considerable agitation. 

"We was often and often kept going till 
twelve o'clock on a Saturday night, and when 
the Sunday comed we couldn't sit down upon 
the bench, neither Grace, nor Dick, nor I, 
without falling dead asleep. 'Twas the only 
right good sleep we had, that before Sundays 
I mean, 'cause father was always obligated to 
wake us every other morning afore five o'clock, 
summer and winter, and earlier than that too, 
when we worked night-work. So keeping our 
eyes open on Sundays wasn't possible, 'cause 
they didn't strap us." 

" Then there is not one of you can read ?" 

" No, ma'am, not one." 

" Can your father read ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, he can. That is he could, he 
says, when he was younger, but he has almost 
forgot now. He says, in his young days, the 
machinery improvements was nothing like 
what they be now, and that the piecer children 
hadn't not half so far or so fast to walk 
as they have now, and he learnt to read of 
his own mother when he comed home at 
nights.*' 

" And why doesn't he do the same for his 
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children as his mother did for him?" said 
Miss Brotherton. 

'' Because we couldn't keep our eyes open 
for two minutes together when we comes 
home at night. I have seen poor mother^ as 
is dead and gone^ lay little Becky here dewn 
upon the bundle of straw that she and I sleeps 
upon, 'cause she couldn't keep up to eat her 
supper when she corned from the mill — and 
I I have seen her put the sopped bread in her 
mouth when she was so dead asleep, that she 
couldn't get her to swallow it — and how could 
she or the rest of us learn to read, ma'am ?" 

Mary made no reply, but sat* for a moment 
or two, with her eyes fixed on the ground, in 
very painful uncertainty as to what she could 
say or do, that could be of effectual service to 
the miserable group before her. She felt, that 
though poor Sophy might perhaps be telling 
nothing but the truth in this dismal description 
of her wretched family, it was not from her 
that any general information could be ob- 
tained. It was^ as she thought, utterly im- 
i possible that it could apply to the hundreds of 
I thousands who, she had heard it stated, as a 
, matter of national pride, by some of her rich 
neighbours, were employed in the factories of 
England and Scotland. A moment's thought 
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suiBced to convince her (as it has done multi- 
tudes of amiable minded ladies and gentlemen 
besides) that it was perfectly impossible such 
horrors could exist on the glorious soil of 
Britain ; unless indeed^ as in the case before 
her, the unhappy drunkenness of the father 
plunged his helpless family into a degree of 
poverty, which nothing, perhaps, but the un- 
natural degree of labour described by this 
poor motherless girl could avert. 

I must clothe them all, " thought she, 

and put the little ones to school. Perhaps, 
too, I may find a place in my own kitchen for 
poor Sophy. But as to learning from her any 
thing that can be depended upon respecting 
the system by which the factory labour is 
regulated, that is quite hopeless." 

She felt,however,that the weary -looking group 
ought not to return empty-handed after their 
walk, with no reward for it but her promises ; 
and turning to Mrs. Tremlett, asked her in a 
half whisper what she could give them, that 
might be made immediately useful in the way 
of clothing, their garments being in a con- 
dition that it was painful to her to behold. 

" You might give them that piece of dark 
eotton, my dear, that you bought the other 
day for the coachman's children. There is no 
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great hurry you know about them^ for they 
are not to go to school till next month." 

" Very true. It is just the thing," replied 
Mary ; and having rung the bell and ordered 
her maid to appear, she gave orders to have it 
brought to her. 

^' I do not exactly know how much there is 
of it, Sophy," said she, putting it into her 
hand, " but enough, I think, for one or two of 
you, and I will get more of the same sort when 
next I go to Ashleigh." 

Sophy took it with a courtesy; but having 
held it for a moment said, '' Please, ma*am, 
this won't be no use to me, unless I. may pawn 
part to get the rest made." 

*' Can you not make a gown for yourself and 
your sisters, my good girl?" demanded Mary. 

" Please, ma'am, I never was learnt to sew," 
replied the girl, blushing. 

More convinced than ever that her first 
effort to assist the poor operatives had led 
her by an unlucky chance into a family, whose 
unthrifty habits made it almost hopeless to 
attempt doing them any essential service, 
Mary drew forth her purse, and giving half- 
a-crown to each of them, took the useless 
material back, saying, "' I will send you some 
more decent clothes to wear, Sophy — and then 
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we must think what Airther can be done for 
you and these poor little ones. But, indeed, 
my dear girl> I greatly fear that unless your 
habits are improved, and that you can be 
taught to use your needle like all other decent 
young women, in making and mending what 
is given you, it will be impossible for me, or 
for any one, to do you much good." 

Poor Sophy Drake looked both sorry and 
ashamed as she listened to this reproof, — but 
she attempted not to answer it, and again 
courtesying as she received the money, she 
turned away without again speaking, and left 
the room. 

" This is very, very dreadful ! nurse Trem- 
lett," said Mary, as soon as they were alone. 
" I could not have believed that it was possible 
in such a country as England, to find human 
beings in a state of such degraded ignorance 
as that poor girL Did you ever meet with 
any thing like it before ?" 

'' I can't say, Miss Mary, that I ever before 
came within reach of hearing a factory-girl 
speak so much as I have heard to-day. But 
I can't pretend to say that I am a bit sur- 
prised. I told you, my dear, from the begin- 
ning, that you would only get yourself into 
trouble, and do no good. From the very first 
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of coming to this country, which was but a 
month before I came to live with your 
mamma^ I always heard the same history of 
the factory folks. And you know, my dear, 
what every body says must be true " 

Mary, as she listened to this, looked harassed, 
puzzled, and wretched. " But is it not some- 
thing unheard of in the history of the world," 
said she, " that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of persons should exist, all labour- 
ing, young and old, with unceasing industry to 
support themselves, and that this their pain- 
ful labour should subject them to such habits 
of inevitable ignorance and degradation, that 
all decent and respectable persons must be 
taught to shun them ?" 

" It does seem very hard upon them, my 
dear, to be sure/' repUed her companion; 
^' but as to why it is so, I am sure it is impos- 
sible for us to guess. It must be partly their 
own faults of course ; but at any rate, my dear, 
I wish you would not go on, working yourself 
up so. I can't bear to see you. Miss Mary, 
looked vexed and miserable for what you can't 
help the least bit in the world. And besides, 
my dear, I must say, that it is nowise right 
for a young lady like you to run the risk of 
getting near very bad people indeed, whose 
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ways I don't like to talk to you about. I 
know you can't abide Sir Matthew Dowling, 
and I can't say I ever saw or heard of much to 
like in him ; but for all that^ there is not any 
good that I can see in disbelieving what he 
told us about these very people. He must 
know more about them than we can> and it 
was quite shocking I do assure you, Miss 
Mary^ the things he told me. A great deal 
too bad to repeat, I promise you." 

Mary burst into tears. " I am very un- 
happy, Mrs. Tremlett," said she, '* and it is 
not putting faith in Sir Matthew Dowling that 
can make me less so. That I may be led to 
do many things from my great ignorance, 
which were I better informed I should not do, 
is very likely ; and it is therefore my duty to 
obtain information upon this tremendous sub- 
ject as speedily as possible. Would to God, 
my good friend, that you could give it me ! 
But as you cannot, we will cease to speculate 
together upon what we neither of us under- 
stand. I am sorry that our awful adventure 
yesterday prevented my purposed visit to the 
poor woman in Hoxley-lane. We both agreed, 
you know, that I could get no harm there; 
and I have an object in view in making that 
visit that I am sorry to have delayed. We 
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will go there to-morrow, nurse Tremlett, — 
and so early in the morning, as to run no risk 
of meeting any of the fine folks who love to 
show themselves on the Ashleigh road.'* 

Mary Brotherton did go early the following 
morning to Hoxley-lane. But her visit was 
too late, by exactly twenty-four hours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A t6te-a-t^te walk — Lively if not instructive conversation — • 
The rich visiting the poor — Misplaced confidence — Inno- 
cent sin. 

The fashionable and luxurious Sir Matthew 
Dowling was not usually an early riser, but on 
the morning of the day which followed 
Martha's visit to Hoxley-lanO; he almost out- 
did ihe lark. His attorney having been sent 
for from Ashleigh with all speed within an 
hour after he had received his daughter's 
report, all things regarding the procuring in- 
dentures had been made easy^ and he found 
himself when he waked in the morning, in 
every sense, ready for action. 

Great, and very awful is the power of wealth 
in a bad man's hands ; for scarcely is there 
any barrier which the law can raise for the pro- 
tection of those who have it not, sufficiently 
strong to save them, at all times and seasons, 
from the aggressions of those who have it. 
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How Mr. Canterbury^ the attorney of Sir Mat- 
thew Dowling, contrived to get his part of 
the business executed so speedily, it would be 
difficult to say ; but certain it is, that consider- 
ably before the knight's usual hour of break- 
fast on the following morning, this active friend 
and agent arrived at the lodge with docu- 
ments, which only wanted the signature of the 
parties concerned to render them of sufficient 
power to bind little Michael during the next 
eleven years of his life, as apprenticed to Mr. 
Elgood Sharpton, for the purpose of learning 
the business of a stocking-weaver. 

The name of Deep Valley, by which Mr. 
Elgood Sharpton's factory was universally 
known, was not mentioned, but instead of this 
he was described as Elgood Sharpton, Esq., 
of Thistledown House, Derbyshire, a designa- 
tion most satisfactorily proving his honour- 
able station, and, of course, his high respecta- 
bility. 

Sir Matthew perused the document, smiled, 
nodded his approval, replaced the red tape 
with which it had been tied, and lodged it in 
his coat-pocket, saying kindly to the judicious 
attorney as he did so, '' Canterbury ! we must 
get you made coroner at the next vacancy — 
or if we miss that, something or other else 
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that may suit you, my good fellow. You de- 
serve to be taken care of, and you shall.*^ 

Mr. Canterbury expressed his gratitude 
and departed ; whereupon Martha was again 
summoned to the presence of her father. 

'' What a capital good girl you are, Martha," 
said the knight> affectionately patting her 
cheek, " always up and about before any of 
the r€st are out of their beds — I tell you what, 
Martha, you and I will have our breakfast 
comfortably together without waiting for any 
of them, and then I will walk down with you 
myself to see Michael's mother, and settle with 
her about the little fellow's destination." 

Proud and happy was Martha made by 
this invitation, and gaily did she sally forth, 
when the cheerful meal was ended, for the 
rare pleasure of a tete-a-tete walk with the 
great man. Nothing could exceed Sir Mat- 
thew's good humour; he chatted, and joked, 
and talked of taking them all on a trip to 
Paris, and in short was hardly silent for a 
single moment. But amidst all this communi- 
cative confidential gossip, he never said a word 
more concerning the business they were upon. 

Once or twice Martha began to say some- 
thing intended to preface an inquiry as to the 
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local destination of Michael^ but some lively 
sally from her father always turned thje con- 
versation into another channel, till at length 
they entered the gloomy region of Hoxley- 
lane ; after which, neither of them spoke again 
till Martha said, — '* This is the house, papa. 
But I believe we had better go in the back 
way. Shall I step in first, and say that you 
are coming?" 
V *' No, no, my dear, there is no occasion to 
• be so ceremonious, we will go in together." 
Martha then lifted the latch, and they did 
go in together, causing the sick woman to 
\ start as if she had seen a spectre. It was 
\ nearly three years since Mrs. Armstrong had 
} last found herself in the overpowering pre- 
• sence of Sir Matthew Dowling ; and the belief 
thai this visit was for the express purpose of 
receiving her thanks, increased the embarrass- 
ment so startling a condescension was calcu- 
lated to produce. 

Martha saw her colour change from pale to 
red, and then to pale again, and gently ap- 
proaching her, said, — " Mrs. Armstrong, my 
father. Sir Matthew Dowling, is come himself 
to talk with you about little Michael." 

"It is very — condescending, miss," mur- 
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mured the poor woman, " and I'm very grate- 
ful for this and all favours." 

" Very good^ very good," said the knight, 
in return — not, however, looking very steadily 
in her face. " This young lady, who, I sup- 
pose you know, is Miss Martha Dowling, my 
daughter, paid you a visit yesterday, I believe, 
and spoke to you, did she not, about your Uttle 
boy r 

*' Yes, sir," was the concise reply. 

" And you approved, she tells me, of his 
being put to a good trade ?" 

** In course, sir, I can't but approve, and be 
thankful for his being put in the way to help 
himself, and his poor crippled brother, too, 
when I am gone ; but, I hope no oflTence, sir, 
I'd be right glad to know your honour's plea- 
sure as to the place where he is to be." 

" And that is a little more than I can tell 
you, my good woman/' replied Sir Matthew, 
in a friendly, famihar tone. ** I can tell you 
where his master that is to be lives. That," 
he continued, drawing the indentures out of 
his pocket, " that we shall find written down 
here : but he is one of the first in his line, and 
a capital trade it is, I promise you ; so that he 
has got work-shops, I believe, in half-a-dozen 
places. However, I'll make it my business to 
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learn whereabouts Michael is to be, and let 
you know." 

As he said this. Sir Matthew opened the in- 
strument, and busied himself in unscrewing 
the top of his neat little portable ink-bottle. 

*' Then if it is all the same to you, sir,**' re- 

pUed the widow Armstrong, in rather an un* 

I steady voice, " I should like well to know 

; where it would be, before I put my hand to 

the binding him." 

Martha looked up, more than half afraid 
that such cautious acceptance of the important 
service oflTered might offend her hot-tempered 
father ; but, equally to her surprise and satis- 
faction, she perceived that his countenance, 
instead of expressing anything of the kind^ 
wore a look of more than usual good-humour, 
as he repUed, beginning, at the same time, to 
replace the red tape round the papers, " That 
shall be just as it pleases you, my good woman ; 
we won't say anything more about it just yet." 
Then, turning to Martha, he said, in a sort of 
half-whisper, ** I can't stay now, Martha : we 
must go, dear, because I expect to find some 
one waiting for me at home. But we must 
not deceive the poor dear woman either. She 
ought to know, Martha, that this is a chance 
I may not have again, God knows when, if 
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ever. Can't you explain to her, my dear, 
that this is a sort of thing that by no means 
happens every day ? Some time ago I had an 
opportunity of doing this gentleman a good 
turn about one of his principal hands for 
whom he was greatly interested, — ^for he is 
like a father to them all, and he promised 
then to return it whenever I had anything of 
the same sort at heart. So now, I have written 
to him about this boy, and he has answered 
me as kind as possible ; only he tells me that 
he has got such quantities of applications from 
the people round him, that when he has a va- 
cancy among the bound hands, he can't l^eep 
it open, and that he must have yes or no at 
once. I am afraid, therefore, that we must 
give it up, my dear." 

This was '^soft sorder," as the inimitable 
Slick calls it ; and the poor doubting, trem- 
bUng, helpless bit of human nature, lying on 
the bed from whence she knew fiiU well she 
should never rise, did not listen to it unmoved. 
She felt, as he intended she should, her heavy 
responsibility, and looked up into the face of 
Martha in a manner that very speakingly asked 
for counsel. 

The good girl understood the appeal, and 
frankly answered it. "You hear what my 
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father says, Mrs. Armstrong/' said she, lean* 
ing over the poor invalid. 

" Yes, miss, I do,'* replied the anxious wo- 
man, " and, God help me ! — I feel as weak and 
ignorant as a baby about what I ought to say 
in return." 

♦* I don't know how that can be," said the 
innocent Martha a little reproachfully. " You 
know exactly how the case stands, and must 
certainly be able to judge what you think it 
right to do under these circumstances." 

" I hope excuse, miss, if I seem over mo- 
thersome and foolish about him," replied the 
poor widow in a deprecating tone ; "but he's a 
precious boy to me, and the binding him comes 
upon me unawares like." 

" Well, then, there's nothing more to be 
said, I think," said Martha, withdrawing her- 
self from the bed. " It seems a matter of feel- 
ing, papa, and I don't think we ought to battle 
against it, for it is very likely she would be 
unhappy if we persuaded her, let it turn out as 

it would." 

Instead of answering. Sir Matthew suddenly 
wheeled round, and looked out of the window, 
as if the bit of stony mduld extending ten feet 
deep to the ditch that fenced it contained 
something of peculiar interest and curiosity. 
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During this interval, which lasted about a 
minute, the widow Armstrong again fixed her 
eyes upon the face of Martha, with an appeal- 
ing look that seemed to implore assistance 
from her judgment, while it evidently expressed 
confidence in her kindness. When Sir Mat- 
thew again permitted his countenance to be 
visible to them, it expressed nothing but in- 
difference ; but Martha thought it was such an 
easy good-natured sort of indifference, that 
there could be no danger in bringing him back 
to the subject, even though he said as he 
turned round, " Come, my dear Martha, I 
cannot stay another moment, I do assure 
you." 

" I am quite ready, papa," she replied ; 
" but don't you think it is almost a pity 
to let such an opportunity be lost for poor 
Michael ?" 

" Certainly it is, my dear," he replied in 
the most good humoured accent imaginable. 
'' But what would you have me do, my dear 
child ? Depend upon it there is no real charity 
in assisting people against their will, or in a 
manner in any way contrary to their inclina- 
tions. You know perfectly well that it was 
my real and sincere wish that this good woman's 
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child should be well provided for. An oppor- 
tunity for doing this^ better far than I 
could have hoped for, is now proposed, but 
evidently does not meet her wishes. Un- 
fortunately I must send the answer by to-day's 
post, and surely you would not recommend me 
to accept thid situation for the boy, excellent 
as it is, against his mother's will ?" 

" No, papa — only it seems to me that Mrs. 
Armstrong has not quite made up her mind 
about it ; and I thought perhaps that a few 
minutes' consideration might enable her to 
perceive how great a loss it would be to 
Michael were she to refuse it.'* 

'' Well, Martha !" returned the knight with 
a sort of jocose sigh, and at the same time 
seating himself on one of the widow's treasured 
rush-bottomed chairs, " I would rather make 
the person I expect wait at Dowling Lodge 
for an hour, than either disappoint your kind 
heart, or hurry this good woman into saying 
any thing that she does not really mean. 
What does the little fellow himself say about 

itr 

" He's grateful and thankful, sir, for what < 

is offered to him, and willing he is to accept ' 

it. — ^'Tis only my poor weak sick heart that 
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has got no courage left in it. You think, 
miss, he had better take it ?" she added, turn- 
ing her anxious eyes upon Martha. 

For a moment Martha felt a repugnance to 
the taking upon herself, as it were, the respon- 
sibility of the transaction, but an exclamation 
from her father settled the business at once. 

" Poor soul !" said he. " How natural is 
this weakness ! Give her, by your advice, the 
strength she wants, Martha — it is the most 
valuable gift you can bestow !" 

" Indeed papa is very right, Mrs. Arm- 
strong," said Martha cheerfully. '' Michael 
will never forgive me if I let you throw away 
this golden opportunity." 

" And I am sure I should never forgive my- 
self if I threw away for him anything that you 
could call so, my dear young lady. I know 
full well all you have done for him, and been to 
him, and to doubt your judgment would be a 
sin indeed. So, if you please, miss, I am quite 
ready to sign." 

Had Sir Matthew Dowling wanted any 
strengthening of the motives which actuated 
the deed he was about to perpetrate, he would 
have found it in this speech. The phrase, '* I 
know what you have been to him," requiring 
no very forced interpretation, in order to sug- 
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gest to him that it was probable she knew 
what he had been to him also. However, he 
felt no inclination to disturb the business which 
was proceeding so satisfactorily, and therefore 
again smiled very kindly as he said, " I am 
sure nobody can find fault with your conduct 
in this business, Mrs. Armstrong. It has been 
exactly what it ought to be, and the better I 
think of you, the more anxious I feel to ensure 
this excellent situation for your boy. But, stay 
a moment : I came down here in such a hurry, 
that I forgot the necessity of having a witness. 
Wait here for a moment, Martha, and I dare 
say I shall find some of Mrs. Armstrong's 
neighbours who may not only be able to wit- 
ness these indentures, but also to give her their 
opinion upon the advantage of them." 

So saying the knight arose, and walked out 
of the room; but, before an anxious inquiry 
from the poor woman about the possibility of 
writing to her boy could be answered by Mar- 
tha he returned again, followed by Parsons 
and another overlooker from one of his own 
factories, whom he found accidentally close to \ 

the premises. i 

" Here is a bit of good luck for us, Martha," 
said Sir Matthew, as he entered : " I should | 

have been sadly put to it for time, if I had had \ 
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to run about till I could find a man who knew 
how to write his name. I have asked two 
fellows already, but they both said ' No.' — 
There is one comfort for you, at any rate, Mrs. 
Armstrong, your boy will never be in such a 
state of ignorance as that." 

Sir Matthew, as he spoke, again untied the 
paper, and dipping a pen which had been stuck 
within his coat sleeve into the ink-bottle, he 
gave both pen and paper into the hands of 
Martha, saying, '^ There, dear, you will hold 
it for her better than I shall — only make haste ! 
— I hate to break an appointment." 

Martha received the paper, and without a 
moment's delay laid it before the pale and 
trembling woman, placing at the same time the 
pen in her right hand, and indicating with her 
own finger the place, to which Sir Matthew 
had pointed, as that where her signature 
should be« 

The poor wom^n received both submissively ; 
and after a moment's pause, looked up once 
more into the face of Martha, who was bending 
over her. A kind and encouraging smile sat 
upon her plain but expressive features, and 
without further hesitation the widow Arm- 
strong signed her name. 
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"Here, Parsons, sign away !" said Sir Mat- 
thew, gaily, as he withdrew the document from 
the bed. The ready servant obeyed, and his 
fellow- driver followed his example, without 
waiting for any fiirther instructions. 

"Now, then, Martha, let us be off!" cried 
the knight, moving towards the door as he 
pocketed the papers. But, stopping suddenly 
before he opened it, he said, "By the way. 
Parsons, as chance has brought you here, we 
may as well make use of you about getting a 
few necessaries for our little stocking- weaver. 
We must trust you to get whatever may be 
wanted. He may take the clothes he has worn 
at the lodge, for Sundays ; but of course they 
would not be suitable for him to work in." 

"Very well. Sir Matthew, I will see about 
it," replied the important overlooker. 

^'I must have no time lost, if you please," 
rejoined his master, rather sharply ; " for Mr. 
Elgood Sharpton mentioned in his letter, that 
he should be having some of his people pass* 
ing this way who might take charge of him ; 
and I am sure I can't say when they may 
happen to call. So go directly into the town. 
Parsons, and buy whatever you think the boy 
may want. I dare say this will be very nearly 
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the last expense^ Mrs. Armstrong/' he added^ 
''that I shall be put to for him, and I assure 
you that I shall pay it very willingly." 

With these words he left the room; and 
Martha^ pronouncing a short but kind fare- 
well, followed him. Soon after she had over- 
taken him, and again passed her arm through 
his, she was startled by a violent burst of 
laughter ; and, on looking back, perceived, at 
no gi*eat distance behind them. Parsons and \ 
his companion, taking their way over a stile, ; 
that led by a short cut to Brookford factory. 
It was from them the hearty laugh had pro- 
ceeded. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Miss Brotfaerton visits the widow Armstrong, and lays the 
foundation of a yery lasting friendship — She then calls at 
Dowling Lodge, hut fails of obtaining what she went for. 

As soon as Miss Brotherton and Mrs. Trein- 
lett had finished their breakfast on the morn- 
ing after the interview with Sophy Drake in 
the drawing-room at Milford Park, they set 
off together on foot to visit the widow Arm- 
strong in Hoxley-lane. 

*' Nothing can happen to us worse than our 
adventure in the carriage the day before yes- 
terday," observed the young lady : «' you will 
confess, dear friend, will you not, that Sir 
Matthew's walking into the carriage was more 
terrible than anything likely to befall us on 
the high-road without one ?" 

"Why, I suppose I must, my dear," an- 
swered the old lady ; " for, to tell you the truth^ 
1 don't think you could look more put out if 
a constable were to come up and arrest you." 
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*' Decidedly not, Mrs. Tremlett ; and listen 
to the birds, and sniff the sweet air, and then 
tell me if we are not wise to walk V* 

The old woman confessed that she really did 
enjoy it, and on they went, with the gardener's 
boy for a guide, till, in less than an hour, they 
found themselves before the door of No. 12, 
in Hoxley-lane. Probably their little pioneer 
was not one of the widow's visiters, for the 
pass through the hedge, leading to the back- 
kitchen door, appeared unknown to him ; and, 
in answer to Miss Brotherton's knock for ad- 
mittance, the principal entrance to No. 12 
was opened by the ragged mistress of the 
tenement. 

"Does the widow Armstrong live here?" 
inquired Mary, 

" Yes, ma'am," observed the woman gloomily ; 
continuing, as she made way for the ladies 
to enter, '*• The widow Armstrong is a lucky 
woman — she has got but one child left to pro- 
vide for, and yet the gentlefolks keeps coming 
to help her, but nobody thinks of me and my 
ten young ones." 

The ready hand of Miss Brotherton was 
immediately in her purse. " That is a large 
family indeed, my good woman. Are they 
none of them old enough to help themselves T* 

F 3 
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" The seven oldest have all been in the fac- 
tory from a'most the time they could stand, 
ma'am/' replied Mrs. Sykes; ''and if they 
hadn*t, they must have been dead and buried 
long ago for want of bread. But though they 
have worked, poor creturs, early and late, 
there's no more come of it, than that their 
bones be here instead of in the churchyard." 

" But with so large a number, all receiving 
wages," said Miss Brotherton, gently, " I should 
have hoped that you might have found your- 
selves better oflF than you seem to be." 

" And that's what we are told, ma'am, from 
year's end to year's end ; and we must bear it, 
for there is no help. But 'tis a'most as bitter 
as the work that grinds us." 

Neither the person nor manner of Mrs. Sykes 
were in any degree prepossessing; she was 
dirty, and in every way untidy in the extreme. 
She had on her feet the fragments of a pair of 
men's shoes, but no stockings, the rest of her 
clothing being barely sujQScient to cover her. 
Her eye, voice, and complexion furnished 
strong indications of her being accustomed to 
take spirits; while her frightfully thin limbs 
gave her the appearance of being half-starved. 
Jn short, it was impossible to look at her with- 
out feeling that she was a degraded, as well as 
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a suffering being. Mary Brotherton did feel 
this, and her heart sunk within her as she 
thought of Sophy Drake, of her drunken father, 
and of all Mrs. Tremlett had told her respect- 
ing the yiee, which, like a wide-spreading and 
hideous epidemic, seemed to ravage in all 
directions the miserable neighbourhood in 
which fate had placed her. She shuddered 
as she contemplated the wretched being that 
stood before her; and, tiU she had spoken 
the words given above, a deep feeling of the 
woman's un worthiness chilled the ready pity 
of her warm young heart. But both in these 
words themselves, and in the tone of quiet 
settled despair in which they^ were spoken, 
there was a frightful and mysterious allusion 
to some species of injustice and cruelty, under 
which accusation she seemed herself to be 
included. 

The distaste and reprobation that were a 
moment before making hasty inroads upon 
her benevolence, seemed suddenly arrested as 
she listened; and she was about to repeat 
again the questions she had already so use- 
lessly asked, as to whence this universal seve- 
rity of judgment against the factory labourers 
arose ; and wherefore, beyond all others sub- 
mitted to the sentence which dooms human 
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beings to toil, these people should appear to 
loathe their employment, and execrate, as it 
should seem, the very means by which they 
lived. But ere her lips opened to demand 
the explanation to which she so eagerly desired 
to listen, a glance at the hard features of the 
wretched woman checked her. " It cannot be 
from such as these," thought she, '' that truth 
and instruction can be reasonably looked 
for" — and as she silently gave her alms, and 
moved onwards towards the door which had 
been pointed to, as that of the widow Arm- 
strong, something like a systematic project for 
making herself mistress of the knowledge she 
wanted, for the first time, suggested itself to 
her imagination. 

Mrs. Sykes eyed the silver largesse, as it 
fell into her hand, with a glance that seemed 
to devour it, and the words of thanks she 
uttered were almost hysterical in their eager 
vehemence. After delaying a moment for the 
contemplation of this precious " drudge 'twixt 
man and man," she opened the door of com- 
munication, and Miss Brotherton and her 
friend passed into the dwelling-room of the 
widow Armstrong. 

Contrary to custom, her lame boy, Edward, 
was sitting on the side of her bed, and when 
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Mary entered he was holding her hand, and 
gazing in her face with an expression of counte- 
nance which appeared to both the intruders to 
be the most piteous they had ever looked 
upon. The poor child was looking, too, most 
wretchedly ill, and the first idea which sug- 
gested itself was, that he felt himself to be 
dying. 

Notwithstanding the extreme poverty of 
the widow Armstrong, there was an air of 
decency and decorum about her, that might in 
any situation have commanded respect; but, , 
when contrasted with the appearance of her 
neighbour, seemed to indicate a claim to more 
observance than her visiters were showing by 
this sudden and uninvited entrance. 

*' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Armstrong," said 
Mary, gently, " for breaking in upon you so 
abruptly ; and I fear our doing so may have 
startled your sick child. This little fellow is 
very ill, I fear ?" 

" It is long since he has known health, 
ma'am," replied the widow : " but it is not that 
which makes him look so white and trembling 
now. We have lost what was dearer to us 
both than all the world beside ; and though I \ 
don't think as this one will ever look up again, ' 
I can't find a word in my heart to comfort 
him !" 
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'' What, then, has happened to you ?" said 
Mary, with much interest — " Nothing bad to 
your son Michael, I hope ?" 

'* You know Michael, ma*am ?" said the poor 
woman, anxiously. 

" I have seen him at Sir Matthew Dow- 
lings' " she replied. 

" I wish you never had, ma'am !" rejoined 
the widow bitterly — " We were only starving 
before, but now we are worse than that" 

" Do explain to me what you mean, Mrs. 
Armstrong," said Mary. 

" I ought to do it, ma'am, for you speak 
kindly; and that's a claim poor folks can 
seldom withstand. But how can I tell you the 
matter, ma'am ? I know nothing ; and that's 
the reason why poor Edward and I are so 
miserable." 

" But that is a bad way to get into, my 
good Mrs. Armstrong," said Mary, cheerfully. 
" Don't fret yourself about fancied evils, 
which perhaps do not exist. Little Edward 
here should know better than that." 

The pale, broken-hearted boy looked at her 
with lack-lustre eyes, but s€dd nothing. 

'' Are you uneasy because Michael has not 
been down to see you lately ?" resumed Miss 
Brotherton. 
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" He never failed to come, ma'am, till he 
was carried away from us !" replied the widow, 
with a sob, that seemed the result of strength 
exhausted, and weakness that co\dd struggle 
no longer. 

" Carried away from you !" cried Mary, 
changing colour. " What do you mean, Mrs. 
Armstrong ? Who has carried away Michael 
from you ?" 

" Sir Matthew Dowling, ma'am, has had 
him taken away," and another sob followed 
the words. 

" Do not think I torment you thus from 
idle curiosity," pursued Mary, bending over 
her ; '' but I entreat you to explain to me 
fully what you mean. I am greatly interested 
for your little boy." 

*' I thank you for it, ma'am," returned the 
poor mother, mournfully ; " but I can tell little 
that you, or any grand Ijfly, the friend of Sir 
Matthew, would think to the purpose. Yet the 
parting with him without one blessing, or one 
kiss, is hard to bear, though we don't justly 
know that any harm's to come to him." 

" I am no particular friend of Sir Matthew 
Dbwling's," replied Mary, with an accent 
which perhaps spoke more than her words. 

'' Then I will tell you about Michael !" ex- 
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claimed the lame boy, coming round the bed 
to the place where she was standing, and look- 
ing into her face as if he thought he could 
read all her thoughts there. *' You have 
seen poor Mike when he was living there, 
ma'am ?" 

'' Yes, I have, my dear boy," she replied, 
gazing with deep feeling at his pale, but 
beautiful countenance ; " I have seen him 
there more than once, Edward, and I am 
quite sure he was not happy, though he was 
dressed so fine." 

" He was more unhappy ten times over," 
replied Edward, '^ than when he was as rago*ed 
as me." 

" Was he unkindly treated ?" demanded 
Mary. 

" He was beaten, kicked, and spit upon !" 
cried Edward, bursting into tears; ''and 
then he was told to laugh, and look merry." 

" A wretched, wretched sort of cruelty,*' 
she replied, " of which I can well believe Sir 
Matthew capable. But you surely do not 
suppose that he has run away from it without 
telling you or his mother that he had such an 
intention ?" 

'' If you knew Mike better, ma'am, you 
wouldn't think that he could do such wicked- 
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ness/' said the mother. '* He has stood beat- 
ing with strap and stick for years^ ma'am, 
young as he is ; and never asked to stop from 
the mill a day, though he has been bruised 
almost to a jelly ; — and worse than that, too, 
poor lamb ! a hundred fold, with such a heart 
as his, he has seen his lame brother there, that 
was always dearer, a great deal, to him than 
himself — ^he has seen the cruel stripes fall on 
his poor shoulders, too ; and though he has 
come home with his little face washed with 
tears from it, he didn't think of running away." 

Mary saw that she had given pain, and 
hastened to atone for it by expressing her 
sorrow for supposing such a thing possible ; 
and then repeated her request, that she might 
be told what it was that had happened. 

The widow then related more succinctly 
than might have been expected all that had 
passed between herself, her boy, and Miss 
Martha Dowling, on the morning which fol- 
lowed the theatrical representation at Dowling 
Lodge. And before she proceeded farther, 
Edward bore testimony to the spirited and 
courageous willingness with which his brother 
had adopted the proposed scheme. He had, 
it seemed, as usual, watched Teddy's return 
from the factory — tojd him what Sir Matthew 
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proposed doing for him^ and declared^ that, 
hard as it would be to part with him and 
" mother/' he was ready and willing to start, 
and was quite determined to be the best boy 
that ever was 'prenticed^ and to be workman 
enough to maintain them both as soon as his 
time was out. 

Here the widow again resumed her narra- 
tive, and related very accurately the scene of 
the following morning ; dwelling much on the 
young lady*s kind manner, and on her own 
putting it to her whether she advised that the 
child should go, or not. 

" And Martha Dowling counselled you to 
let him go?" demanded Miss Brothertoh. 

''Yes, again and again she did," replied 
the poor mother. 

" You are quite sure it was Miss Martha?" 

*' Oh, yes, ma'am ; my Mike took care to 
make me understand that> the day they came 
together." 

" Then be quite easy in your mind, Mrs. 
Armstrong," said Mary, eagerly. " I have 
no great liking for Sir Matthew Dowling. I 
do not think well of him, nor have I much to 
say in favour of any of his family. They seem 
to me to be cold-hearted, selfish people. But 
for this one, this Miss Martha that you speak 
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of^ I will undertake to answer for it that she 
has never deceived you^ and that if she advised 
you to let Michael go> it was because she 
thought the doing so would be advantageous 
to him.*' 

" Bless you for ever and for ever, ma'am !'* 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, seizing the liand of Mary, 
and pressing it to her lips. " There is truth, 
ma'am, in your voice, and in your eyes. Do as 
I do, Edward, dear ! Look at the kind face of 
this young lady, and see if you can't find com- 
fort from what she says ? I did think, myself, 
ignorant as I am, that the young lady had an 
honest face. But, oh ! ma'am, let it be as it 
will, and make the very best of it, 'tis cruel to 
have our darling taken away in this fashion, 
without one word of take-leave and blessing !" 

" Indeed it is !" replied Mary ; '' and your 
being ignorant of the place of his destination 
increases this anxiety. But on this point, at 
least, I think I shall be able to set your mind 
at rest. Before this time to-morrow, I will 
take care to see some part of the family at the 
Lodge, and shall certainly not scruple to in- 
quire every particular respecting your boy. 
Keep up your spirits, therefore., both of you ; 
and, for the future, let this little fellow here 
look to me for his wages. I won't have him 
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go to the factory any more. What sum has 
he been receiving for his work ?" 

Astonishment very literally rendered the 
widow Armstrong dumb^ on hearing this most 
extraordinary proposal. Poor soul! a few 
short days ago it would have been sufficient to 
make her forget her weakness and her want« 
and have put her in a state of mind that queens 
might envy : for she would hardly have been 
able to remember that it was possible to have 
another wish ; but now the first use she made 
on recovering her speech, was to exclaim, 
'' Oh, Michael ! Michael ! why beant you by 
to hear this ?" 

" He shall hear, Mrs. Armstrong,'* said 
Mary, in a voice of such cheerful confidence, 
that the terrors of both mother and son seemed 
to vanish before it. Mrs. Tremlett, too, ven- 
tured to add an encouraging commentary upon 
Mary's promised visit of inquiry at the Lodge, 
observing, that it was altogether out of proba- 
bility that they should want to make any mys- 
tery as to where the little fellow was gone. 

Mrs. Armstrong, as she listened, seemed 
almost too happy to credit the evidence of her 
own senses ; but in the deep-set melancholy 
eye of Edward there was still an expression 
of suffering and of fear, that looked as if misery 
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bad taken a hold upon him that could not be 
relinquished. 

'' Now I must go/' said the young lady, 
rising, " or I shall hardly have time to keep 
my promise. But I must settle with you first, 
my dear boy. What was the amount of your 
wages by the month ?" 

*' Six shillings, ma'am," replied Edward, 
looking at her, as she drew out her purse, with 
an eye that seemed to doubt what it beheld. 
" Six shillings !" cried Miss Brotherton, as 
she put the pitiful wages of a long month's 
agony into the little trembling hand. ** And 
have you lost your health and liberty for this ?" 
Tears started to her eyes, as she contemplated 
the look of wonder and delight expressed by 
the countenance of the poor widow ; yet that 
look was not turned upon her. Stretching 
out her arms to the boy, she caught him to 
her bosom, and held him there, much as if she 
had suddenly beheld him snatched from the 
fangs of some devouring monster. The face 
of the child himself she could not see, but his 
whole frame trembled, and they fancied he was 
shedding tears. 

" God bless you both !" she said, " to-morrow 
you shall see me again." And so saying she 
took the arm of her friend, and again passed 
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through the dwelling-room of Mrs. Sykes. 
The woman had now three little dirty creatures 
round her, to whom she was giving bread. 

** Heaven keep you, ma'am ! This is your 
treat!" she said, as Mary and her friend 
passed through. " It is the first time for many 
a week that I have fed 'em so freely, poor 
creturs/' 

Miss Brotherton's heart was too fall to 
answer — she nodded her head and passed on. 
Their homeward walk, up Hoxley-lane, across 
the London-road, and along a pretty shaded 
bridle-road that led to a gate in her own park- 
paling, was performed almost entirely in silence. 
There is a state of mind in which ideas come 
with too much violence and rapidity to be told 
off in words. When this happens from an 
excess of happy imaginings, no condition can 
be more delightful : but when, as in the pre- 
sent case, it arises from the remembrance of 
painful realities, it is greatly the reverse. The 
misery around her was no longer a matter of 
doubtfal speculation, but of most frightful 
certainty. Neither was it any vice in little 
Edward Armstrong, which drove him to ofiFer 
up his sickly suflFering frame to ceaseless 
labour at the rate of threepence for each long, 
painful day. She felt oppressed^ overwhelmed. 
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and almost hopeless. Yet, at that time Mary 
Brotherton knew not, guessed not, dreamed 
not, of the hundredth part of what the 
unhappy class who had thus roused her human 
sympathies were daily and hourly suffering 
around her. 

The first words she spoke on entering her 
house were to order her carriage, and having 
gone 80 far in the performance of the task she 
had undertaken, she turned with tender kind- 
ness to her old friend, and gave as much care 
to her comfort and refreshment, as if the rela- 
tive situation which they had borne to each 
other in days of yore was just reversed, and 
that Mary was the nurse, and Mrs. Tremlett 
the nursling. 

" You shall do nothing more before dinner, 
my dear good soul, but lie down upon the 
sofa, and get cool. Not even Mrs. Gabberly, 
I suppose, could see any thing particularly 
dangerous and improper in my going alone 
to pay a visit to Martha Dowling." 

And alone to Dowling Lodge the heiress 
went, pretty steadfastly determined not to 
leave it, till she had learnt exactly at what 
point of the earth's surface Michael Arm- 
strong might be found. 

She inquired for Martha, and was shown as 
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usual into my lady's morning drawing-room, 
where to her extreme annoyance she found her 
ladyship. Sir Matthew, Lady Clarissa Shrimp- 
ton, and Miss Mogg. 

If Lady Dowling could have been glad to 
see any pretty young lady, it would have been 
Miss Brotherton, and she did exert herself, 
more than usual, to be civil; while, on the 
contrary. Sir Matthew both felt and evinced 
considerably less satisfaction at the sight of 
her, than he had ever done since the fact of 
her heiress-ship had become matter of unques- 
tionable notoriety to the whole neighbourhood. 
But if his reception was cold, that of Lady 
Clarissa was warm, for she actually threw her 
arms round the young lady, reproaching her 
at the same time very tenderly for not having 
sent to say she was going to drive to Dowling 
Lodge. " I should have liked your carriage, 
my dear, so much better than my broiling 
little phaeton !" 

It was hardly possible, at that moment, that 
either one of the four persons present could 
have said any thing to her sufficiently interest- 
ing to fiilly awaken her sense of hearing; 
unless, indeed. Sir Matthew had led the con- 
versation to Michael Armstrong. But this he 
did not do; and, therefore, having endured 
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Lady Clarissa's embrace, and answered her 
mechanically, she knew not what. Miss Bro- 
therton walked up to the sofa where the lady of 
the mansion as usual sat enthroned, and said, 
" Will you be so good, ma'am, as to let Miss 
Martha be told that I am come to call upon 
her?'' 

The surprised eyebrows with which her 
ladyship listened to this speech would, pro- 
bably, under other circumstances, have given 
birth to an exceedingly comical caricature; 
but at this moment Mary Brotherton had no 
fun in her thoughts, and not immediately 
receiving an answer, she said, loud enough 
for Sir Matthew to hear, " Will you give me 
leave to ring the bell, and ask for the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Martha?" 

Lady Dowling still remained silently staring 
at her ; but not so Sir Matthew. He reached 
the bell almost as soon as the young lady her- 
self, and fully persuaded that this most un- 
accountable request could only proceed from \ 
some little manoeuvring project at that mo- j 
ment labouring in the fair Brotherton 's head, 
which had, somehow or other, his son Augustus 
for its object, his countenance resumed all its 
former afiFectionate urbanity towards her ; and 
taking her hand too suddenly for any con- 
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trivaTiceto prevent it, he said — " Martha?. . . . 
Do you want to see Martha, ray dear ? — To 
be sure you shall. She is a Dowling, Miss 
Brotherton, though not quite like the rest of 
us. But where is the Dowling, young or old, 
male or female, who would not fly from the 
farthest corner of the world to see you ?" 

*' I only want to see Miss Martha just now, 
sir,*' replied Mary, half smiling. 

*' And Martha you shall see, my dear, with- 
out a moment's delay. Desire Miss Martha 
Dowling to come here instantly !" he continued, 
as the door opened, and a servant appeared at 
it — adding, when the door closed again, *^You 
do her an honour, my dear Miss Brotherton, 
in thus asking for her, that more than one of 
her family, perhaps, might feel inclined to 
envy." But as Miss Brotherton made no 
answer at all, and Lady Clarissa began to hem, 
and fidget, and walk towards the window, all 
which the observant knight well knew were 
pretty lures meant to recall him, he contented 
himself with gallantly drawing forward an arm- 
chair for the heiress, at no great distance from 
Lady Dowling, and then strode across the 
apartment, to soothe the irritation of his noble 
friend. 

Martha never suffered a summons from her 
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father to remain a moment unanswered. The 
message had been delivered to her in his 
name, and she entered almost immediately. 
Miss Brotherton, who was in no humour to 
make small talk for her ladyship, instantly 
rose, and went forward to meet her. " I took 
the liberty of sending for you, my dear Miss 
Martha," she said, " to request you would let 
me speak to you alone, for five minutes. Will 
you take a parasol, and let us walk into the 
shrubbery together?" 

Martha, who certainly liked Miss Brother- 
ton, notwithstanding the late painful scene, 
produced by her indiscretion, and who, more- 
over, at this moment, joyfully recollected how 
charming an anecdote she had now to relate 
concerning her father, acquiesced in this pro- 
posal with a ready smile, and saying that her 
parasol was always in the hall, the two young- 
ladies left the room together. 

No sooner did she find herself beneath the 
sheltering trees of the extensive shubbery, 
and ascertained, by looking round, that they 
were really alone, than Miss Brotherton, pass- 
ing her arm through that of her companion, 
said, " My dear Miss Martha, I cannot help 
feeling great interest in the welfare of the 
little boy whom we saw performing the other 
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night — Kttle Michael Annstrong, I mean. 
Will you have the kindness to tell me where 
he is now ?" 

Instead of giving a direct answer, Martha 
eagerly exclaimed^ " I am so glad> Miss 
Brotherton, that you asked to see me, for I 
have quite longed to tell you all particulars 
about that little fellow, and all that papa 
has been doing for him. I do assure you. 
Miss Brotherton, that, notwithstanding what 
you saw the other night, papa has been, and 
still is, most excessively kind to him. Only he 
was very troublesome about the acting, and 
papa's temper is hasty. That, as you must be 
aware. Miss Brotherton, is the case with 
many people; but there are very few who 
have courage and candour to own it, as my 
father does. In justice to him, I must tell 
you what happened the morning after the 
unfortunate play. My father sent for me, and 
said that he was perfectly miserable in his mind 
on account of the anger he had shown towards 
Michael. He told me, as frankly as possible, 
that he had beat him, and that, in consequence 
of this, the boy was evidently so afraid of him 
that he had no enjoyment when in his presence. 
And he went on to say that, such being the 
case, he was determined to apprentice the 
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child to a good trade^ where he might learn to 
maintain himself comfortably, and assist his 
family besides. So you see, Miss Brotherton/' 
concluded Martha, in an eager voice^ and 
with heightened colour, " you see that, if 
papa loses his temper, he knows how to atone 
for it." 

Miss Brotherton listened -to this statement 
with the most unbroken attention ; and had 
she not been previously aware of the kind and 
excellent nature of Martha Dowling, she would 
have become so then. Her hopes, too, that 
all was fair and right concerning the disposal 
of the little boy were strengthened; and in 
full confidence of receiving a satisfactory 
answer, she said, " I am very much obliged 
to you, Martha, for telling me all this, because 
I truly feel an interest in the little fellow. 
And now I hope you will tell me also to .what 
part of the country he has been sent." 

" I would tell you in a moment, if I knew, 
my dear Miss Brotherton, but I do not. His 
departure at last was very sudden ; owing, I 
believe, to papa's having found some particu- 
larly good opportunity of sending him." 

" I wonder you should never have asked 
where he was sent to. Miss Martha!" said 
Mary, gravely. 
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*' I did ask. Miss Brotherton," replied 
Martha ; '' but papa said he could not recol- 
lect the name of the place." 

Mary changed colour, as she remembered 
the promise she had given to the child's 
mother ; but after a moment's reflection, said, 
" Perhaps he may have recollected it since, 
my dear ? I wish you would run in and ask 
him to come to me for a moment." 

Martha seemed to hesitate. '' I am sure," 
said she, after a little hesitation, " that papa 
would be delighted to come here to talk with 
you. Miss Brotherton — only Lady Clarissa 
might " 

" Nay, then. 111 go to him myself," said 
Mary, rather abruptly. '* There is no parti- 
* cular objection, I suppose, to Lady Clarissa's 
being let into the secret of little Michael's 
abode." And immediately turning her steps 
towards the house, she re-entered the drawing- 
room, followed by Martha. 

They found Sir Matthew engaged in ex- 
hibiting a portfolio of splendid engravings to 
her ladyship, who was descanting upon them 
with rapture; though the application of a 
near-sighted glass to one long-sighted eye, 
while the other was effectually closed, rendered 
them pretty nearly invisible to her. 
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'' I beg ten thousand pardons. Sir Mat- 
thew," said the heiress, placing herself at the 
opposite side of the loo-table, and thereby 
commanding a perfect view of his countenance ; 
^' but you are too goodnatured, I am sure, to 
be angry with me, even though I do interrupt 
you. Will you have the kindness to tell me, 
sir, while Lady Clarissa is lost in admiration 
of that enchanting Venus, where little Michael 
Armstrong has been sent to ?" 

The question was too unexpected for even 
Sir Matthew's sturdy self-possession, to receive 
it as he would have wished to do. His bold 
eye, which had been gaily fixed on the young 
lady, as she spoke to him, fell before her 
keen, inquiring glance, and he turned the 
page of Lady Clarissa's adoration with rather 
unseemly rapidity as he replied, " To a trades- 
man — that is, to a manufacturer, some miles 
farther north. Miss Brother ton. I have just 
been telling Lady Clarissa," continued the 
knight, recovering his audacity, " I have just 
been telling her all the little fellow's adven- 
tures. The love of novelty seemed to have 
superseded all other love in his young heart, 
for he was delighted to go." 

'* But he could not have liked going without 
taking leave of his mother and brother. Sir 
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Matthew. I have just seen them, and they 
are in a perfect agony about him — in fact, I 
am come here on purpose to ask where he has 
been sent." 

" Fairest of messengers ! " exclaimed the 
knight, with a tender smile, "how utterly 
miserable shall I be if I cannot answer you ! 
— I think it is to Halifax, I am almost sure 
that it is either to Halifax or Wakefield that 
he is gone." 

'' You have bound the little fellow apprentice, 
you do not know where ?" said Miss Brotherton, 
with undisguised astonishment. 

'' I do not say that, my dear young lady. 
1 know he is apprenticed to an excellent good 
man, who is a stocking-weaver; but he has - 

two or three large concerns belonging to him, 
and I protest to you that at this moment I 
really cannot say to which this little fellow 
has been sent." 

' I am quite shocked to give you so much 
trouble. Sir Matthew," returned Mary, " but < 

j I should be exceedingly obliged if you would 
j learn the name of the place, and let me know 
^ it. I ventured, sir, to promise the boy's 
mother that I would learn this for her, and I 
am quite sure that you will not let me disap- , 

point her." 
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'* Most assuredly not ! I will call or send to- 
morrow at the latest, my charming Miss Bro- 
therton ! How 1 adore your benevolence ! 
No wonder you are such friends. Lady Clarissa ! 
Your hearts are made upon the same model !" 

To this satisfactory assurance Miss Bro- 
therton made no answer ; but telling Sir 
Matthew that she should remain at home on 
the morrow for the purpose of receiving his 
promised information, took her leave. 

With increased dislike of Sir Matthew, 
perhaps, yet with no very serious fears about 
the fate of little Michael, Miss Brotherton 
boldly determined to brave all the wonder 
which the act might occasion, and ordered her 
carriage to stop at No. 12, Hoxley-lane, 
Ashleigh. 

As it happened, however, she escaped all 
her military admirers, and reached the widow 
Armstrong without interruption ; the absorb- 
ing mills were in full activity, and few of the 
inhabitants of the miserable region through 
which she passed were left to gaze on the 
unwonted spectacle. The answer she brought 
was received by the widow and her boy with 
breathless attention ; but it was quite evident 
that it did not altogether remove the sort of 
vague terror which seemed to have taken 
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possession of them. Mary's cheerfal assurance, 
however, that she should soon bring them 
more satisfactory intelligence; could not be 
listened to without good effect ; and she left 
them at last, so infinitely happier than she had 
found them, that, spite of Sir Matthew's 
unsatisfactory reply, and more unsatisfactory 
manner, she still blessed her morning's work. 



c^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A journey, begun in very good style, but ending not quite so 
well — A faithful description of a Valley in Derbyshire — 
Michael makes some new acquaintance r 

And where was little Michael ? The inden- 
tures, when duly signed and executed, did not > 
remain two hours in Sir Matthew Dowling's 
possession before he began to put in action I 
the power they gave him. Mr. Joseph Par- 
sons perfectly understood the nature of the 
''few necessaries*' which he was commanded to 
procure for the young stocking- weaver ; and 
accordingly, by the time Sir Matthew had 
taken leave of Martha in the hall, after their 
walk back from Hoxley-lane, his confidential 
agent was ready to attend him in his study. 

" Now, Mr. Parsons, I flatter myself that 
you will allow I have managed this business 
tolerably well. My. excellent friend, Elgood 
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Sharpton^ will owe me a good turn — for, 
thanks to the meddling of old Sir Robert, 
'prentice-boys are not so easily got as they 
used to be — and you and I, Mr. Parsons, have 
got rid of a most inftrnal spy. Now, then, to 
business. How soon can you set off- with 
him r 

^^As soon a& a horse can be harnessed to 
the jockey-cart. Sir Matthew." 

" The jockey-cart ? — the devil ! What a 
fool you are. Parsons! Have you really no 
more wit in- you than to propose setting off» 
willy-nilly, with this young cur, that yelped at 
the rate he did the other night, before all the 
fine folks in the county, in an open jockey- 
cart ? Fie, Mr. Parsons, fie ! — I really had a 
better opinion of your understanding." 

*' I thought he was going to set off, at any 
rate, by his own free will. Sir Matthew," 
replied the superintendent, " and I knew when 
we got among the moors, it wouldn't much 
matter to me, if he did sing out." 

''You are an excellent fellow. Parsons — 
true to the backbone, and as firm as a rock : 
but don't you ever undertake to carry through 
such a pretty little kidnapping scheme as this, 
where every thing is to be done according to 
law, unless you have got the help of a little 
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such stuff as this,'* and the knight touched his 
own forehead expressively as he spoke. 
. " There's few men as wouldn't be the better 
for a little of that. Sir Matthew," returned the 
judicious Parsons with a submissive nod ; *' but 
I'm ready and willing to do your bidding, be 
it what it may, and that's the best way of 
putting your honour's wit to profit." 

*' You are right there, my good fellow — 
one captain is always better than two. But, 
however, as to master Michael, Parsons, we 
must neither let him stay loitering here till 
his dainty mother has questioned all the 
gossips who will come to prate with her about 
her boy, and about all the nonsense current 
concerning Squire Elgood Sharpton's, of 
Thistledown House; nor yet must we carry 
him off at noonday in an open jockey- cart, 
without permitting him to kiss mother and 
brother, and uncle and aunt, and the devil 
knows who besides, from one end of Ashleigh 
to the other, — all ready, perhaps, to tell him. 
some amusing anecdotes concerning his future 
master." 

*' But what be the indentures good for, Sir 
Matthew," shrewdly inquired Mr. Parsons, 
" if they don't give you power over the chap, 
let him hear what he will ?' 
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'* Fair and softly, Mr. Parsons — there is a 
when and a where in all things. It has cost 
me some pounds, and a d — d deal of trouble 
to get up a cry hereabouts concerning my 
goodness and charity to these Armstrongs. 
Once get the boy off, and you and I, between 
us, can make folks talk as loud of the great 
preferment he has come to, as mother Arm- 
strong can about her doubts and alarms- 
There is no fear of that — I have more than 
one friend who will swear a thing or two for 
me. But once get up a screaming bout at 
the widow's, and a struggling scene in taking 
off the young gentleman, and we never shall 
hear the last of it. So, if you please, Mr. Par- 
sons, we will just get the young gentleman to 
take a ride before he is an hour older. But 
not in a jockey-cart though. I believe you 
know the road and the baiting- place ? — By 
Jove ! Parsons, now I think of it, there would 
be no better joke than taking him in my own 
carriage for the first few miles, and letting 
you drive on, as far as Wood-end or there- 
about, and wait till our coming. You know 
I have taken him out in the carriage lots of 
times^ so he will think nothing of that ; and I 
will have Crockley go with me to make the 
party agreeable. So off with you to Wood- 
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End as fast as you can go. But it must be 
in the covered cart remember ; and a trifle of 
cord must be in the way in case he gives 
trouble/' 

Within an hour from this time. Sir Matthew 
Dowling's carriage was proceeding at a digni- 
fied and leisurely pace along a cross-country 
road which led to a lane, which led to a moor, 
across which was a track, which led by another 
lane to Mr. Elgood Sharpton's factory in the 
desolate hollow, known by the name of " Deep 
VaUey." 

The party, as arranged by Sir Matthew, 
consisted of himself^ his friend Dr. Crockley, 
and Michael Armstrong. The little fellow 
had been repeatedly honoured by a seat in 
the same stately vehicle before, for the pur- 
pose of being shown off at various houses in 
the neighbourhood, and had a notion that he 
was now taken out, in order to hear the re- 
mainder of his great fortune announced. That 
this final proof of Sir Matthew's benevolence 
should have for its object the sending him far 
away from Dowling Lodge would have been, 
but for the dreaded parting with his mother 
and brother, a source of unmixed joy to the 
little apprentice ; and, even with this draw- 
back, the distant hopes of his young heart 
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might have been read in the contented medi- 
tation of his eye, as he rode silently along in 
front of his jocose companions, who amused 
themselves the while in talking very mysti- 
cally concerning him, and his very useful and 
judicious destination. 

At length the carriage reached the point at 
which Sir Matthew intended his airing should 
terminate, and he looked out to reconnoitre 
the opening of a lane to the left where he ex- 
pected to see the covered cart. Nor was he 
disappointed ; a covered cart, with an excellent 
stout horse in it, was drawn up close to the 
bank to take advantage of the shade of a thick 
elm-tree that grew upon it. As the carriage 
approached, the occupant of the humbler 
vehicle peeped out, and Sir Matthew recog- 
nized the punctual Parsons. 

'' Pull the check-string, Crockley," said the 
knight, " We will get out here. That is, you 
may if you will, there is no occasion, I sup- 
pose, for me to trouble myself, is there?" 

'' Oh ! dear no," replied Dr. Crockley ,^ 
cheerfully. " Here comes Parsons, good man 
and true. Get out, master Michael. Jump, 
jump, and enjoy it, my fine fellow ! Perhaps 
you won't have much time for jumping when 
you begin learning your trade." 
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Without thinking it needful to reply to what 
he did not very clearly understand, Michael 
did as he was bid, and sprang from the carriage 
to the ground. The well-known figure of 
Parsons greeted him as his feet touched the 
turf, and the next instant he felt his hand 
suddenly seized by him. 

'' Shall you want me, Mr. Parsons ?" said 
Dr. Crockley, putting his head out of the 
carriage. 

'' Not at all, sir," replied the superin- 
tendent, leading Michael forward. " Then \ 
shut the carriage-door, John," said Sir Mat- « 
thew, '' and order the coachman to drive 
home." 

" Please, sir ! Please, sir ! — " uttered the 
plaintive voice of Michael, as he turned his head, 
and attempted to disengage his hand. '^ Please, / 
sir, is Mr. Parsons to take me away ?" 

" Yes, my boy, he is," replied the knight, 
loud enough for the footman to hear. '' He 
is going to take you to your new master, and 
you may give my compliments to him, my 
dear, and tell him that I have sent him a very 
good boy. Good bye ! — Good bye ! — Home !" 

So ended the colloquy ; the carriage turned 
round and drove ofiF by the way it came, and 
Michael Armstrong was left alone with Mr. 
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Joseph Parsons. He need not, however^ have 
held the little fellow's hand so tigl^t, for there 
was no rebellion in his heart, nor any thought 
of escape in his head. He knew his com- 
panion too well to hope for any explanation 
from him respecting this sudden manner of 
sending him off, and, child as he was, he had 
no inclination to weep before him ; but, on the 
contrary, his young heart swelled with a proud 
determination to behave well, and to set about 
his new employment with a stout spirit. 
Nevertheless, when he arrived at the cart he 
paused for a moment, before he obeyed the 
orders of Parsons to " climb up,'* and ven- 
tured to say, " Please, sir, beant I to see 
mother any more ?" 

" Climb up ! I tell you," said the brute, 
clenching his fist at him, ^^ and if you bother 
me with any more questions, I'll just give you 
this in your mouth to stop your jabbering." 

Had Michael counted twenty years instead 
of ten,' he could not more resolutely have 
screwed his spirit to endurance than he did as 
he now clambered up, and placed himself, as 
he was directed, in the back part of the vehi- 
cle. Not another syllable passed his lips. For 
four hours the slow but sure-footed cart-horse 
jogged on through a lane, that would have 
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made any pace beyond a walk intolerable. 
At the end of that time^, the cart stopped 
before the door of a lonely public-house 
that formed a corner, round which the road 
turned off at nearly a right angle, and stretched 
across one of those wild and desolate moors 
which are, perhaps, only to be found in such 
perfection of dark and stony ruggedness in 
Derbyshire. Michael, as he descended from 
the cart, looked out upon the unlimited ex- 
panse of dreariness, and shuddered ; but his 
mind had not been sufficiently filled with the 
remembrance of brighter objects, to give the 
scene as full effect upon him, as it might have 
produced on others. 

The "Mucklestone Moor," haunted by the 
black dwarf, was a pleasant spot compared to 
it ; for there the barren heath was only strewed 
with fragments of stones around one certain 
spot, whence rose, doubtless with some pre- 
tence to picturesque dignity, " a huge column 
of unhewn granite." But on the Ridgetop 
Moor of Derbyshire, no object reared itself 
above the rest, either to attract or relieve the 
eye. As far as sight could reach, the wild 
heath was encumbered with a crowded layer of 
large and shapeless grey stones, defying the 
air of heaven to nourish vegetation among 
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them, and making any effort of man to remove 
the congregated mass desperate and unavail- 
ing. Arid, rugged, desolate, was the desert 
that spread around ; and to those who knew 
the nature of the operations carrying on in 
every direction near it, no great stretch of 
imagination would have been necessary to 
suggest the idea of fitness and sympathy 
between the district and the most influential 
portion of its population. This is, indeed, a 
fitness that seems often found. Where tower- 
ing mountains scale the heavens the hardy 
natives show a spirit pure and clear as the 
sweet air by which they live. In the rich 
valleys of the East the lazy peasant eats his 
rice, purchased with easy labour, and is con- 
tent to dream away his being in the sultry 
shade. And in the flinty region of our northern 
moors, the race of Millocrats batten, apd grow 
fat, as if they were conscious of, and rejoiced 
in, the local sympathy. 

A stunted elderly lad of all work came forth 
on hearing the rumbling of the wheels. '* Ask 
the dame if she has got two beds in one room," 
said Mr. Parsons, descending from the driving- 
seat, of which he had had quite as much as he 
desired. The message brought out a hideous 
crone, whose sharp visage looked as if it had 
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drawn itself up into points and angles while 
battling with the rough blasts that roared^ 
whistled, and moaned about her dwelling. 

" And who be you ?" was her first salutation. 
To which Mr. Parsons only nodded graciously 
in reply. 

"Dear me ! Be it you, sir?" exclaimed the 
woman. *' I ax your pardon, for not knowing 
your honour at a glance. Beds? Ay, ay, 
plenty of beds, sir. Please to walk in. Who 
is this fine young'un ? He can't have nothing 
to do with the mills, any way." 

" This is a fine holiday suit, dame, that Sir 
Matthew has been pleased to bestow upon 
him," replied Mr. Parsons, *^and if he had 
behaved himself a little better, he might have 
lived like a prince to the end of his days ; but 
he is an untoward chap, and chose to cry when 
he should have laughed. And so, you see, the 
fine folks at the lodge got tired of him." 

" What, then, this be the boy, be it, as 
we have had so many talking about ? He was 
to be made a gentleman of by Sir Matthew 
Dowling ? And so he is turned off, is he ?" 

This was said as the old woman led the 
way to the receiving-room, that is to say, the 
kitchen of the mansion, and here, though the 
season was still warm elsewhere, a large fire 
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was burning. That its warmth was welcome 
might be gathered from the fact, that the only 
persons in possession of the room were sitting 
or standing close beside it. The guests, be- 
fore the arrival of the new comers, amounted 
only to three, namely, a young woman pacing 
her way to a distant service^ a stout lad, her 
brother, who travelled with her, to carry her 
box and guard her from harm ; and a vene- 
rable-looking man, with gray hair, but having 
withal bright eyes, and a florid skin, and bear- 
ing in his dress and demeanour the appearance 
of a thriving agriculturist. 

It was with so bustling a movement that 
the landlady pushed back the little round 
table on which stood the farmer s mug of beer, 
and there was so much of respect in the man- 
ner with which she wiped the chair brought 
forward for Mr. Parsons, that the fact of his 
being a person of consequence became no- 
torious to all. The farmer quietly pushed 
back his chair, to follow the table, the young 
woman modestly squeezed herself very closely 
into the chimney-corner, and her brother fairly 
bolted, standing with eyes and mouth widely 
opened, to gaze at ease upon the distinguished 
society into which it had been his chance to 
fall. Mr. Pardons took his place among them. 
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as such a great man ought to do. That is to 
say, he looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but made himself comfortable without 
taking the trouble of considering whether any 
other person were present or not. Michael 
crept in after him, and when the more impor- 
tant part of the company had arranged them- 
selves^ he was observed standing alone in the 
most distant part of the room. 

'* What dost stand shivering there for, my 
boy?" said the old farmer, in north-country 
dialect, so broad as to be dangerous for south- 
country folks to spell, " I could be after think- 
ing there was some mistake here. Surely you 
ought not to be standing, while some other 
folks are sitting." 

This observation, though the genuine result 
of the old man's notions of vulgar, and the 
reverse, might not have been so bluntly spoken 
had he not felt himself affronted by the un> 
ceremonious style in which his place before 
the fire had been taken from him. Michael, 
probably, did not understand the full mean- 
ing of the remark, nevertheless he looked 
dreadfully terrified, and fixed his eyes upon 
the back part of Mr. Parsons's august head, his 
face being fortunately turned from him, with 
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an expression of desperate fear, that seemed tp 
puzzle the good farmer. 

" Well, now, don't he look like as wellf 
behaved and pretty a young gentleman as one 
would wish to see?" continued the farmer, 
turning to the young girl. '^ And yet there's 
no mistaking that t'other's his master." - 

" Fine feathers makes fine birds, for them 
as can see no . farther," cried Parsons con- 
temptuously, and turning one of his threaten- 
ing scowls upon the old man. '' But wait a bit, 
Goodman Goose, and you'll find out, perhaps, 
as all is not gold as glitters." 

" Poor little fellow f" exclaimed the farmer, 
on meeting the superintendent's ilUomened 
eye. " I wish, with all my heart, master, that 
nobody cared no more for your ugly looks than 
I do." 

" Dame Pritchard," said Parsons, without 
appearing to hear him, " let the boy and me 
have a bit of supper, d'ye hear. Spite of his 
fine clothes, however, which were but a gift of 
charity, the boy is neither better nor worse 
than one of our factory children." 

'' I would not have thought it," said the ol3 
man, apparently satisfied, and turning to his 
mug. >i^ 
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*' No, I dare say/' retorted Parsons, with a 
sneer. '* Such chaps as you seldom finds out 
whaf s what, or who's who, before they are 
told." 

From this moment no further interest was 
expressed about little Michael. He was a 
factory boy^ and what good was there in 
asking any further questions? So a thick 
slice of bread, and a scrap of bacon were set 
before him, and as soon as the more elaborate 
supper of Mr. Parsons was concluded, he, with 
great affability, took the little fellow by the 
hand, and, preceded by Dame Pritchard and a 
candle, conducted him to a pallet bed in the 
same chamber as his own. 

For the first moment after he was left alone 
with the boy, the superintendent felt a strong 
inclination to make him pay for the affronts he 
had been the cause of his receiving below. 
But the same wisdom which had cut short his 
indignation there checked him now; and, 
having locked the chamber-door, and given 
Michael a stimulating kick to hasten his un- 
dressing, he carefully packed in a bundle the 
Dowling Lfodge suit which he took off, leaving 
in its place, beside the bed, the result of his 
hasty shoppings at Ashleigh. 

When roused from his slumbers at day- 
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break the following morning, Michael found 
these new garments ready for him^ and for a 
moment his heart sunk at the change^ for, 
though new, they were of the very lowest kind, 
and formed as strong a contrast as was well 
possible with the dress he had laid aside on 
preparing for his night's rest. But the human 
mind will often show symptoms of philosophy 
even at ten years old ; which truth was made 
evident by the manner in which the young 
apprentice invested himself in his new suit, 
cheering his spirit, as he did so, ynih the recol- 
lection that a person going to be bound to a 
trade like that of stocking- weaving would look 
very ridiculous in such a dress as had been 
just taken away from him. 

Early as it was, Mrs. Pritchard was ready 
in the kitchen with " a pot of hot tea " for Mr. 
Parsons ; Michael received a fitting hunch of 
bread, the covered cart was brought up to the 
door, and the ill-matched pair set off again J 

upon their journey. < 

It might seem paradoxical to say that the j 

temper of Mr. Parsons was irritated by the 
patient, unsuspicious, and submissive de- 
meanour of his helpless charge: yet such, I 
nevertheless, was the fact. It was many years \ 
since the bones of Mr. Parsons had been ex- 
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posed to any conveyance more rough and rude 
than Sir Matthew's jockey cart, which was 
constructed with excellent and efficient 
springs; the movement, therefore, of the 
covered vehicle which had brought his aching 
joints to the " Crooked Billet," on Ridgetop 
Moor, was equally unwonted and disagree- 
able ; and now that the peaceable demeanour 
of his little companion had convinced him that 
it was altogether unnecessary, he felt ready to 
twist his neck round as an atonement for all 
he had endured. 

Ere they had advanced a mile farther, howr: 
ever, his spirit found a species of consolation 
that was perfectly congenial to it. The drear 
dark desert that spread before them, dimly 
visible as far as the eye could reach through 
the chilling mist of the morning, was just such 
a region as his heart desired for the dwelling 
of the young plague who had caused him so 
jolting a journey ; and here, too, the covering 
of the rough machine was far from unwelcome, 
so that Mr. Parsons, as he drove slowly and 
cautiously onward amidst the deep ruts and 
rumbling stones, looked out upon the bleak 
desolation of the scene with a feeling that 
almost approached to complacency. 

At length the moor was passed, and for a 

h2 
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few miles their joints enjoyed the luxury of a 
turnpike-road. The country, too, seemed 
softening into a species of wild beauty that 
might, in some degree, atone for its bleakness. 
But ere this had lasted for more than a couple 
of hours, the horse's head was again turned 
aside from the main road, and by a steep and 
very rough descent, they gradually approached 
the level of a stream^ running through so very 
narrow a valley, as in many places to afford 
barely space enough for the road between the 
brook and the precipitate heights which shut 
it in. 

On reaching this level, the road, which for 
the last quarter of a mile had seemed to be 
leading them into the little river itself, turned 
abruptly, and by an angle so acute, following 
the indented curve of the lofty hill, that they 
speedily appeared to be shut in on all sides by 
the towering hills that suddenly, and as if by 
magic, reared themselves in every direction 
round. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
spot more effectually hidden from the eyes of 
all men than this singular valley. Hundreds 
may pass their lives within a few miles of it 
without having the least idea that such a spot 
exists : for, from the form of the hills, it so 
happens that it is possible to wander for 
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hours over their summits without discovering 
it ; one undulation rising beyond another^ so 
as to blend together beneath the eye, leaving 
no opening by which this strip of water-level 
in their very centre can be discerned.* 

For about another half mile, the narrow 
cart-road runs beside the stream without en- 
countering any single object^ except its lofty 
barrier and the brook itself, more remarkable 
than here and there a reed of higher growth 
than common, or a plant of foxglove, that by 
its gay blossom seems to mock the desolate 
sadness of the spot. Another turn, however, 
still following the wavy curvings of the moun- 
tain's base, for mountain there it seems to be, 
opens another view, and one that speaks to 
many senses at once the difference between 
the melancholy caused by nature, and that 
produced by the work of man. A wide-spread- 
ing cotton-factory here rears its unsightly 
form, and at one glance makes the happy 
wanderer, whose foot is free to turn which way 
he will, feel how precious is the power of re- 

* The real name of this Talley (which most assuredly is no 
creation of romance) is not given, lest an action for libel 
should be the consequence. The scenes which have passed 
there, and which the few following pages will describe, have 
been stated to the author on authority not to be impeached. 
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tracing his steps back again along the be> 
guiling path that has led him to it. 

This was a joy for which our little Michael 
sighed in vain. On jogged the curt, and 
nearer it came at every jolt to the object which 
he most hated to look upon. But then came 
also the cheering thought^ that he was no 
longer a mere factory boy, but about lb become 
j an apprentice to a good and profitable trade, 
in which hereafter he might expect to get 
money enough for himself, for mother, and 
Teddy too! Nevertheless, he certainly did 
wish, at the bottom of his heart, that the 
stocking-weaving business was not carried on 
in a building so very like a cotton factory! 
But though Michael saw this hated cotton 
factory, he as yet saw but a small portion of 
the horrors which belonged to the spot he had 
reached. His position in the vehicle made it 
impossible for him to look round, and per- 
ceive how completely all the acts that might 
be committed in that Deep Valley were hid 
from the eye of every human being but those 
engaged in them. Neither could he recognize 
in the dismal building detached, yet connected 
both with the manager's house and the factory, 
the Prison Prentice-house, which served as 
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HOME to hundreds of little aching hearts, each 
one endowed by nature with light spirits, 
merry thoughts^ and fond affections; but all 
of whom rose to their daily toil under circum- 
stances which rendered enjoyment of any kind 
both morally and physically impossible. 

The gradations by which all the misery that 
awaited him was disclosed were^ however^ 
neither lingering nor uncertain. The cart 
stopped. Parsons got out, and then calling 
forward his companion, seized him roughly by 
the arm^ and swung him through the door 
which opened to receive them. 

" Soh ! This is the chap you are going to 
bestow upon us, is it, Mr. Parsons ?" said a 
fellow, whose aspect must have withered hope 
in the gayest spirit that youth and joy ever 
produced between them. '' Has he nimble 
fingers ?" 

'' He can move 'em quick enough when 
heVe got a mind for it/' replied Parsons^ 
" But you must not spare the strap, I can tell 
you, for a more obstinate, hard-skinned little 
devil never crossed the threshold of a fac- 
tory." 

''Never mind, Mr. Parsons, we know how 
to manage all those matters, you may depend 
upon it. We possess many advantages over ■■, 
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you, sir. No parents here, you know, to come 
bothering us about bones and bruises. Here 
they all count at what they are worth, and no 
more. Children is plenty, Mr. Parsons ; and 
that's about the best thing we have got in 
our favour : for it can't be denied but we all 
of us, at times, finds that we have managed 
to complete more work than 'tis easy to dispose 
of." 

" No doubt of that, Mr. Woodcomb. But 
you hacj better hand oflF the boy, if you please, 
and then we'll settle our little matter of busi- 
ness, and I'll be off. Your roads are none of 
the best, sir, and I must make my way back to 
the Crooked Billet to-night." 

'^ Not till you have had a bit and a drop 
with us, Mr. Parsons. They are at supper 
in the Prentice-house now, and our young 
master shall be handed in at once." 

So saying, the scowling manager opened a * 
door in the farther corner of the room, and 
made Michael a sign that he was to pass 
through it. The child obeyed, but he trembled 
in every joint. Feelings of deeper terror than 
had ever reached his heart before were creep-^ 
ing over him. His lips moved not^ but his 
very soul seemed to whisper within him 
'' Mother ! Mother !" 
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Yet at that moment the unhappy boy knew 
not what was before him ; the influence under 
which he cowered thus was like that produced 
by the leaden dimness of a coming storm upon 
the birds, who droop their pinions and seem 
ready to fall to the earth, even before a single 
hailstone has touched them. 

A long low passage led to another door, 
which was again opened by the condescending 
hand of Mr. Woodcomb; through this he 
thrust the poor Michael, and liaving either by 
a word or a sign made known to the governor 
of the Prentice-house, that he had brought an 
accession to his wretched crew, he retired, 
closing the door behind him. 

Michael heard the door close, and looked up. 
The room he was in was so long as almost to 
appear like a gallery, and from one end to the 
other a narrow deal board stretched out, 
having room for about two hundred to sit 
down at once. The whole of this table was 
now occupied by a portion of the apprentice 
children, both boys and girls, belonging to 
Deep Valley Mill, and their appearance might 
have wrung the heart of any being who looked 
upon them, however blessedly wide his own 
destiny might lead him from the melancholy 
troop. But to Michael, the spectacle was ap- 

h3 
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palling ; and^ young as he was^ he seemed to 
feel that the filthy, half-starved wretches before 
him were so many ghostly representations of 
what he was himself to be. A sickness like 
that of death came over him, and he would 
have given a limb, only for freedom to stretch 
himself down upon the floor and see no more. 
But the master of the ceremonies at this feast 
of misery bore a huge horsewhip in his hand, 
without which indeed, it is said, he seldom 
appeared on the premises, and with it an eye 
that seemed to have the power of quelling with 
a single glance the will of every little wretch 
it looked upon. 

The place that Michael was to take at the 
board was indicated to him, and he sat down. 
The food placed before him consisted of a 
small bowl of what was denominated stir- 
pudding, a sort of miserable water-porridge, 
and a lump of oaten cake, of a flavour so sour ^ 

and musty, that the little fellow, though never 
accustomed, till the fatal patronage of Sir 
Matthew fell upon him, to any viands more 
dainty than dry bread, could not at this first 
essay persuade himself to eat it. The wife of 
the governor of the Prentice-house, a help- \ 

meet for him in every way, chanced to have 
her eye upon the stranger child as he pushed 
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the morsel from him> and the smile that re- 
laxed her features might have told him some- 
thing, had he chanced to see, and understand 
it, respecting the excellent chance there was of 
his having a better appetite in future. 

A girl nearly of his own age sat on one side, 
and a boy considerably older on the other : 
the first, who had as much of beauty as it was, 
perhaps, possible for any human being to have 
after a six-months' residence at. Deep- Valley 
Mill, looked up into his face with a pair of 
large blue eyes that spoke unbounded pity, 
and he heard a soft little voice whisper, " Poor 
boy!" — while his lanky neighbour on the 
other side made prize of the rejected food, 
venturing to say aloud, " Any how, it is too 
good to be wasted." 

The wretched meal did not last long, and 
for a few minutes after it was ended the gover- 
nor and his wife disappeared. During this 
interval, those who had strength and inclina- 
tion moved about the room as they listed, but 
by far the greater number were already drop- 
ping to sleep, after a day of protracted labour, 
during which they had followed the ceaseless 
movements of the machinery for above fifteen 
hours. Among the former was the hungry lad 
who had appropriated the oat-cake of Michael ; 
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and no sooner were the eye of the master and 
mistress removed^ than he turned to the new- 
comer> and in a tone that seemed to hover 
between good-humour and ridicule, said, *' So 
you could not find a stomach for your supper, 
my man ?" 

" I did not want supper/* replied Michael, 
dolefully. 

*' You didn't want it, didn't you ? That 
speaks better for the living as you have left, 
than I can speak of that as you'll find," re- 
turned his new acquaintance. " Don't you say 
nothing to nobody, and, to-morrow morning, 
after the lash have sounded through the room 
to wake us all, just you start up and jump into 
your clothes, and when we goes to pump, 1*11 
show you where we gets our tit-bits from." 

Michael was in the act of nodding assent to 
this proposal, when the woman, who five 
minutes before had left the room, returned to 
it, and by a very summary process caused the 
ragged, weary, prayerless, hopeless multitude 
to crawl and clamber, half sleeping and half 
\ waking, to their filthy beds. They were 
divided by fifties in a room, but notwithstand- 
ing the number, and the little space in which 
they had to stow themselves, the stillness of 
heavy sleep pervaded every chamber, ere the 
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miserable little inmates had been five minutes 
enclosed within the walls. Poor Michael lay 
as motionless as the rest> but he was not sleep- 
ing. Disappointment^ fearful forebodings, 
and excessive nausea, all conspired to banish 
this only blessing that an apprenticed factory 
child can know. 

He had already laboured, poor fellow, for 
nearly half his little life, and that under most 
hsird and unrelenting masters ; but till now, 
he had never known how very wretched his 
youn g thoughts could make him . His mother s 
fond caresses, and his brother's fervent love, 
had in spite of toil, and sometimes in spite of 
hunger, cheered and comforted the last 
moments of every day. The rude bed also, on 
which the brothers lay, was too clean, notwith- 
standing all the difficulty of keeping it so, to 
be tainted with the loathsome scent of oil, or 
sundry other abominations, which rendered the 
place where he now lay almost intolerable. 
Yet to this den, far, far away from the only 
creatures who loved and cherished him^ he 
was come by his own consent, his own express 
desire ! The thought was almost too bitter 
to bear, and the bundle of straw that served 
him for a pillow received for the first hour of 
the night a ceaseless flood of tears. 
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It was, as his young companion had predicted, 
by the sound of a flourished whip that he was 
awakened on the following morning. In an 
instant he was on his feet, and a minute or 
two more sufficed to invest him in his clothes : 
this speedy however, was the effect of terror, 
for he remembered not the invitation of the 
preceding evening. But hardly had he 
finished the operation of dressing, when 
Charley Ford, the boy who gave it, was by 
his side, and giving him a silent hint by a 
wink of the left eye, and a movement of the 
right elbow that he might follow him, turned 
away, and ran down stairs. 

Michael did so too, and presently found him- 
self, with a multitude of others in a small 
paved court, on one side of which was a pump, 
to whose spout every child came in succession 
to perform a very necessary, but, from lack of 
soap, a very imperfect act of ablution. 

Neglecting to watch his turn for this, 
and not permitting Michael to do so either, 
Charley Ford made his way to a door that 
opened upon another part of the premises, 
and pushing it open, disclosed to the eyes of 
Michael a loathsome and a fearful spectacle. 

Seven or eight boys had already made their 
way to the sort of rude farm-yard upon which 
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this door opened, one and all of whom were 
intent upon purloining f5pom a filthy trough 
just replenished for the morning meal of two 
stout hogs, a variety of morsels which, as 
Michael's new acquaintance assured him, were 
'' dainty eating for the starving prentices of 
Deep VaUey mill." 

*' Make haste, young'un," cried Charles 
good-naturedly, ''or they won't leave a turnip- 
paring for us." And on he rushed to the 
scuffle, leaving Michael gazing with disgust 
and horror at the contest between the fierce 
snouts of the angry pigs, and the active fingers 
of the wretched crew who contested with them 
for the offal thus cast forth. 

Michael Armstrong was a child of deep 
feeling; and it was, perhaps, lucky for him, 
that the burning sense of shame and degrada- 
tion which pervaded every nerve of his little 
frame, as he looked on upon this revolting 
spectacle, come upon him while yet too young 
for any notion of resistance to suggest itself. 
He felt faint, sick, and broken-hearted ; but 
no worm that ever was crushed to atoms by 
the foot of an elephant dreamed less of ven- 
geance than did poor Michael, as the horrid 
thought came over him, that he was going to 
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abide in a place where little boys were treated 
with less care and tenderness than pigs ! 

He turned away shuddering^ and feeling 
almost unable to stand — and then the image 
of his mother seemed to rise before him— he 
felt her soft gentle kisses on his cheeks^ and 
almost unconsciously pronounced her name. 
This dear name, lowly as it was murmured, 
came upon his ear so like the knell of happi- 
ness that was never to return, that the hard 
agony of his little heart melted before it, and 
sitting down upon a bundle of faggots that 
were piled up against the wall, he rested his 
burning head against the bricks, and burst 
into a passion of tears. At this moment he 
felt a hand upon his shoulder, and trembling 
from head to foot, he sprung upon his feet, 
and suddenly turning round beheld, instead 
of the savage features of the overlooker which 
his fancy had conjured up, the meekest, 
I gentlest, loveliest little face, that ever eyes 
! looked upon, within a few feet of him. It was 
the same little girl who had been placed next 
him at the miserable supper of the preceding 
night, and whose low murmur of pity for all 
the sorrow he was come to share with her had 
reached his ears and his heart. 

*' You 11 be strapped dreadful if you bide 
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here," said the child. " Come away — and 
don't let them see you cry !" But even as 
she spoke she turned from him, and ran to- 
wards the door through which the miserable 
pilferers of the pig-trough were already 
hurrying. 

Perhaps no other warning- voice would have 
been so promptly listened to at that moment 
by poor Michael, for it was something very 
like the numbing effect of despair that seized 
upon him ; and it is likely enough he would 
have remained in the attitude he had taken^ 
with his head resting against the wall^ till the 
brutal violence of his task-master had dragged 
him from it, had not this pretty vision of pity 
appeared to warn him of his danger. 

He rose and followed her so quickly, that 
by the time she had reached the crowd of 
children who were still thronging round the 
pump, he was by her side. 

" Thank you !" whispered Michael in her 
ear. '^ It was very kind of you to call me — 
and I should'nt have come if you hadn't — for 
I shouldn't care very much if they killed me." 

" That's very naughty!" said the little 
girl. 

" How can I be good ?" demanded Michael, 
while the tears again burst from his eyes. 
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** 'Twas mother that made me good before, 
and I don't think I shall ever see her any 
more." 

" I never can see my mother any more, till 
I go to Heaven/* replied the little girl — " but 
I always think every day, that she told me 
before she died, about God's making every 
thing come right in the end, if we bear all 
things patiently for love of him." 

^' But God can't choose I should be taken 
from mother, and that's why I can't bear it," 
said Michael. 

The little girl shook her head, very evidently 
disapproving his theology. 

How old are you ?" said Michael. 
Eleven years old three months ago, and 
that was one week after I came here," 
answered his new acquaintance. 

'' Then you are more than one whole year 
older than me," said Michael ; " and I dare 
say you know better than I do; and I'll try 
to be good too, if you'll love me, and be kind 
to me always, like poor Edward. My name 
is Michael — what's your name?" 

'' Fanny Fletcher," replied the little girl ; 
" and I will love you, and be kind to you, if 
you'll be a good boy and bear it all patiently." 

" I would bear it all patiently," said Michael, 
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** if I knew when I was to get away, and when 
you was to get away too. But perhaps we 
are to stay here for ever ?" And again the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

" That's nonsense^ Michael/' said Fanny. 
" They can't keep us here for ever. When 
we die, we are sure to get away from them." 

Michael opened his large eyes and looked 
at her with something like reproach. " When 
we die ?" he repeated sadly. '^ Are we to 
stay here till we die? — I am never to see 
mother and Teddy any more, then ?" 

'' Don't cry, Michael !" said the little girl, 
taking his hand — *' We shall be sure to get 
out if God thinks it right. Don't cry so !" 

" I wish I was as old as you," said Michael, 
with an accent expressive of great respect. 
" I should bear it better then." 

As Michael ceased speaking he felt the 
little girl shudder. ^' Here he is !" she 
whispered, withdrawing her hand from him 
— *' we musn't speak any more now." 

*^ Off with you, vagabonds !" roared the 
voice of the apprentice-house governor, from 
behind them. " Don't you see the factory 
gates open ?" 

The miserable little troop waited for no 
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second summons, well knowing that the lash, 
which was now only idly cutting the air above 
their heads^ would speedily descend upon 
them if they did ; but not even terror could 
enable the wasting limbs of those who had 
long inhabited this fearful abode, to move 
quickly. Many among them were dreadfully 
crippled in the legs, and nearly all exhibited 
the frightful spectacle of young features pinch- 
ed by famine. 

« « * « 

Let none dare to say this picture is exag- 
gerated, till he has taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain by his own personal investigation that it 
is so. It is a very fearful crime in a country 
where public opinion has been proved (as in 
the African Slave Trade) to be omnipotent, 
for any individual to sit down with a shadow 
of doubt respecting such statements on his 
mind. If they be true, let each, in his own 
little circle, raise his voice against the horrors 
detailed by them, and these horrors will 
BE REMEDIED. But woeto thoso who supiuely 
sit in contented ignorance of the facts, sooth- 
ing their spirits and their easy consciences 
with the cuckoo note " Exaggeration r while 
thousands of helpless children pine away their 
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unnoted, miserable lives, in labour and destitu- 
tion incomparably more severe than any ever 
produced by negro slavery. \ 



It was with a feeling certainly somewhat 
akin to comfort, that Michael found himself 
thrust into the same chamber with his gentle 
little monitor, Fanny. The mules they at- 
tended were side by side, and though no in- 
tercourse was permitted, that could by pos- 
sibility interfere with the ceaseless labour of 
piecing, nevertheless, a word when their walk 
brought them near enough to each other to 
be heard was often exchanged between the 
children, and the eflTect of this on Michael was 
most salutary. 

Superlatively, and above all others, wretched 
as are the miserable young victims apprenticed 
to factory masters, it is not unusual to find 
among them some helpless creature^ whose 
first impressions were received under more 
favourable moral circumstances than those in 
which the pauper children of the manufacturing 
districts are placed. For it is from a distance 
from those unblessed regions that the great 
majority of apprentices are ftirnished ; and the 
chances are, therefore, greatly in favour of 
their having first opened their eyes amidst 
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scenes of less ignorance, degradation, and 
suffering, than those born within reach of the 
poisonous factory influence. 

Such was the case with Fanny Fletcher. It 
was not till mother and father were both dead 
that she had ceased to hear the voice of love, 
and the precepts of religion. For three years 
she had, indeed, been supported by the labour 
of a poor widowed mother ; but being her only 
child, Fanny had wanted nothing, had never 
been exposed to the hearing of coarse lan- 
guage, or the^ witnessing vicious habits; and all 
her little studies had been so thoroughly mixed 
up with religious feelings, that, by the time 
she was ten years old, it would have been al- 
most impossible to eradicate them, or rob her 
entirely of the gentle courage, and patient en- 
durance, such feelings invariably lead to. 
When her mother died, all the world — ^her 
little world, consisting of a score of poor bodies 
of her own class, exclaimed " Poor Fanny 
Fletcher!*' But there was not one among 
them rich enough to save her from the work- 
house^ and to the workhouse therefore she 
went, whence within three months she was 
sent, with many others, as apprentices, to Deep 
Valley factory, ostensibly, and as doubtless 
the parish authorities believed, to learn a good 
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trade, but in truth to undergo a species of 
slavery, probably the most tremendous that 
young children were ever exposed to in any 
part of the known world, civilized or uncivil- 
ized. 

That the desolate little creature suffered 
fearfully, both in body and mind, cannot be 
doubted; yet, at the time Michael first saw 
her, there was still that beautiful look of in- 
nocent patience in her eyes, which shows that 
the spirit, though bending under sorrow, is 
neither reckless nor degraded. Herself, and 
her companions from the workhouse to which 
she had been consigned at her mother's death, 
were the latest arrivals at Deep Valley when 
Michael reached it, and were still considered 
by the rest of the inmates as new-comers, who 
did not yet know the full misery of incessant 
labour, with strength daily failing for want of 
pure air and sufficient food. Fanny was by 
nature a slight delicate little creature, with 
an elastic sort of vitality about her which 
seemed to set fasting at defiance. That is to 
say, her sweet eye had not yet lost its bright- 
ness, but her beautifully fair cheek was very 
pale, and her delicate limbs most deplorably 
thin, though they had not reached that shrunk 
and wasted condition which was nearly general 
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among her companions. Michael looked at 
her as she bent over her threads, and repaired 
the incessant breakings among them with her 
white little hands, with a degree of love and 
pity which, while it wrung his heart, softened 
the hard despair that had nearly seized upon 
him, by making him feel, that though his 
mother and his brother were lost to him for 
long, long years, during which he was to taste 
of nothing but misery, still there was somebody 
who might grow to love him. This was a 
timely solace ! Young as he was, he perceived 
at once, that instead of being brought to Deep 
Valley to learn a trade, he had been beguiled 
to enter there bound and helpless, for more 
years than he dared to count, and with no 
prospect of learning anything beyond the same 
slavish process of waiting upon the machinery, 
which had painfully occupied his daily exist- 
ence, and that of his dearer brother, as long as 
they could remember to have lived. Under 
these circumstances, it was truly a great bless- 
ing to have found somebody of whom he might 
make a friend ; and so strongly did the poor 
little fellow feel it, that when the miserable 
band were led to their morning meal, he told 
Fanny as he walked beside her, that he thought 
he should grow to behave better than he bad 
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done that morning, if she would always talk to 
him about good things, and let him talk about 
mother and Teddy to her in return. 

'' There's a good boy !" replied Fanny, 
soothingly. " I will talk to you, Michael, 
whenever I can ; and never mind," she added, 
as they sat down again side by side at the long 
dirty board that formed their breakfast-table, 
" never mind not having what's good to eat, it 
won't taste so nasty by and by, when you grow 
used to it." 

" I won't mind it !" replied Michael, man- 
fully, as he supped the musty -flavoured watery 
mess. '* But I wish I had got a bit of good 
bread for you, Fanny !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

An explanatory epbtle, which does not proye satisfactory — 
Flans for the future, followed by active measures to carry 
them into effect — ^A morning Tiiit to Mrs. Gabberly. 

During the whole of the day which followed 
Miss Brotherton's expedition to Hoxley-lane> 
that young lady remained waiting at home^ 
not very patiently, for Sir Matthew Dowling's 
promised communication. But still it came 
not, and when, at an hour too late to hope for 
it any longer, she at length retired to bed, 
it was in a state of irritation and anxiety that 
left her little chance of quiet slumber. 

Pale, harassed, and fearing she knew not 
what for the little fellow, for whose safety 
she had undertaken to answer, Miss Brother- 
ton joined her good nurse at the breakfast- 
table, incapable of thinking or speaking upon 
any other subject. But it was in vain that 
the gentle-spirited Mrs. Tremlett again and 
again declared it to be " Impossible, and quite 
out of all likelihood, that Sir Matthew should 
mean any harm by the boy ;" Mary, though 
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''weary of conjectures," could by no means 
end them by coming to the same conclusion ; 
nor did the following letter, handed to her 
while she still sat before her untasted break- 
fast greatly tend to tranquillize her. It was 
from Sir Matthew Dowling himself, delicately 
enveloped, highly scented and sealed with 
prodigiously fine armorial bearings on a shield, 
almost large enough to have adorned the 
panels of a carriage. But all this perfection 
of elegance was lost on poor Mary, whose 
heart, indeed, seemed to leap into her throat 
as she tore open the important despatch. It 
contained the following lines : 

" My charming Neighbour ! 
'' If you knew, or could at aU guess, how 
fervently I admire the beautiful benevolence 
you have manifested, in trying to quiet the 
fidgety spirit of poor widow Armstrong, you 
would be better able to appreciate the vexa- 
tion I feel at not yet being able fully to answer 
your inquiries concerning her boy. Think 
not, my dearest Miss Brotberton, that I neg- 
lected this business yesterday ; on the contrary, 
I do assure you I gave my whole attention 
to it : nevertheless, I have by no means suc- 
ceeded in learning what you wish to know. 

i2 
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The facts of the case are these. A most 
respectable stocking-manufacturer^ with whom^ 
however, my foreman is better acquainted than 
myself, employs a multitude of young hands, 
most of whom are apprentices, in the different 
branches of his business. It was to this per- 
son, that the weak and wavering poor woman 
for whom you are interested agreed to intrust 
her boy. Indentures were accordingly pre- 
pared, and I gave my superintendent orders 
to have the little fellow supplied with all ne- 
cessaries, desiring that no time might be lost 
in getting him ready, as I knew that people 
belonging to this stocking-weaving establish- 
ment were likely to pass through Ashleigh 
in a day or two, and I wished, if possible, to 
avoid having the trouble of sending him to 
his destination myself. Now it unfortunately 
happened, that my man. Parsons, obeyed this 
order much more literally than I intended ; 
for meeting in Ashleigh the persons I had 
named to him the very next day, he imme- 
diately mentioned the circumstance to them, 
and finding that they had a comfortable van, 
and every thing convenient with them, the 
whole business was arranged and done before 
I returned from a visit I had been making at 
Netherby. This was certainly being more 
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prompt than was necessary^ but it would have 
mattered little^ comparatively speaking, had 
he not been such a goose as to let the van 
drive off, without even asking to which of the 
manufactories of the establishment it was 
going. Yet, although this is vexing, my dear 
Miss Brotherton, I should think it could not 
be very important. I have told Parsons to 
write about it immediately, and he shall wait 
upon you with the information you wish for, as 
soon as he receives it. 

"Will you, my fair friend, join us in a little 
pic-nic party, projected by our young people 
for Thursday next, 'under the greenwood 
tree' in Blackberry Wood ? Lady Clarissa is, 
of course, to be one of our society, and she 
will communicate all particulars respecting 
place and time. 

•'Ever, my dear Miss Brotherton, 
"Very faithfully yours, 

"Matthew Dowling." 

Having read * this letter to the end, she 
turned the sheet, and began a re-perusal of 
it, without uttering a word, and when she had 
again reached its conclusion, she put it into 
the hands of Mrs. Tremlett, still without 
speaking a word. Before, however, that ex- 
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cellent> but not rapid lady, had got half 
through it, poor Mary's agitation broke 
forth— 

*' What do you think of it, nurse ? for Hea- 
ven's sake, give me your opinion without delay. 
I am quite sure, that the poor creatures in 
Hoxley^lane, whom I have beguiled with my 
presumptuous promises, will pine themselves to 
death with this uncertainty. Tremlett! for 
mercy's sake finish reading it, and tell me 
what I can do more !" 

^ It might not have been very easy for any 
one to have satisfactorily answered this inquiry ; 
but the good Mrs. Tremlett was altogether 
incapable of forming any opinion worth hear- 
ing on the subject, for in truth she neither 
shared, nor fully comprehended the vague fears 
that were tormenting her young mistress. 

Having, however, at length, despite of 
Mary's interruptions^ contrived to reach the 
end of the epistle, her first words were — 

" Don't, my darling Miss Mary ! — Let me 
beg of you to refuse at once. There is no- 
thing in the whole world so dangerous and 
cold-catching, as these foolish parties on the 
damp grass. And besides, the eveningps are 
drawing in now, and I'm sure " 

" Oh, Nurse Tremlett ! Nurse Tremlett 1 " 
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interrupted Mary« more angry with her than 
she had ever been in her whole life before> 
" How can you be so cruel as to trifle thus ? 
Why won't you try to think a little for me 
about this strange mysterious business, and 
give me your opinion ? " 

"Lord bless you. Miss Mary, if you were 
to kill me, Z could no more help thinking of 
you first than I could fly," replied Mrs. Trem- 
lett. "And, indeed, my dear, I don't see 
what you should put yourself into such a fiiss 
for. What can you think is going to happen 
to the little boy? You'll just spoil that poor 
sickly body, my dear child, if you encourage 
her in having such tantrums, because her boy 
s^t out upon his journey a day, maybe, earlier 
than she expected." 

" Then you really and truly do not believe 
it possible, nurse, that Sir Matthew Dowling 
should have smuggled the boy away, without 
intending to let us know where he has sent 
him ?" said Miss Brotherton. 

"Good gracious, no. Miss Mary!" replied 
her friend. 

For a moment this opinion brought some 
consolation with it, simply from the decision 
with which it was uttered ; but the next, all 
her anxiety returned again, for though she 
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felt that there was, perhaps, something im- 
probable and exaggerated in the idea of the 
child's being kidnapped in the face of day, 
and as it were before a hundred witnesses, 
there was at least no delusion as to his un- 
happy mother's state of mind respecting him, 
nor in the fact of her having in some sort 
pledged her own word, that the poor woman 
and her lame boy should receive tidings of 
him. 

A little further conversation with Mrs. 
Tremlett convinced her that her opinion on 
the subject could be of no great value, inas- 
much as it was founded solely on the notion, 
that "It was not likely Sir Matthew Dowling 
should want to hide away the little boy." 

" No !'* thought Mary. " Nor was it likely 
he should have acted, looked, and spoken as I 
saw him do, when his poor girl lost her senses 
from agony at my having witnessed it. If I 
misdoubt him unjustly, I will be careful that it 
shall not injure him. I will await his own 
time for information. If it comes, no one will 
be the worse for the impatience with which I 
shall have waited for it. But, if it comes not, 
I can be doing no wrong by taking every 
means of seeking it." 

In conformity with this resolution. Miss 
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Brotherton not only waited with tolerable ex- 
ternal composure herself, but continued in a 
great degree to tranquillize the spirits of the 
widow Armstrong likewise ; and during a 
whole week. Sir Matthew Dowling was per- 
mitted to remain unmolested. Miss Brother- 
ton, indeed, did not meet him under the green- 
wood-tree, pleading an indisposition, which 
was not quite imaginary, as her excuse, but 
she troubled him with no more questions. 

On the day fixed for this alfresco meeting 
of nearly the whole neighbourhood, Edward 
Armstrong was appointed to pay his first visit 
to Millford Park. During her almost daily 
visits to his mother, she had remarked that, 
though he uttered not a word in contradiction 
of the reasonings, by which she sought to 
show the improbability that any mischief could 
have befallen Michael, his speaking features 
expressed no confidence in them ; and wishing 
upon this day of general riding and driving, 
to remain within her own gates, she deter- 
mined to take the opportunity of conversing 
with him alone. 

She was by herself in her pretty boudoir 
when he arrived, and perceiving that his pale 
face was flushed by heat and exercise, she 
made him set down on the sofa beside her. 

i3 
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There was somethiBg singularly sad in the 
litter indifference with which his young eye 
wandered over all the striking and unwonted 
objects that surrounded him. When bade to 
sit beside the young lady on her silken couch, 
he obeyed without seeming at all conscious that 
the rest he needed was now afforded in more 
dainty style than usual^ and all the intelli- 
gence of his soul seemed settled in his eyes 
as he looked into the face of Miss Brotherton* 
and faintly murmured — 

'' Is there any news of him ? " 

*' No, Edward, there is not," replied Mary, 
firmly ; " but surely, my dear boy, this delay 
cannot justify the look of misery it produces 
on your countenance. Tell me, Edward, what 
is it that you fear for Michael ?*' 

I do not know myself," replied the boy. 
And yet I think it over in my head day and 
night, only to find out what is the very worst 
possible they can do to him.*' 

" But is that wise, Edward, or is it right, 
think you, while your poor mother has only 
you left to comfort her, that you should only 
strive to fill your own head and hers with the 
very worst thoughts your fancy can conjure 
up?" 

^'1 do not fill mother's head with them,'' 
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replied Edward. '' I have never told her one 
single word of all my dismal thoughts." 

'' Then you are a good boy^ and I love you 
for it. But what are your dismal thoughts, 
Edward ? You may tell them to me." 

The boy hesitated for a moment, and then 
said — ^'I think Sir Matthew Dowling is a 
wicked^ cruel man ; and I think that he would 
be more likely to be wicked and cruel to 
Michael than good to him." 

" What is it has made you think Sir Matthew 
cruel and wicked, Edward ? " demanded Miss 
Brotherton. 

''Because he is hard and unjust to those 
who labour for him ; and because I have seen 
him laugh and make sport of the tears of little 
children." 

There was something in the accents of the 
boy that startled Mary. She fdt inclined to 
exclaim — ''How much more older art thou 
than thy looks !" so thrilling was the tone, 
and so profound the feeling with which he 
spoke. 

" Yet still," she replied, " it is difficult to see 
that he could gain any advantage by ill-using 
Michael in any way bad enough to make you 
look so miserable^ Edward." 

"If he keeps him from me is not that 
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enough?" said the pale boy, looking reproach- 
fully at her. 

'' But, Edward, you knew that he was going 
to leave you; and your mother, at least, con- 
sented to it." 

"Yes, shex did consent ta it. Poor, dear 
mother! she did consent to it. But had I 
been true, as I ought to have been, she never 
would," said Edward, clasping his hands and 
closing his eyes with a look of intense suf- 
fering. 

*' Explain yoursetf, my dear boy," said Mary, 
kindly. "In what have you been otherwise 
than true ? " 

"We agreed together — ^poor Michael and 
me agreed together, never to let mother know 
how bad we were served at the mill — and, 
above all, we agreed that she should never 
know how miserable Michael was at the great 
house, 'cause we was sure she'd have him away, 
and so lose the bit of comfortable food she 
has been having. But it was wrong and 
wicked to deceive her. We should have told 
her all, and then Michael would have never 
gone 1 " 

" You acted for the best, my dear boy, and 
must not reproach yourself," replied Mary ; 
^ and so far am I from thinking it wrong to 
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keep her mind easy in her present state af 
health, that I .strongly advise her being still 
comforted as much as possible by our manner 
of talking to her. Fear not, Edward, that I 
shall neglect the safety of Michael, because 
you will not hear me talk of his being in any 
danger. I will not rest till I know what has 
become of him." 

Mary said this in a tone that left no doubt 
of her sincerity ; and it was then for the first 
time that Edward seemed to remember her 
greatness. He stood up before her with a 
look of tender reverence inexpressibly touch- 
ing, and said solemnly — "Then God will bless 
you for it ! " 

" And he will bless you, my dear child ! " 
replied Mary, with tears starting to her eyes. 
" He will bless and comfort you for all your 
duty and affection. Keep up your spirits, 
Edward, and, above all things, never be idle. 
It is for your mother's sake as well as your 
own that I am so anxious you should learn to 
read and write, dear Edward ; and by degrees 
we shall get you on to ciphering, and who 
knows but we may make a clerk or accountant 
of you, and so enable you to get money, even 
if your health is not very good." 

The boy smiled languidly as he replied, " I 
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should like it yery much^ if I was to live long 
enough." 

"You will get stout and well, Edward," 
said Mary, cheerfully, '' now that you have no 
hard work to do. And you shall come up to 
the same school that all my boys and girls go 
to here ; and when school is over, you must 
come every day to my kitchen with a little 
basket for your mother. You understand, 
Edward? And once every week you must 
come up into this room to me with your books, 
that I may see your writing and hear you 
read a little." 

A gleam of hope and joy kindled in the 
boy's beautiful eyes as he listened to her, and 
a bright blush mantled his pale cheeks ; but 
it was like the flitting sunshine of April chased 
by a heavy cloud almost bef(N*e its warmth could 
be felt or its beauty seen. " Oh, if Michael 
could but hear that ! " he exclaimed, while 
tears, for the first time since the conversation 
began, burst from his eyes. '' That was what 
poor Michael always wanted. If I could but 
learn, and so get my bread without mill- slavery, 
Mike always said he would not mind working 
himself, *cause he was so strong. But now 
that very thing is come ; and he, maybe, will 
never know it 1 " 
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Heavy and fast drops fell from beneath the 
hand which he had raised to conceal his face, 
till Mary, as she watched him, wept for com- 
pany. This, however, was not the way to help 
him, and conquering a weakness so every way 
unwise, she spoke to him with affectionate but 
steady firmness of the exertion it was his duty 
to make at a time when his mother had none 
but him to comfort her. She had touched the 
right string — the little fellow's nerves seemed 
braced, and every faculty awakened by the 
words she uttered ; and if he took back to his 
mother no tidings of poor Michael, he brought 
to her support a young spirit strong in endur- 
ance, and an intellect that, for the first time, 
had whispered to its owner hc^s, promises, 
and aspirations, which seemed to make the 
life he had often loathed a new-found treasure 
to him. Mary saw not all that passed in the 
young mind she had rescued from the listless 
languor of despair ; yet she perceived enough 
to satisfy her that she had done him good, and 
that, however vain her hopes of benefiting the 
miserable Drakes might be, there could be no 
doubt that, in this case at least, her efforts 
would not prove wholly abortive. 

It is wonderful what an energy and renewed 
impetus this conviction gave to her spirits! 
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No mildew can blast more surely, or bring a 
more lamentable feeling of withering over the 
heart than that caused by the cold and false 
philosophy which would check every effort to 
do good, lest by possibility success might not 
attend it. 

The remainder of this day was by no means 
spent unhappily by the warm-hearted little 
heiress. The schoolmistress was made to ex- 
pect Edward on the morrow — and the cook 
was made to expect Edward on the morrow. 
One Mercury was despatched to the town for 
a choice collection of slates^ copies, spelling- 
books^ and the like, and another to Mary's 
tailor in ordinary^ with instructions to call on 
the widow Armstrong, and take measure of 
her son. All this business^ and a good deal 
more tending the same way, having been sa- 
tisfactorily got through in the course of the 
day that kept all the Ashleigh world safely 
entangled in the thickets of Blackberry Wood, 
Mary Brotherton lay down to rest, and slept 
exceedingly well, though not urged thereto 
by having shared in their pleasant fatigues. 

She rose the next morning with a sort (^ 
pleasant consciousness of increasing power to 
walk alone in this busy world, and gaily an- 
nounced at breakfast to Mrs. Tremlett her 
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purpose of immediately making a visit of 
speculation to Mrs. Gabberly, in order to as- 
certain if any gossip was yet afloat respecting 
the disappearance of Sir Matthew Dowling's 
far-famed protege. The distance from Miss 
Brotherton's mansion to Mrs. Gabberly's cot- 
tage was not great, and the heiress traversed 
it without having any fear of officers before 
her eyes, or any other protection than her 
parasol. 

She was, of course, received with expressions 
of unmitigated astonishment at her absence 
from the gala of the preceding day. 

'' What on earth, my dear child, could have 
kept you away ?'* said the animated lady. 

"Perhaps I was afraid of taking cold, Mrs. 
Gabberly. Mrs. Tremlett took care I should 
remember how short the days are growing." 

" Mrs. Tremlett ! — Nonsense ! — Well now, 
I can tell you that you just lost the most de- 
lightful day that anybody ever had. Such a 
dinner ! — Game of all kinds — almost all in 
savoury jelly too ! Think of that ! So whole- 
some, you know, with the spice ; and eating it 
in the open air, and all. Depend upon it, my 
dear Miss Brotherton, that if you suffer your- 
self to be boxed up by that ignorant old 
woman, you will very soon lose your health 
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altogether. And, do you know, I can't help 
thinking that you do look rather feverish to- 
day-— your eyes have that sort of brightness. 
I wish to goodness you would let me feel your 
pulse/* 

'^ Nothing will do my pulse so much good, 
my dear Mrs. Grabber1y> as your telling me all 
the news you heard yesterday/' said the young 
lady> good-humouredly shaking the hand that 
was extended to ascertain her state of health. 

" Well nowy my dear, I am sure I have no 
objection in the world to tell you^ and certainly 
one does pick up a vast deal of information at 
such a party as that Will you believe it? Two 
of the Simmonses are going to be married T* 

" Beally ! That's very good news, I suppose. 
Had you a great many people there ? " 

"Oh! Every body, just every body, bi;t 
your own dear self; and I can truly say that 
if you had been there, it would have been quite 
perfect ! " 

" You are very kind ; but a person so very 
much afraid of taking cold is always trouble- 
some on these alfresco occasions. Lady Cla- 
rissa was there, of course ?" 

'' Of course, my dear. And such a flirta- 
tion with Sir Matthew ! God knows I ain't 
over strict in any way ; I despise it, because 
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it shows such ignorance of life and good so- 
ciety. But I must say^ I do think they carry 
the thing a little too far. Of course^ a lady 
of rank and title, like Lady Clarissa, is not to be 
judged altogether like common people. I am 
quite aware of that, and nothing can be more 
thoroughly vulgar than forgetting this. And 
I certainly have lived too much in really first- 
rate good society not to know it. But, never- 
theless, you know, there is reason in roasting 
eggs, and even an earVs daughter may get 
talked of." 

"Was Lady Dowling in presence?" in- 
quired Miss Brotherton, smiling. 

'* No, my dear, thank God, she was not, or 
we should have had sour looks with our sweet- 
meats, I can tell you." 

'* Did Sir Matthew bring his little favourite 
with him ? The little boy he has adopted, you 
know ? " 

" Oh ! dear, haven^t you heard all that 
yet? Well now, upon my word, Mary Bro- 
therton, it will not do, your shutting your- 
self up in this way. Catching cold, indeed I 
As if I, the daughter of my own poor dear fa- 
ther, wasn't likely to know more than Mrs. 
Tremlett about catching cold! Why, my 
dear, the little boy has been sent away, I don't 
know how long^ with a monstrous premium. 
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paid by Sir Matthew, to get him entered at 
one of the first commercial houses in Europe. 
Dr. Crockley was exceedingly agreeable and 
attentive to me all day yesterday. And, in- 
deed, so he was, I must say, to every body. 
We do sometimes diflFer about spinal com- 
plaints, and I think he is a great deal too 
speculative. But it is impossible to deny that 
he can be very agreeable when he chooses it> 
and it was he that told me all about this last 
noble act of Sir Matthew. To be sure he is 
an honour to the country if ever there was one. 
Sir Matthew, I mean. It is such men as that. 
Miss Brotherton, that brings wealth and pros- 
perity to our glorious country. To think only 
of the hands he employs ! Fifteen hundred 
children, taking all his mills together, he told 
us yesterday, besides several women and men. 
Oh ! it is glorious to be sure ! However Dr. 
Crockley did just whisper to me, but I don't 
believe he meant it should go much farther, he 
did certainly hint, that poor cross Lady Dow- 
ling did not like to have the little fellow in the 
house ; and that was one reason why good Sir 
Matthew was in such a hurry to place him." 

" Did you happen to hear to what part of 
the country the boy had been sent, Mrs. Gab- 
berly ? " 

" Why, no ! my dear, I can't say I did. 
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But that makes no difference you know. Every- 
body is aware, that it is a noble situation for 
hinij and that's the main point of course." 

"Oh ! certainly. I only asked from idle cu- 
riosity. And I suppose, Mrs. Gabberly, that 
it is because I am so idle, that I do often feel 
curious about things that nobody else seems to 
care about. Do you know I am dying to get 
into a factory, and see all these dear little 
children at work. It must be so pretty to see 
them all looking so proud and so happy, and 
all enjoying themselves so much! I really 
must get a peep at it,'' said Miss Brotherton. 

" La ! my dear ! What a very queer no- 
tion,'* replied Mrs. Gabberly. 

" Perhaps it is," said Mary smiling, " as no- 
body else in the whole neighbourhood ever 
talks about it ; but ,if I have such a fancy, there 
can be no reason why I should not indulge it, 
can there ? " 

" Why, good gracious, my dear child ! only 
think of the dirt ! You would be downright 
poisoned, Mary." 

" Poisoned ? How can that be, dear Mrs. 
Gabberly, when everybody agrees that it is 
such a blessing to the country to have brought 
such multitudes of children to work together 
in these factories ? " 
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'' Nonsense^ my dear ! '' replied Mrs. Gab- 
berly, knittiDg her brows. " This is some of 
Mrs. Tremlett's vulgar ignorance^ I am very 
sure. How can a girl of your good under- 
standing. Miss Brotherton^ speak as if what 
was good and proper for the working classes 
had any thing to do with such as you. Fie ! 
my dear! Pray never let any body in the 
neighbourhood hear you talk in this strange 
wild way ; I do assure you, that there is nothing 
that woiild do you so much injury in the opi- 
nion of all the first families hereabouts. And 
nobody knows this neighbourhood better than 
I do." 

" I am quite aware of that, Mrs. (Grabberly/* 
said the young lady very respectfully, *' and that 
is one reason why I wish to talk to you about 
this notion of mine. Is it really true, Mrs. 
Gabberly, that none of the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood ever go into the factories ? " 

" To be sure it is. Why should they go, for 
goodness' sake ? " 

" Oh ! I don't^know exactly. But I cannot 
see why they should not — if they wished it," 
replied Miss Brotherton, modestly. 

" Well now, but I do, my dear. And I do 
beg and entreat that you won't talk any more 
about it. 1 am quite sure, Mary, that some- 
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body or other has been talking nonsense to you 
about all this. If you had got any friends or 
connexions towards Fairly now^ I should think 
they had been telling you all the romantic 
stuff that has been hatching there about fac- 
tory children, and God knows what beside. 
But I don't believe you have ever gone visit- 
ing that way, have you, my dear ? " 

"And who is there at Fairly, dear Mrs 
Gabberly, who would be likely to talk to me 
on such a subject?" said Mary, colouring to 
the temples, with eagerness to hear the answer. 
"Good gracious! my dear, did you never 
hear tell of that poor wrong-headed clergyman, 
George Bell? Such a difference to be sure 
between one man and another. My dear good 
Mr. Gabberly never in his life breathed a word 
that could hurt the feelings of his neighbours. 
He visited them every one, and was on the 
best and most friendly terms with them all, 
which is what I call living in the true spirit of 
Christian charity. Whereas this tiresome, 
troublesome Mr. Bell has taken it into his 
head to find out wrong, where everybody else 
sees nothing but right ; and God forbid, my 
dear, that you should take it into your dear in- 
nocent head to follow any of his mischievous 
fancies ! I wonder what he'll g«t by it ? Great 
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goose he must be, to be sure^ not to see that 
he is going exactly the way to set everybody 
that can be of the least use to him smack 
against him in all things !*' 

" What is it he ddps, Mrs. Gabberly, that 
is so very wrong ? " demanded Miss Brother- 
ton. 

" What is it he does ? Why, just every thing 
he ought not to do, my dear, that's all. You 
would hardly believe, perhaps, that a clergy- 
/ man should actually encourage the poor to 
complain of the very laboiir by which they 
live ? And yet, I give you my word and ho- 
nour, that is exactly what he has been doing. 
It's incredible, isn't it, almost ? He positively 
says, loud enough for all the country to hear 
him, that the labour in the factories — such 
a blessing as it is to the poor — he actually 
says that it is bad for the children's health. 
Such stuff, you know, my dear, as if the medical 
men did not know best ; and there's numbers 
of 'em that declare that it's quite impossible to 
tell in any way satisfactory that it can do 'em 
any harm at all. And, upon my word, I don't 
know what poor people will come to ! It's 
quite out of the question to attempt pleasing 
'em. If they've got no work they are perfectly 
outrageous about that, and ready to tear 
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people to pieces just to get it ; and no sooner is 
there enough to do, than away they go bawling 
again, swearing that the children are over- 
/worked : isn't it provoking, my dear? " 

"Mr. George Bell?" said Mary, very dis- 
tinctly. 

" Yes, my dear, that's the name of the fool- 
ish man who seems to take a pleasure in 
making people fancy they are not well enough 
off, when I'm sure, "by all I can hear and 
understand, these very * identical people may 
consider themselves first and foremost of the 
whole world for prosperity," replied Mrs. Gab- 
berly. 

'^ Fairly?" rejoined Miss Brotherton, inter- 
rogatively. 

" Yes, my dear. Fairly 's where he lives, if I 
don't mistake.'* 

*' Good morning, Mrs. Gabberly," said the 
young lady, rising somewhat abruptly : ^' I am 
very glad you had such a pleasant day yester- 
day. Good bye.*' And without permitting 
the stream of Mrs. Gabberly 's eloquence to 
swell forth upon her afresh, the heiress slipped 
through the parlour-door, and escaped. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

m 

A voj'age of discoyery — A plain statement, leading to the 
conviction that even where ignorance is not hliss, know- 
ledge is not always happiness — A hasty friendship that 
may nevertheless prove lasting. 

To order the carriage, and to give Mrs. 
Tremlett notice that she wished her to make 
all speed in preparing to accompany her in it, 
was to Miss Brotherton the work of a moment. 
As the business she was upon might, how- 
ever, take some hours, she urged her old friend 
to cat luncheon as if certain of having no 
dinner; and having given time for this, and 
interrogated her coachman concerning dis- 
tance and so forth, the hopefol, animated girl 
sprung into her carriage as the clock struck 
two, determined not to re-enter her mansion 
till she had lost some portion of the ignorance 
which had of late so cruelly tormented her. 

The roads were good, and by the help of 
a short bait. Miss Brotherton and her com- 
panion reached Fairly turnpike a little after 
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four. Here she made inquiries for- the resi- 
dence of Mr.* Bell, and having learned in 
what direction she should find it, repeated the 
instructions to her coachman, and bade him 
drive on. 

" Are the horses to be put up there, ma'am ?" 
demanded the coachman. 

"Yes — no, James, not there, I suppose — 
that is, not at the clergyman s house : but of 
course you will be able to find some place 
quite near, you know ; and William must wait 
— no, not wait, but come back as soon as he 
knows where you put up, that I may send for 
you when I am ready." 

To these, not over-clear, instructions James 
answered " Yes^ ma'am," and drove off. 

In obedience to the directions received at 
the toll-bar, the carriage soon left the high- 
road, and proceeded down a grassy lane, which 
harvest carts for the time had rolled into 
smoothness. Less than a quarter of a mile 
of this brought the wanderers to another 
turning, that in five minutes placed them 
before the gates of an edifice the aspect of 
which made Mary pull the check-string. 

'' That looks like a parsonage-house ! Does 
it not ?" said Miss Brotherton. 

And before Mrs. Tremlett could answer, 

k2 
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William had already opened the door, and 
let down the steps. It was very easy to get 
out, and very easy to inquire if Mr. Bell were 
at home ; but when answered in the affirma- 
tive. Miss Brotherton felt that it was not very 
easy to decide in what manner to explain the 
cause of her visit to the object of it. She had 
by no means settled this point to her satisfac- 
tion, when the door of a small parlour, lined 
with books, was opened to her, and she found 
[ herself in the presence of the gentleman she 
had so unceremoniously come to visit. 

There was much in the countenance of 
Mr. Bell to reassure a more timid spirit than 
that of Mary Brotherton : nevertheless she 
stood before him for a minute, or two in some 
embarrassment, not so much from fear of him, 
as of herself. Did she fail to make him at 
once understand the motive of her inquiries^ 
he could not avoid thinking both them and 
herself impertinent, and this consciousness 
caused a much brighter glow than usual to 
mantle her cheeks, as she stood before him, 
with her eyes fixed timidly, and almost be- 
seechingly, on his face. 

Although Miss Brotherton had not quite 
the easy and (tant soit peii) assured air of a 
woman of fashion, there was enough in her 
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appearance to indicate her claim to observance, 
as well as admiration ; and Mr. Bell opened 
the conversation by earnestly requesting that 
she would sit down. 

His aspect had done much towards giving 
her courage, and his voice did more. 

" You are very kind, sir," said she, " to re- 
ceive so courteously a stranger, who has in 
truth no excuse whatever to oflTer for thus 
intruding on you. Nevertheless I am greatly 
tempted to hope, that if I can succeed in 
making you understand the object of my visit, 
you will forgive the freedom of it." 

"And I," returned Mr. Bell, smiling, ''am 
greatly tempted to believe that, let the object 
of this visit be what it may, I must always 
feel grateful to it. Is there anything, my 
dear young lady, that I can do to serve you ?" 

*' There is indeed, Mr. Bell !" she replied, 
with great earnestness of voice and manner. 
" I am come to you for instruction. Though 
you do not know me, you probably may know 
the place at which I live. My name is Mary 
Brotherton, and my house is called Millford 
Park." 

''Certainly, Miss Brotherton, both your 
name, and that of your residence are known 
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to me — on what subject can I give you any 
information that may be useful ?" 

" Circumstances^ Mr. Bell, have lately di- 
rected my attention to a subject which my own 
situation in life, as well as the neighbourhood 
in which I live, ought to have long ago made 
thoroughly familiar to me — such is not the 
case, however; I am profoundly, and I fear 
shamefully, ignorant respecting the large and 
very important class of our population em- 
ployed ^in the factories. I am in possession 
of a large fortune wholly amassed from the 
profits obtained by my father from this spe- 
cies of labour, and I cannot but feel great in- 
terest in the welfare and prosperity of the 
people employed in it — especially as I under- 
stand a very large proportion of them are 
young children — and moreover, that, from 
some cause or other, which I can by no means 
understand, the whole class of *the factory 
people,' as I hear them called, are spoken of 
with less kindness and respect by those who 
have grown rich upon their industry, than any 
other description of human beings whatever. 

i I am told, sir, that it would be unsafe^ im- 
proper , and altogether wrong were I to attempt 

I makingmyself personally acquainted with them, 
as I would wish to do — and having accidentally^ 
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Mr. Bell, heard your name mentioned as a 
person who took an interest in their concerns, 
I have come to you thus unceremoniously, in. 
the hope that you would have the kindness to 
give me more accurate information on the 
subject, than I have found it possible to ob- 
tain elsewhere." 

Mr. Bell, who had placed himself imme- 
diately opposite to her, looked in her young 
face, and listened to he^ earnest voice as she 
spoke, with the deepest attention. It soon 
became sufficiently clear that he considered 
not this intrusion as requiring apology, but 
that on the contrary his very heart and soul 
were moved by her words. He paused for 
a moment after she had ceased speaking, as 
if unwilling to interrupt her by his reply; 
but when he found that she remained silent, 
he said, 

"The subject on which you are come to 
converse with me, my dear Miss Brotherton, 
is assuredly the very last I should have ex- 
pected to hear named by a young lady in 
your position — for it is one from which the 
rich and great of our district turn away with 
loathing and contempt. Yet is it the one 
of all others to which I would, if possible, di- 
rect their best attention, involving as it does 
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both their interest and their duty beyond any 
other. But I fear I cannot enter upon it 
without wounding many prejudices which of 
necessity you must have imbibed, and prov- 
ing to you that much^ which doubtless you 
have been educated to consider rights is on 
the contrary most lamentably wrong. Can 
you bear this, my dear young lady ? " 

" I hope I could, in a search after truth, 
Mr. Bell, even if my mind were in the con- 
dition you suppos'e," replied Mary. *'But 
this is not the case. You will not have to 
remove many false impressions I think. It 
is the total absence of all knowledge on the 
subject, which I am bold enough to ask you 
to remedy." 

"And most willingly will I endeavour to 
do so, to the very best of my ability," replied 
Mr. Bell. "But to me it is a beguiling sub- 
ject, and if I detain you too long, you must 
tell me so." 

" Fear not," replied Mary, smiling. " I 
shall be more willing to hear than you to 
speak." 

" You are of course aware. Miss Brotherton," 
resumed the clergyman, " that the large pro- 
portion of young labourers to whom you have 
just alluded are calculated to amount, in 
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Yorkshire and Lancashire alone> to upwards 
of two hundred thousand ?" 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed Mary. " Alas ! 
Mr. Bell, you must not think that ' of course ' 
I know anything — had you named two thou- 
sand as the number, my surprise would have 
been less." 

"But so it is. Miss Brotherton. Above two 
hundred thousand young creatures, including 
infants among them, counting only live years 
of life, are thus employed in the counties I 
have named; and they surely form a class, 
which, both from their numbers and their 
helplessness, are entitled to English sympathy 
and protection." 

" Unquestionably !" cried Mary, eagerly, " I 
always feel that the labouring poor have great 
and unceasing claims upon the sympathy and 
assistance of the rich. But this claim must 
be equally great I should suppose amongst 
all the labouring classes. Is it not, Mr. 
Bell ? " 

" I feel it difficult to answer your . question 
by a negative," he replied, "because, taken 
in its broadest sense, it most assuredly de- 
mands an affirmative. Nevertheless it is un- 
questionably true that at this moment there 
is no race of human beings in any portion of 

k3 
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the known world — the most wretched of negro 
slaves not excepted. Miss Brotherton — ^who 
require the protection and assistance of their 
happier fellow-creatures, in the same degree 
as the young creatures employed in our fac* 
tones." 

Miss Brotherton looked at him, not doubt- 
ingly, but with considerable surprise, and 
timidly replied, "But the negro slave, Mr. 
Bell, has no choice left him — he is the pro- 
perty of his master." 

'^ Neither has the factory child a choice. 
Miss Brotherton. He too is a property ; nor 
is it the least horrible part of the evil which 
noiselessly has grown out of this tremendous 
system, that the beings whom nature has 
ordained throughout creation to keep watch 
and ward over the helpless weakness of infant ' 
life, are driven by it to struggle with, and 
trample down the holiest and dearest of hu- 
man ties — even the love of a parent for .its 
offspring. Picture to yourself a bleak winter's 
morning, Miss Brotherton, when the mother 
of factory children must be up hours and 
hours before the sun to rouse her half -rested 
little ones; and nervously watching her rude 
clock till the dreaded moment comes, must 
shake the little creatures, whose slumber the 
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very beast of the field might teach her to 
watch over and guard> till they awake, and 
starting in terror from their short sleep, ask 
if the hour be come ? The wretched mother 
and the wretched child then vie with each 
other in their trembling haste to seize the 
tattered mill-clothes, and to put them on. The 
mother dreads the fine of one quarter of the 
infant's daily wages, which would be levied, 
should it arrive but a minute too late, and the 
poor child dreads the strap, which^ in addition, 
is as surely the punishment for delay. Miss 
Brotherton, I have seen with my own eyes the 
assembling of some hundreds of factory child- 
ren before the still unopened doors of their 
prison-house, while the lingering darkness of 
a winter's night had yet to last three hours. 
I shall never forget one bitter morning, last 
January twelvemonth ! The last piteous sum- 
mons from a dying parishioner had left me no 
choice but to exchange my pillow for the 
bitter biting blast of Howley Common, and 
the path across it leading me within a hun- 
dred yards of a large cotton-factory, I wit- 
nessed a spectacle, which to my dying day I 
shall never recall without a shudder ! There 
was just room enough to show me all the 
dreary sternness of the scene. The ground 
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was covered deep with snow^ and a cutting 
wind blew whistling through the long line of 
old Scotch firs which bordered an enclosure 
beside the road. As I scudded on beneath 
them, my eye caught the little figures of a 
multitude of children, made distinctly visible, 
even by that dim light, by the strong relief 
in which their dark garments showed them- 
selves against the snow. A few steps further 
brought me in full view of the factory gates, 
and then I perceived considerably above two 
hundred of these miserable little victims to 
avarice all huddled together on the ground, 
and seemingly half buried in the drift that 
was blown against them. I stood still and 
gazed upon them — I knew fiill well what,' and 
how great was the terror which had brought 
them there too soon, and in my heart of hearts 
I cursed the boasted manufacturing wealth of 
England, which running in this direction at 
least, in a most darkened narrow channel, 
gives power, lawless and irresistible, to over- 
whelm and crush the land it pretends, to fruc- 
tify. While still spell-bound by this appalling 
picture, I was startled by the sound of a low 
moaning from the other side of the road, at a 
short distance from me, and turning towards 
it perceived a woman bending over a little 
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girl who appeared sinking to the ground. A 
few rapid steps brought me close to them, and 
I found on examination that the child was so 
benumbed and exhausted as to be totally in- 
capable of pursuing her way-^it was her mo- 
ther who was urging her forward, and who 
even then seemed more intent upon saving a 
fine, than on the obvious sufferings of her 
sinking child. I know, poor wretch, that 
little choice was left her, and that the inevit- 
able consequence of saving her from the fac- 
tory, and leading her gently home to such 
shelter as her father's roof could give, would 
be to watch her perish there for want of food." 

^' Alas ! alas ! is it thus my wealth has been 
accumulated?*' exclaimed Miss Brothcrton, 
shuddering. " Is there no power in England, 
sir, righteous and strong enough to stay this 
plague ?" 

*'Miss Brotherton ! '' returned the clergy- 
man, "such power, and such righteousness, 
MUST be found, or this plague, as you well call 
it, will poison the very life-blood of our poli- 
tical existence ; and long ere any serious dan- 
ger is likely to be dreamed of by our heedless 
rulers, the bloated wealth, with which this 
pernicious system has enriched a few, will 
prove a source of utter destruction to the 
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many. Never, my dear young lady, did the 
avarice of man conceive a system so horribly 
destructive of every touch of human feeling, as 
that by which the low-priced agony of labour- 
ing infants is made to eke out and supply all 
that is wanting to enable the giant engines of 
our factories to outspin all the world ! But 
you must see it. Miss Brotherton, you must 
watch it with your own eyes, you must follow 
the hateful operations of this atrocious system 
into the thousands of sordid and forgotten huts 
which cover its miserable victims, ere you can 
possibly understand its moral mischief. There 
is no strength, no power in words to paint it." 

*' Its moral mischief," said Mary, eagerly ; 
" explain that to me, Mr. Bell, for it is the 
point I find most puzzling — why is it that 
these poor factory-people, because they labour 
more unremittingly, as it should seem, than 
all the world beside ; why, for this reason, in- 
stead of being honoured for their industry, 
are they invariably spoken of with contempt 
and obloquy?" 

" Your question, Miss Brotherton, involves 
by far the most terrible portion of this fright- 
ful commercial mystery," he replied ; *' but, as 
I have told you, nothing except personal inves- 
tigation can enable the inquirer to arrive at 
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the whole truth respecting it. Were a patient, ] 
accurate, and laborious detail of all the enor- \ 
mities committed, and all the sufferings en- 
dured, under the factory system, to be presented j 
to the public, it would be thrown aside by J 
some, as greatly too tedious for examination, l 
and by others as a statement too atrocious to a 
merit belief. Yet, England must listen to it, j 
and that soon, or she may mourn her negli- 
gence when it is too late to repair it. That 
marvellous machinery of which we make our 
boast. Miss Brotherton, is not more perfect in 
its power of drawing out the delicately attenu- 
ated thread which it is our glory to produce, 
than the system for reducing the human labour 
necessary for its production to the lowest pos- 
sible price is, for degrading the moral nature 
of the helpless slaves engaged in it." 

'' That the system has such a tendency I 
cannot doubt, after the repeated assurances 
which have reached me that so it is," replied 
Mary. *' Nevertheless, I am still unable to 
comprehend why it should be so." 

" You have only to take advantage of your 
residence near Ashleigh, Miss Brotherton, the 
dense population of which subsists almost 
wholly by factory labour, in order to under- 
stand, but too well, why this terrible result is 
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inevitable. You are as yet too young a lady 
for me to expect that you should have very 
deeply studied the nature of the human mind, 
or made yourself fully aware how greatly the 
habits and character of all human beings de- 
pend upon education, and the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Nevertheless, if you 
turn your attention to the subject, you will not, 
young as you are, be long incapable of detect- 
ing the dangers which beset the hearts and 
souls of those whose unhappy destiny have 
made them factory labourers. The dark little 
circle in which they move from birth to death, 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, is 
so uniform, that almost any average individual 
case may fairly serve as a specimen of the 
whole class. Boys and girls, with few excep- 
tions, labour indiscriminately altogether in the 
factories. While still almost children, they 
form connexions, and are married. Having 
worked in the mills, probably from five years 
old to the hour of their unweighed and 
thoughtless union, the boy assumes the duties 
of a husband with little more knowledge of 
moral or religious responsibility than the 
brute animal that labours with a thousand 
times less degradation in the fields ; while the 
childish wife comes to her important task igno- 
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rant of every earthly usefulness, save what be- 
longs to the mechanical drudgery in which 
throughout the whole of her short, sad life 
she has been made to follow the uniform and 
ceaseless movements of machinery. She can- 
not sew, she cannot cook, she cannot iron, she 
cannot wash. Her mind is yet more untaught 
and undisciplined than her hands. She is con- 
scious of no responsibility, she knows no law by 
which to steer her actions, or regulate her 
spirit, and becomes a mother as she became a 
wife, without one single thought of duty mixing 
itself with her increasing cares. By degrees, 
both the husband and the wife find employ- 
ment in the factory less certain. It is for 
children, children, children, th^t the unwojaried 
engine calls, and keenly does the hungry 
father, and the mother too, watch the growth 
of the little creatures to whom they have given 
birth, till the slight limbs have firmness enough 
to stand,. and the delicate joints are sufficiently 
under the command of the frightened will to 
tie threads together under the potent inspira- 
tion of the overlooker's strap. Then comes a 
state of deeper degradation still. The father 
is idle, for often he can get no work, and it is 
to the labour of his little ones that he looks for 
bread. Nature recoils from the spectacle of 
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their unnatural> overlaboured aspect as they re- 
turn from their thirteen, fourteen, fifteen hours 
of toil. He has not nerve to look upon it, and 
creeps to the gin-shops till they are hid in bed. 
The mother sees it all, and sternly screws her 
courage to the task of lifting their bruised 
and weary limbs upon their bed of straw, put- 
ting into their mouths the food she has pre- 
pared, their weary eyes being already closed in 
sleep, and preparing herself to wake before 
the sun on the morrow, that with unrelenting 
hand she may drag them from their unfinished 
slumber, and drive them forth again to get her 
food. This is no varnished tale. Miss Brother- 
ton, but the bare, naked^ hideous truth. And 
can you wonder that beings thus reared and 
ripened should form a degraded class ? Can 
you wonder that all others should turn from 
them, as from a race with whom they have 
nothing in common? If some sad accident, 
preceding birth, disturbs the beautifiil process 
by which nature prepares the noble being she 
has made to be lord of all, and an abortive 
creature comes to life, curtailed of all its fair 
proportions, both of mind and body, all within 
reach of the hapless prodigy shudder as they 
mourn, and the best and wisest among them 
pray to God that its span of life be short. But 
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believe me when I tell you, Miss Brotherton, 
that the effect which the factories of this dis- 
trict is producing upon above two hundred 
thousand of its population is beyond all calcu- 
lation more deplorable ; and many a child is 
born amongst them whose destiny, if fairly 
weighed against that of such a one as I have 
described, would appear incomparably more 
terrible." 

" Can such things be, and the rulers of the 
land sit idly by to witness it?" cried Mary, 
shuddering. 

" It seems as if the rulers of the land knew 
little, and cared less about it," replied Mr. 
Bell. " The profoundly ignorant opinion that 
there is some connexion between our national 
prosperity, and the enormous fortunes amassed 
by some score of North-country manufacturers 
has, I believe, produced much of the lamenta- 
ble non-interference of which the disinterested 
few complain, who are near enough to look 
upon the frightful game. Some individual 
voices have been most gloriously raised on 
this tremendous theme ; and if they will be 
steadfast and enduring, they must and wilL 
prevail — for human nature, with all its vices, ; 
is not framed to look coldly on such horrors,! 
and permit thetn. But the remedial process is 
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SO slow — it is SO difficult to arouse the atten- 
tion, and awaken the feelings of busy men con- 
cerning things at a distance, whose connexion 
with all that they deem important they are too 
ignorant of, or too preoccupied to trace, that 
the keenest observers, and those who would 
the most deeply deprecate any remedy but a 
legal one, begin to fear that mercy will be cla- 
moured for with very dangerous rudeness, 
before the parliament of England shall have 
roused up its wisdom to the task of affording 
it." 

'* And in what way, Mr. Bell, is it wished 
or hoped that the legislature should step for- 
ward to cure this dreadful evil ? Is it proposed 
to abolish the use of machinery?" 

Mr. Bell smiled, and shook his head. 

*' You perhaps think," said he, " that there 
is a great disproportion between my strong 
sense of the vice and suffering produced by the 
factory system, and the measure for its mitiga- 
tion to which I now limit almost my wishes. 
But it would be vain to look back to the time 
when steam-engines were not, and there would 
indeed be little wisdom in addressing our la- 
mentations to their introduction. It Is not the 
acquisition of any natural power, principle, or 
faculty that we should deplore : all such, on 
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the contrary^ should be hailed as part and 
parcel of our magnificent birthright ; and each 
new use we learn to make of the still much- 
unknown creation around us ought to be wel- 
comed with a shout of praise^ as a fresh fulfil- 
ment of the supreme command ' replenish the 
earth and subdue it.\ It is not from increased, 
or increasing science that we have anything to 
dread, it is only from a fearfully culpable / 
neglect of the moral power that should rule | 
and regulate its uses, that it can be other than . 
one of God's best gifts." 

'•' But how," demanded Mary, " how, if ma- 
chinery continues to be used, can any Act of 
Parliament prevent the necessity of employing 
children to wait upon its operations, instead of 
requiring the strength of men, as heretofore, 
to perform what the steam-engine does in their 
place?" 

" No Act of Parliament can be conceived 
capable of inducing a manufacturer to employ 
the weaker, and at the same time the more 
costly agent, in preference to a more powerful 
and cheaper one," replied Mr. Bell. *' No 
reasonable man would ask this, no reasonable 
man would desire it, and assuredly no reasona- 
ble man would attempt to enforce such an ab- 
surdity by law. 'No, Miss Brotherton, this 
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mighty power, as surely given for our use as 
is the innocent air that fans the woodbine 
yonder, has at length, after some few thousand 
of years careless overlooking on our part, been 
revealed to us. But let us not fly in the face 
of benignant nature, and say, like Caliban, 

* You taught me language ; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curse.* 

If used aright, there cannot be a doubt that 
this magnificent power might, in all its agen- 
cies, be made the friend of man. ' It requires 
no great stretch of ingenuity to conceive that 
it might be rendered at once a source of still 
increasing wealth to the capitalist, and of 
lightened labour to the not-impoverished ope- 
rative. But that, as things are at present, 
this great discovery, and all the admirable in- 
genuity withVhich it is applied, acts as a ban, 
instead of a blessing, upon some hundred thou- 
sands of miserable victims is most true, while 
all the benefit that can be shown as a balance 
to this horror, is the bloated wealth of a small 
knot of master-manufacturers. But so mon- 
strous is this evil, that its very atrocity inspires 
hope, from the improbability that when once, 
beyond all reach of contradiction, its existence 
shall be known by all men, it should be per- 
mitted to continue." 
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"Then why is it not known?'* demanded 
Mary, her colour heightened as she remem- 
bered her own entire ignorance upon the sub- 
ject a few short weeks before : *' surely it is the 
duty of all lookers-on to proclaim it to the 
whole world." 

'' Alas! Miss Brotherton, it is more easy to 
raise a voice, than to command attention to it. 
Loud and long must be the cry that shall 
awaken the indifferent, and rouse the indolent 
to action. But this loud, long cry will be ut- 
tered, and by the blessing of God it will be 
listened to at last." 

" But tell me, Mr. Bell," resumed his deeply 
interested auditor^ " what is this moderate 
enactment in mitigation of these wretched 
people's sufferings, which you say would con- 
tent you?" 

" All that we ask for," replied Mr. Bell, '' all 
that the poor creatures ask for themselves, is ] 
that by Act of Parliament it should be ren- 
dered illegal for men, women, and children to 
be kept to the wearying, unhealthy labour of 
the mills for more than ten hours out of every 
day, leaving their daily wages at the same rate 

as now." 

« 

" And would that suffice," demanded Miss 
Brotherton with astonishment, " to effectually 
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relieve th6 horrors you have been describing 
to me ?" 

" Miss Brotherton it would/* replied the 
clergyman " I would be loth to weary you 
with details," he continued, " but a few items 
may suflBce to make you see how enormous are 
the benefits which would follow such an enact- 
ment. At present, if a large demand for 
manufactured goods arises, instead of being, 
as it ought, a blessing to the industrious hands 
that must supply it, it comes upon th^];n as a 
fearful burden, threatening to crush the very 
springs of life in the little creatures that are 
chiefly to sustain it, while the golden harvest 
that it brings is not for them, but for their 
masters. For the miserltble meed of an extra 
penny, or sometimes three -halfpence a-day, 
the young slaves (who, observe, have no power 
of choice, for if they, or their parents for them, 
refuse, they are instantly turned off to literal 
starvation — ^no parish assistance being allowed 
to those who resist the regulations of the ma- 
nufacturers), for this wretched equivalent for 
health and joy, are compelled, whenever our 
boasted trade flows briskly, to stand to their 
work for just as many hours as the application 
of the overlooker's strap, or billy-roller, can 
keep them on their legs. Innumerable in- 
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stances are on record of children falling from 
excess of weariness on the machinery, and be- 
ing called to life by its lacerating their flesh. 
It continually happens that young creatures 
under fifteen years of age are kept from their f 
beds all night. Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen 
})iOUTs of labour out of the twenty-four are 
cases which recur continually, and I need not 
say with what effect upon these victims of fero- 
cious avarice. Now not only would all this be 
mended, the positive bodily torture spared, 
and as far as is consistent with constant in- 
door occupation, the health of the labourers 
preserved, were it made unlawful to keep them 
at positive labour for more than ten hours of 
every day ; not only would all this follow from 
the enactment, but innumerable other advan- 
tages, some of them more important still, 
would, beyond all question, be its conse- 
quence. In the first place, were there no 
power of executing great and sudden orders 
by irregular exactions of labour, the recur- 
rence of those fearful intervals when the starv- 
ing operatives are thrown out of employ by 
the accidents which cause a deficiency in the. 
demand would not happen — for in that case 
the capitalists would find themselves obliged 
to be beforehand with the demand, even though 

VOL. II. L 
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some portion of their enormous wealth should 
for a time lie idle. From this would also fol- 
low the necessity of often employing adult 
hands, where now the cheaper labour of chil- 
dren, forced from their very vitals through the 
day and night, may be had for the sin of de- 
manding it. Then would the unnatural spec- 
tacle of a stalwart father idly waiting to snatch 
the wages from the little feverish hand of his 
overlaboured child be seen no more. Then 
would there be strength and spirits left in the 
young to profit by the Sunday-schools now so 
often ostentatiously opened in vain, because 
the only way in which a little piecer can keep 
holiday is by lying throughout the day stretch- 
ed upon his straw in heavy sleep. Then, too, 
the demoralizing process by which the heart 
of a mother is rendered hard as the nether 
mill-stone, by the necessity of goading her in- 
fants to their frightful toil, would cease. Boys 
and girls would no longer have to return to 
their homes at midnight — there would be time 
and inclination then, for those comfortable 
operations of the needle and the shears which 

* Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new.' 

Then would not the disheartened ministers of 
God's church strive in vain to make the reck- 
less, joyless, worthless race listen to his words 
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of faith and hope. Then, Miss Brotherton, 
they would arise from that state of outcast de- 
gradation which has caused your friends to tell 
you that it would be ' unsafe, improper, and 
altogether wrong ' for you, and such as you, 
to make personal acquaintance with them." 

" And do you really think all this mighty 
this glorious good would follow from an enact- 
ment so moderate, so reasonable, so every way 
unobjectionable ?" 

'' I have not the slightest shadow of a doubt. 
Miss Brotherton, that such good would follow 
it, and more, much more, than I have named 
— more than any one could believe or compre- 
hend, who has not, like myself, been watching 
for years the misery, the vice, the degradation, 
which have resulted from the want of it." 

" Then why, Mr. Bell, have not such repre- 
sentations been made to the legislature as 
must insure its immediate adoption ?" 

The good clergyman shook his head. '' It is 
a most natural question, my dear young 
friend — allow me so to call you. All are my 
friends who feel upon this subject as you ap- 
pear to do. It is a most natural and a most ob- 
vious question. Yet would my reply be any- 
thing rather than easy of comprehension were 
I to attempt to answer it directly. I sincerely 

l2 
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hope I shall converse with you again on this 
subject. Documents are not wanting^ my dear 
Miss Brotherton, to prove that all, or nearly 
all, that private individuals can do, in the way 
of petition and remonstrance, has been already 
tried , nor are we yet without hope that good 
may come of it. But it must be long, and per- 
haps the longer the better, ere your young 
head and innocent heart can conceive our dif- 
ficulties. You would hardly believe the inge- 
nious devices to which frightened avarice can 
have recourse in order to retard, mutilate, and 
render abortive a measure having for its object 
a reduction of profits, with no equivalent save 
the beholding smiles instead of tears, and 
hearing the sounds of song and laughter in- 
stead of groans!" 

*' But while you are still waiting and hoping 
for this aid from our lawgivers,'* said Mary, 
" is there nothing that can be done in the in- 
terval to help all this misery, Mr. Bell ?" 

'' Nothing eflTectual, my dear young lady,** 
he replied mournfully. " I may, with no dis- 
honest boasting say, that my life is spent in 
doing all I can to save these unhappy people 
from utter degradation and despair. But the 
oppression under which they groan is too over- 
whelming to be removed, or even lightened, by 
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any agency less powerful than that of the law. 
Nothing, in fact, can so clearly show the pow- 
erful oppression of the system as the total in- 
efficiency of individual benevolence to heal the 
misery of those who suffer under it. Its power 
is stupendous, awful, terrible ! Nature herself, 
elsewhere so omnipotent, here feels the strength 
of unchecked human wickedness, and seems to 
bend before it. For most certain is it, that in 
less than half a century, during which the pre- 
sent factory system has been in operation, 
the lineaments of the race involved in it are 
changed and deteriorated. The manufactur- 
ing population are of lesser and of weaker 
growth than their agricultural countrymen. 
The development of the intellectual faculties 
is obviously becoming weaker, and many who 
we have every reason to believe understand the 
physiology of man as thoroughly as science 
can teach it to them, do not scruple to assert, 
that if the present system continues, the race 
of English factory operatives will dwindle and 
sink in the strongly-graduated scale of human 
beings to something lower than the Esqui- 
maux." 

*' Oracious Heaven !" cried Mary, clasp- 
ing her hands with an emotion that almost 
amounted to agony, '' and all these horrors 
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are perpetrated for the sake of making rich» 
needlessly^ uselessly rich^ a few obscure manu- 
facturing families like my own ! This is very 
dreadful, sir/' she continued^ while tears burst 
from her eyes. " I have gained knowledge 
but not peace by my visit, and I must leave 
you with the sad conviction that the hope I 
had nourished of making my fortune useful to 
the suffering creatures among whom I live is 
vain and idle." 

Mr. Bell listened to this melancholy asser- 
tion, and sighed because he could not contra- 
dict it. " Yes,'' said he, at length, " it is 
even so ; and if any proof were wanted of the 
depth and hopelessness of the wretchedness 
which the present system produces^ it might be 
found in the fact, that despite the inclination I 
feel both for your sake, and that of the poor 
operatives, to encourage your generous bene- 
volence, I cannot in conscience tell you that it 
is in your power effectually to assist them. 
That you may save your own excellent heart 
from the palsy of hopeless and helpless pity, 
by the indulgence of your benevolence in indi- 
vidual cases of distress, I need not point out 
to you ; but that any of the ordinary modes of 
being useful on a larger scale, such as organ- 
ising schools, founding benefit societies, or the 
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like, could be of any use to beings so crushed, 
so toil-worn, and so degraded, it would be idle 
to hope." 

Miss Brotherton now rose to depart — but as 
she extended her hand, and began to utter 
her farewell, it occurred to her that it was 
possible her new friend might, by conjecture 
at least, throw some light upon the destination 
of little Michael, and avoiding as much as 
possible the making any direct charge against 
her rich neighbour, she briefly narrated the 
facts of Michael's adoption, dismissal, and un- 
known destination, with little commentary on 
either, but concluded by saying, 

" The mother of the child is in great anxiety 
about him, and though I cannot conceive it 
possible any harm can have befallen the boy, 
I am in some sort a fellow-sufferer with her 
in the anxiety which this mystery occasions, 
from having almost pledged myself to learn 
the place of his destination. Can you, dear 
sir, suggest to me any means by which this 
information can be obtained ?" 

" Some part of this history has reached us 
already," replied Mr. Bell. " It has been 
somewhat industriously bruited through the 
neighbourhood, that Sir Matthew Dowling, 
notoriously one of the most tyrannical millo- 
crats in the whole district, has been moved to 
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kindness in behalf of some poor widow's son, 
and taken him to be reared and educated with 
his own children — I trust I am excusable, 
knowing what I know, for misdoubting the 
disinterested benevolence of any act of Sir 
Matthew Bowling's. Nevertheless it is cer- 
tainly not easy to perceive why, after having 
so ostentatiously distinguished the boy, he 
should kidnap him, as it were, from his own 
house, in order to get rid of him. If, instead 
of being the object of especial favour, the little 
fellow had fallen under the rich knight's dis- 
, pleasure. Miss Brotherton, I should think it 
. by no means improbable that he might have 
consigned him as an apprentice to some esta- 
blishment, too notorious for its severity to make 
it desirable that his selection of it should be 
made known. But of this there seems neither 
proof nor likelihood." 

Miss Brotherton turned pale as she listened 
to this suggestion. '* Nay, but there is both 
truth and likelihood in such a suspicion," she 
exclaimed with considerable emotion, and after 
a moment's consideration, added, *' I know no 
reason why I should conceal the cause I have 
for saying so— if you know not all, how can 
you give me counsel ?" 

Hurriedly, and as briefly as possible. Miss 
Brotherton then recounted the scene she had 
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witnessed in the green-room of the Dowling- 
lodge theatricals; but there was an unconscious 
and involuntary fervour in her manner of nar- 
rating it, which rendered it impossible to 
Usten with indifference, or not to feel at the 
recital some portion of the indignation she 
had felt when it occurred. 

"It must be looked to. Miss Brotherton," 
replied her warm-hearted new acquaintance. 
" The boy must be traced, tracked, found, and \ 
rescued. I think there are few of these wretch- \ 
ed prison-houses of whose existence I am ig- \ 
norant, and it is probable I may be able to 
help you in this. Should I obtain any hint 
likely to be useful in the search, I will call 
upon you, if you will give me leave, to commu- 
nicate it." 

Most earnestly and truly did the heiress 
assure him that it was impossible she could re- 
ceive a visit more calculated to give her plea- 
sure ; adding, that whether the hint were ob- 
tained or not, she trusted the acquaintance 
she had so unceremoniously begun would not 
drop here, and that, by returning her visit, he 
would prove to her that he was not displeased 
by it. 

It rarely happens between right-hearted 
people who meet for the first time, if one of 
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the parties conceives a liking for the other, 

that It fells to prove mutual ; and it was with 

a cor^a sincerity, as genuine as her own, that 

Mr. Bell expressed his hope that their a^. 

quaintance would ripen into friendship. 

Too intently occupied by all that had pass- 
ed to remember her own arrangements, Mary 
forgot that her carriage was not at the door, 
and while these parting words were exchanged, 
walked forth, expecting to find it. It was 
Mrs. Tremlett who first recollected that the 
coachman had been ordered to put up his horses 
at the nearest inn, but this was not till they 
liad traversed the Uttle garden, and were al- 
ready in the lane ; for though the good nurse 
had been little more than personnage muet dur- 
ing the foregoing scene, she had taken a deep 
interest in it, and it was much with the air of 
one awaking from a dream, that she said, '* My 
dear Miss Mary! you have forgot that the 
carriage is sent away." 

« Indeed have I !" said Mary, laughing, 
'^ and no wonder. But there stands our faith- 
ful William, he will tell us in what direction 
we may find it." 

'« Will you not return, Miss Brotherton, 
while it is made ready ?" said the clergyman. 
" Not if you will walk on with us, dear sir. 
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The evening is delightfiil, but already quite 
far enough advanced to make it prudent not to 
lose any time." And having given orders that 
the carriage was to follow, they strolled on 
towards the turnpike. 

" There," said Mr. Bell, pointing to the tow- 
ering chimneys of a large factory at some dis- 
tance, " there. Miss Brotherton, is an esta- 
blishment where, though carding and spinning 
go on within the walls, and some hundreds 
of children and young girls are employed in 
attending the machinery that performs the 
process, the voice of misery is never heard, 
for there the love of gold is chained and held 
captive by religion and humanity." 

'' Thank God !" exclaimed Mary, as she 
looked at the sinless monster to which he 
pointed. '' It is not of necessity^ then, that 
this dangerous trade is fatal to all employed 
in it r 

" Certainly not. Were but its labours re- 
stricted, both for young and old, to ten hours 
a day, there is no reason on earth why it should 
not be carried on with comfort and advantage 
to every individual concerned in it, and with 
credit, honour, and prosperity to the country. 
But you can hardly guess what up-hill work 
it is, when one good man has got to stand 
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alone^ and breast the competition of a whole 
host of bad ones in his commercial enterprises. 
The high-minded owners of yonder factory 
are losing thousands every year by their efforts 
to purify this traffic of its enormities — and 
some thousand small still voices call down 
blessings on them for it. But while it costs 
them ten shillings to produce what their neigh- 
bours can bring into the market for nine^ 
they will only be pointed at as pitiably un- 
wise in their generation by all the great family 
of Mammon which surrounds them. Few, 
alas ! will think of following the example ! 
All they can do therefore is in fact but to 
carry on a system of private charity on an 
enormous scale — but till they are supported 
by law, even their vast efforts and most noble 
sacrifices can do nothing towards the general 
redemption of our poor northern people from 
the state of slavery into which they have fallen. 
And yet I do believe. Miss Brotherton,'* he 
continued, after a pause, " I do most truly 
believe that these greedy tjrrants would fail 
more rarely than now they do in their efforts 
to realize enormous wealth, if the system were 
to undergo exactly the change we ask for. 
The plan of under- selling may indeed in some 
few instances enable a very lucky man to run 
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up a blood-stained fortune ; and blood-stained 
it must be, for whenever this method of com- 
manding a sale is pursued, and ruin does not 
ensue, it is demonstrable that the bones and 
marrow of children, working unlimited hours^ 
must have been the main agent in the operation. 
But it is quite certain that the underselling 
system must upon the long run be ruinous. 
If all the losses upon our production were 
fairly set against all the gains from the im- 
moderate working of young hands, the slavery 
scheme would appear as little profitable as 
holy. But here is your carriage, my dear 
young lady ! — God bless you ! and may we live 
to rejoice together over an effectual legislative 
remedy for the evils we have passed this our 
first interview in deploring !" 

So saying, he extended his hand to assist 
her into the carriage which had already drawn 
up beside them — but Miss Brotherton stepped 
aside while he performed this office to her 
friend, and then laying her hand on his arm, 
drew him back a step or two to the spot from 
whence the factory chimneys he had pointed 
out to her were visible. 

*' Tell me, before we part," she said, *' the 
names of those to whom that building be- 
longs T* 
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" Wood and Walker," replied the cler- 
gyman. 

** Thank you !" she replied ; " I shall never 
hear those names without breathing a blessing 
on them !" 

Friendly farewells were once more exchanged, 
and the meditative heiress was driven back to 
Millford Park in silence so profound^ that her 
old friend believed her to be asleep, and care- 
fully abstained from any movement that might 
awaken her. But Mary Brotherton was not 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Trade in a flourishing state — The benefits conferred thereby 
to those employed in it — The natural logic of Religion — 
Its fallibility when put to the test. 

The moment at which Michael Armstrong 
entered the cotton mill at Deep Valley was a 
critical one. The summer had been more than 
commonly sultry, and a large order had kept 
all hands very sharply at work. Even at dead 
of night the machinery was never stopped, 
and when one set of fainting children were 
dragged from the mules another set were 
dragged from the reeking beds they were 
about to occupy, in order to take their places. 
The ventilation throughout the whole fabric was 
exceedingly imperfect; the heat, particularly 
in the rooms immediately beneath the roof, 
frightfully intense ; cleanliness as to the beds, 
the floors, and the walls, utterly neglected; 
and even the persons of the children permitted 
to be filthy to excess, from having no soap 
allowed to assist their ablutions — though from 
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the greasy nature of their employment it was 
peculiarly required, while the coarse meal oc- 
casionally given out to supply its place was 
invariably swallowed, being far too precious 
in the eyes of the hungry children to be applied 
to the purpose for which it was designed. In 
addition to all this, the food was miserably 
scanty, and of a nature so totally unfit to sus- 
tain the strength of growing children thus 
severely worked, that within a fortnight after 
Michael's arrival, an epidemic fever of a very 
alarming description began to show itself. 
But it had made considerable progress, before 
the presence of this new horror was revealed 
to him. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships of Brook- 
ford factory, no infectious disease had ever 
appeared there, which it is possible might 
have been owing to the fact that the majority 
of the labourers in it lived at a considerable 
distance, thus ensuring to them a walk morn- 
ing and night, through the fresh air. This, 
though it added to their daily fatigue, pro- 
bably lessened the danger of it, while the 
wretched hovels to which they returned for 
their short night's rest, miserable shelters as 
they were, reeked not with the congregated 
effluvia of fifty uncleansed sleepers in one 
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chamber ! Michael^ therefore, had never before 
witnessed the hideous approach of contagion. 
The general appearance too of the Deep-Valley 
troop was so far from healthy, that the sickly as- 
pect of those first seized upon was less remark- 
able than it would have been elsewhere. Thus 
another week wore away, during which, though 
several of those who had been working when 
it began were withdrawn, and known to be in 
the sick-ward ere it closed, the fact that an in- 
fectious fever was among them had not yet got 
wind. 

*' Poor dear Betsy Price !" whispered Fanny 
Fletcher to her friend Michael> as they sat 
side by side at their miserable dinner one day. 
'* I heard missis tell master that she was dead. 
But I am trying to be glad for it^ Michael." 

" Glad, Fanny ?" replied the boy : " you told 
me once that you liked her more than any 
other girl in the mill, and now you are glad 
she is dead !" 

'' I am not so glad as I think I ought to be," 
returned Fanny gently. " She will not be hungry / 
in heaven, Michael, nor will she work till she 
is ready to fall ; and surely God will give us 
green fields and sweet fresh air in heaven ; 
and there must be fiowers, Michael. Oh ! I 
am quite sure of that i and Betsy Price will 
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have it all ! Ought I not to be very, very 
glad?" 

Michael looked in her sweet, innocent face, 
as she said this, and tears filled his eyes. 

" And if you die, Fanny, must I be glad 
too?" 

" If you thought about heaven as I do, and 
if you loved me very much indeed," replied the 
little girl, " I can't tell how you could help 
being glad." 

"But I do love you very much indeed," 
said Michael, almost choked by his efforts not 
to cry, " and I do think of heaven, too, Fanny, 
but I couldn't be glad if you was to die !" 

" Not when you hear that, Michael !" said 
Fanny, starting up as the lash of the gover- 
nor's whip resounded through the room as a 
signal that their numbered moments of rest 
were over. " I suppose, then, I love you better 
than you love me, for I could not help being 
glad if I knew that you would never hear nor 
feel that lash again !" 

When they met again at supper, Michael, 
though still unsuspicious of the cause, missed 
three more children, from their places. He 
fancied, too, that there was something new and 
strange in the aspect of their hard-featured fe- 
male tyrant : she was paler than usual, scolded 
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not at all^ and when she spoke to her husband^ 
it was in a voice that hardly exceeded a whisper. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, some young ears 
again caught words that told of death. Yet 
still the mill worked on, and nothing seemed 
to mark that any calamity more than usual 
had got among them. 

By degrees, however, the growing pestilence 
burst forth, as it were, before the eyes of the 
terrified children, and they knew that the 
grave yawned before them all. Then it was 
that the ghastly countenances of each doomed 
victim struck dismay into the hearts of their 
companions even before they were permitted 
to leave their labour, and sink down to the rest 
that should be disturbed no more. But still > 
the mill went on, for Mr. Elgood Sharpton had . 
just received a glorious order &om Russia, and ) 
it would have been perfect madness, as this ^' 
gentleman was heard to remark to his eldest 
son, if a death or two among the apprentice 
children was to cheek the mill at such a time 
as that. 

So the mill went on, and death went on too. 
But as it is considered by all parties concerned 
to be extremely important that the cry of epi- 
demic contagion should not be raised in the 
neighbourhood of a factory under these circum- 
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stances^ it was deemed best by Mr. Elgood 
Sharpton, and his confidential managers, not to 
call in medical assistance. 

** For, first and foremost, Poulet," said the 
experienced proprietor to the governor of the 
apprentice-house, " first and foremost, it is of 
no manner of use. I never knew any proper, 
regular contagious fever in my life, that could 
be stopped short by a doctor. You must take 
care of yourself and your wife, of course, and I 
will see that you have a hamper of good old 
port sent in, and mind that you both of you 
take two glasses a day each, Poulet — one be- 
fore you go into the rooms in the morning, 
and the other after you have seen them all 
down for the night, and we must order in a 
cask of vinegar to sprinkle the chambers. 
Trust me that this will do more good than all 
the doctors that ever were hatched. Besides 
the vinegar cask will never sing out you know, 
Poulet, and the doctor might." 

To this reasoning and to these arrangements 
no objection whatever was made by the go- 
vernor of the apprentice-house. Of athletic 
frame, and iron nerves, he grinned defiance at 
any danger that threatened his own person, 
rightly enough thinking, perhaps, that any 
disease to which his water-porridge-fed troop 
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appeared peculiarly liable would be little 
likely to attack himself. 

It was, however, not the least part of his 
wisdom upon this occasion, that he systemati- 
cally paid as little attention to what was going 
on round him as possible. Had he made it a 
habit to look into the haggard faces of the 
drooping children, as one after another they 
pined, languished, and sunk, first into the hor- 
rible abyss of wretchedness called the sick- 
ward, and then into the grave, it is possible 
that he too might in some degree have been 
shaken. As it was, however, he went on so 
cleverly supplying the missing hands by recom- 
mending to the manager that one healthy child 
should do the work of two, and so cleverly, 
also, getting all that died by day buried by 
night, without making, as he said, any fuss or 
fidget about it whatever, that Mr. Elgood 
Sharpton felt him to be eminently deserving 
of an especial reward, and when fifteen children 
had been noiselessly buried, in Tugswell j 
churchyard, he presented him with a Bank of ' 
England note for ten pounds, as a testimony of 
his esteem and gratitude for his very exem- 
plary and praiseworthy behaviour. It fared 
not quite so well, however, with his wife. 
Whether it were that the poco-curante system 
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was less within reach of her position than of 
his ; or that her frame was less stoutly proof 
against the malaria with which she was sur- 
rounded^ a visible change came over her aboiit 
three weeks after this visitation had been first 
felt at the Deep- Valley mills. Strong in con* 
stitution, and athletic in form, it seemed, how- 
ever, no easy matter for disease itself to cout 
quer her. The large dark eye grew dim, and 
sunk back behind her high cheek-bones by de- 
grees. Her coarse, firm-set features appeared 
to relax, and her active limbs to languish, for 
two whole days before she yielded herself to 
the invincible power that had seized upon her i 
. It happened during this interval that Fanny 
Fletcher and Michael, in their eagerness to 
communicate to each other their observatiotis 
on the rapidly -increasing sickness of their feU 
low-labourers, hung back together, as the 
frightened train swept on before the lifted lash 
of the governor, and permitted nearly all theiy 
companions to reach the mill ere they had left 
the supper-room. They were perhaps them* 
selves unconscious how much they were em- 
boldened to this hardy defiance of a standing 
law by the unwonted stillness of tongue and 
tameness of aspect observable in Mrs. Poulet. 
But if they fancied they were to escape entirely 
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they were mistaken^ for whilst the little girl 
was telling Michael that they ought always, at 
work, or not at work, to be thinking of God, 
who was perhaps thinking of them^ and mean- 
ing to take them both up together to his own 
happy heaven, just as she had laid her hand 
on his to enforce her words, and looking wist- 
fully in his face pronounced aloud, "Do, 
Michael, do !" the sick dragon stepped back 
on hearing them, &om the passage that led 
into the kitchen, and turning her ghastly face 
full upon them, exclaimed, while her languid 
fist strove in vain to clench and raise itself, as 
in days of yore to threaten castigation, — 

"Do !.you devil's imps ! I'll do ye ! Oflf to 
your mules or by — " But ere she could finish 
the sentence, her fever-laden sinews relaxed, 
and seizing upon the long table for support \ 
she sank almost insensible upon a bench. 

Greatly terrified, both Michael and Fanny 
screamed together, but they screamed in vain. 
There was no longer any one within hearing, 
save in the closely packed chamber above, 
where more than twenty sick children lay 
two and two together, in their miserable beds, 
but totally without nurses or attendants of any 
kind, so that their loud cries, though heard by 
many, brought assistance from none. 
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'' Oh ! Michael ! Michael ! she'll die too !" 
said Fanny shuddering. '' 1 would make her 
live longer if I could. She is not fit to die. Go 
to the pump^ Michael, and fetch water ! 60, 
go, dear boy 1 We must not leave her this 
way! 

The little girl endeavoured to raise the 
woman's head which had sunk upon the table, 
but the effort was beyond her strength, and 
feeling after a moment's reflection that the best 
manner of assisting her would be to call others 
she cried, " No, no ! don't go, Michael ! Don't 
go for the water. It is no use my trying to 
hold her up, and besides we don't know if it is 
good for her or not. Oh dear ! how dreadful 
bad she looks. Let us run away to the mill, 
Michael, and tell the master." 

The seizure of Mrs. Poulet, unlike every 
other, became, within an hour, from the time 
it was known, the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole establishment. Had it 
been Mr. Elgood Sharpton himself it could 
not well have occasioned a greater sensation. 
The effect this produced throughout the sickly 
troop might have served as a proof of the wis- 
dom of a government when it conceals the mis- 
chief it has brought upon an empire, from 
those who are likely to discuss it. The total 
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silence which till now had been preserved 
among the managers and overlookers respect- 
ing the contagious nature of the malady which 
had got among the children, the absence of 
all medical attendance, and of all precaution- 
ary or medical measures in any way calculated 
to excite attention, had hitherto very sue* 
cessAilly prevented rumour from doing her 
usual work on such occasions ; and it is proba- 
ble that this partial ignorance of their own 
danger considerably lessened its consequences; 
for it was only one or two such thoughtful, me- 
ditative little things as Fanny Fletcher^ who 
had begun to remember having heard of infec- 
tious fevers, and to think that maybe it was 
something of that sort that had made Nos. 9 
16, 18, 19, &c. &c., stay away so long, and 
that, too, when the mill was so very busy. 

But when it became generally known that 
the awful strength of Mrs. Poulet was laid low, 
and when the words,. **The fever have cautched 
her!" had once been pronounced aloud, the 
palpable image of the pale tyrant seemed to 
stand frowning in the midst of them, substi- 
tuting his grisly hour-glass and scythe for the 
fist and the frown he had conquered. 

The scene which followed this was very 
frightful. Those upon whom infection had 
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seized sunk from their work at once, despite 
the goading thong which had hitherto kept 
them from dropping — as the spur and lash 
sustain the failing post-horse, — while those 
who were yet untouched looked in each other's 
faces as if to watch who next should falL 
When the children from all the different floors 
of the fabric met together at their midday 
meal, the first thought of each seemed to be 
the finding out who was missing since last they 
assembled, and the shudder that followed the 
perceiving another, and another, and another 
gone, ran along the shortening lines with an 
agony which grew more and more intense as 
their numbers lessened. 

When things had reached this state, Mr. 
Elgood Sharpton agreed with Mr. Poulet that 
it might perhaps be as well to let an apothecary 
from Tugswell visit the factory, to which re- 
luctant decision two reasons strongly contri- 
buted. The first was, that though with his 
usual forethought he had divided his noctur- 
nal buryings between the churchyards of 
Tugswell and Meddington, the clergyman of 
both had declared that their frequency ren- 
dered it necessary that some inquiry should be 
made into the cause of so great a mortality ; 
and the second was that the fact of the mistress 
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of the apprentice-house being herself at the 
point of death from the same malady must 
infallibly prove to the medical visitant that it 
was no treatment peculiar to the children 
which had occasioned it, but that it had come, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction, by the 
visitation of God. 

Nevertheless the medical gentleman ven- 
tured to declare that nothing would be so likely 1 
to stop the contagion as nourishing food ; upon 
which the terrified manufacturer astonished all 
the butchers within his reach, by commanding 
a large supply of beef and mutton "good 
enough to make wholesome soup,^^ and before 
another ghastly week had passed away, the 
wisdom of this prescription became so evident 
that, when settling accounts together at the 
ond of it, Mr. Poulet hinted to his employer 
that he did not feel quite sure whether upon the 
whole a little better living for the apprentices 
might not pay. 

For an answer Mr. Elgood Sharpton put 
his finger to the sum total for provisions dur- 
ing the last week, and then, turning back a 
page or two of the huge volume, did the same 
by the sum total of a former week. 
f^"True, sir, true enough," said Mr. Poulet, 
" but howsomever it can't be denied that if we 
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go on in this fashion we shall have no hands 
left to work with — and there would be but 
small profit in that, sir." 

" My dear Poulet, you do not study the popu- 
lation returns as attentively as I do," replied 
his enlightened master. '' Just at this moment 
it may be very right to cram them for several 
reasons — the best being, observe, that by so 
doing we stop more mouths than their own. 
But as to going on in the same style of expense 
when this fit of dying and gossiping is over, 
it is quite out of the question, and I do beg 
that you will never mention the subject to me 
again. You can know little, my good Poulet, 
of the rate at which pauper children are mul- 
tiplied, if you think it necessary to preserve 
them at this ruinous rate of expense. If there 
were all of them to die off before the end of the 
month, I would undertake to have their place 
supplied before the end of the next. You may 
take my word for it that no man ever suc- 
ceeded in business who did not know how to 
make out an accurate balance between profit 
and loss. I know to a fraction what each of 
these 'prentice brats are worth, Poulet, and I 
can tell you that such weekly bills as these 
' would speedily turn the tables against us." 
'' In that case, sir, there is surely no more to 
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be said," replied Poulet ; and then changing the 
subject, he added, " In course, sir, you won't 
object to my missis being buried by day, in- 
stead of by night ? Besides respect to her, 
sir, I think it would be quite as well showing 
all the country, you see, as how flesh is but 
grass for the high, as for the low, and making 
it manifest to all the country that it can't be no 
want of good nursing and comfort as causes 
the deaths at our mill." 

'* Quite right, quite right, Poulet," replied 
the rapid-minded Mr. Sharpton, promptly; 
*' I should not object even to stopping the mills 
for a couple of hours or so, and making all the 
hands follow as mourners, if you thought it 
would answer." 

'' Why, as to that, sir," said the faithful ser- 
vant, " I would not undertake to say that we 
should be able to get up much of a procession 
if we turned out the whole lot to choose from. 
They couldn't stand, I should think, sir, without 
the mules to hold by, for so long together. 
They totter frightful, I can tell you, when they 
starts first to move to and fro, from factory to 
'prentice-house, and back again ; and I don't 
think there would be either credit or profit in 
making a show of them.'* 

*' Well, well, do as you will, Poulet. 1 
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don*t care a brass farthing whether they walk 
or stand ; and I can't say^ when I built this 
factory, it was with any view to make a show, 
as you call it, of the young ladies and gentle- 
men to be employed in it." 

With a light laugh which challenged an an- 
swering laugh from the governor, widower as 
he was, Mr. Elgood Sharpton rose to depart. 
Poulet attended him to the outer gate, and 
held his stirrup while he mounted, reiterating 
his promises to do the best he could, and only 
stipulating for plenty of vinegar, and leave to 
use soap till the cold weather came in. 

Meanwhile, though a less proportion died of 
those who were seized with the malady, than 
before the improvement in the diet was intro- 
^ duced, the plague was as yet very far from 
I being stayed. No day passed without many 
fresh victims sinking under its influence, and 
it was no uncommon thing to see two or three 
wheelbarrows at a time, towards the evening of 
every day, conveying children from the factory 
to the apprentice-house who had fallen while 
following the machinery. 

For a whole week after the death of Mrs. 
Poulet, Michael and his friend Fanny both 
continued, as it seemed, unscathed ; and many 
were the grave discussions between them, as 
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to whether they ought to be sorry or glad that 
they were so — Fanny very, steadily adhering to 
her first opinion, that if they had a great deal 
of love for each other, they would not let them- 
selves be sorry, if one saw the other go away ; 
and Michael as steadily persisting that right 
or wrong he must be so very sorry if Fanny 
went, as not to care at all how soon he fol- 
lowed after. 

The disinterested reasonings of the little 
girl were soon put to the proof. Michael 
looked so very ill one morning at breakfast, 
that even the iron -hearted Poulet told him he 
had best mount to the sick ward before it was 
needful to carry him ; but Michael looked at 
poor Fanny, and saw such an expression of 
terror and misery in her countenance, that he 
could not help thinking she would change her \ 
mind about being glad, if he did not go in to j 
work along with her. So he told the governor 
that he wasn't bad at all, and had rather work 
than not; an assurance, which it could not, 
under any circumstances, be Mr. Poulet' s duty 
to combat ; and accordingly Michael got to his 
place in the mill, and spoke cheeringly to Fanny 
as he went along. But before the hour of din- 
ner he was on the floor, and when the over- 
looker called to a stretcher to have him wheel- 
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borrowed back to the prentice-house, Fanny 
Fletcher thought that she certainly did not 
love poor Michael Armstrong so much as she 
fancied she did> for that> if the choice had been 
given her^ she would a great deal rather have 
been taken ill herself. And spite of a strap 
that she saw coming towards her^ and flourish- 
ing ready for duty in the air^ she helped to drag 
the unresisting body of her poor companion 
from before the mules> and^ thoughtless and 
reckless of the consequences^ sat down and held 
his head on her knee, till he was raised in the 
arms of the stretcher and carried off". It was 
then, and not till then, that her tears began 
to flow, and they flowed so fast, that she could 
no longer see the uplifted strap, nor was it till 
the blow had descended sharply on her arm 
that she was sufficiently mistress of her thoughts 
to remember that there was at any rate a hope 
that it might be her turn next ; and with this 
to comfort her, she yielded meekly to the arm 
that pushed her to her usual place, and re- 
sumed her occupation with more stedfast cour- 
age than at that moment any other hope could 
have given her. 

But even this sad hope proved vain. Fanny 
Fletcher still continued one of the very few 
upon whom the contagion had no effect. For 
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the first day or two after the removal of her 
friend, her mind was almost wholly occupied 
by the expectation of feeling the same symp- 
toms that she had witnessed in him ; and when 
these came not, her thoughts reverted to the 
possibility of his recovering and coming again 
to work near her. 

It was an established custom, among those 
who alone could give information on the sub- 
ject, never to permit any questionings con- 
cerningthe sick, or, if they were boldly hazarded, 
to give no other reply than a rebuke. So that 
day after day and week after week elapsed^ 
without her being at all able to guess whether 
Michael were dead or alive. By degrees, how- 
ever, all hope of seeing him return faded from 
her mind ; and then, poor little girl, she found 
out that people can't always wish truly and 
really for what they know to be best either for 
themselves or others. And day by day, though 
still the fever touched her not, she grew more 
pale, more thin, more melancholy. Now and 
then, indeed, it still occurred to her as possible 
that Michael might reappear again, as many 
had done after many days of sickness; but, 
alas ! none had ever stayed away so long as he 
had done ! She had questioned many who had 
been ill concerning him^ but none seemed to 
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know or care anything about those who had 
shared the sick chamber with them; till at 
lengthy a boy to whom she had often addressed 
these questions^ because she happened to know 
that he had been taken to the sick ward on 
the same day as Michael^ replied as if by a 
sudden effort of recollection, 

" Oh ! that chap ? Him what was one of 
the last as come ? Ay, ay, I mind all about 
him. He was dead and buried before he had 
been down three days." 

Fanny Fletcher asked no more questions, 
nor had she any longer hope of following 
where so many of her happier companions were 
gone. The fever was pronounced to be over, 
the factory and apprentice-house were white- 
washed, and a number of new inmates arrived. 
All things in short at the Deep-Valley Mills 
appeared to be going on as prosperously as 
usual ; a statement which could be hardly im- 
peached by the fact that one little girl there 
was growing paler and more shadow-like every 
day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Miss Brotherton exerts her eloquence, and Nurse Tremlett is 
brought to reason thereby — The Heiress hardens her 
heart, and speaks harsh truths to Martha Dowling, but 
all in yain — She conceiyes a project, and sets about putting 
it in execution with great spirit. 

" Well, my dear Mary," said Mrs. Trem- 
lett, on sitting down tete-h-tete with Miss 
Brotherton, after their return from Fairly, 
*' don't you think that you will come at last to 
confess that I was right when I told you that 
you had better let things alone, and not at- 
tempt to make any fuss or stir about these 
factory goings on ?*' 

Mary looked sick at heart, and only shook 
her head in reply. 

** Why, what have you gained, my dear child, 
by all your labour and pains to get informa- 
tion, as you call it ? You are looking as white 
as a sheet — your eyes are sunk in your head — 
when I look at you, instead of the smiles you 
used to give me, I get nothing but sighs, and all 
for what ? Can you in honesty and truth say 
that you have gained anything worth knowing 
by following your own opinion instead of mine ? 
What good in the world can you do, dear, by 
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listening to all the shoclcing stories that clergy- 
man there told you? I dare say he is a very 
good man> and he looks like it^ but upon my 
word I think he is doing nothing but just 
wasting his time, as well as yourself : for 
though I sat and said nothing, as of course it 
was my place to do, I listened to every word ; 
and it is just because I believe every word 
was true, that common sense makes me see 
there's no good to talk about it. Indeed, and 
indeed, my darling, I would not make free to 
talk to you in this way, which looks for all the 
world as if I was taking advantage of your 
goodness to me, if I did not see that you was 
going the way to torment yourself for ever- 
lasting, without doing one bit of good to any 
one. For how, my dear, can you, or that 
good clergyman either, hope to put down all 
the wicked doings he told about? And to 
be sure he said as much himself — didn't he. 
Miss Mary? Then do make up your mind 
to be quiet and happy, and let things that you 
can't mend alone. Put as many children to 
school as you like, my dear, and you may 
give them a pretty neat uniform, you know, 
and that will be a pleasure for you to think 
about, and to look at ; but, for pity's sake, my 
dear, dear child! give up at once, and for 
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ever, this bothering yourself for everlasting 
about the factories, which you can no more 
stop, Mary, than you can stop the sun from 
rising in the morning, and setting at night." • 

Here the good woman ceased, and looked 
with some anxiety in the thoughtful eyes of 
her young mistress. She felt that she did not 
understand their expression, and no wonder, 
for Mary Brotherton herself sat silently doubt- 
ing how she should answer her. A languid 
feeling, proceeding partly from fatigue and 
indisposition, and partly from the discouraging 
conviction that she had no very satisfactory 
arguments by which to rebut her old friend's 
charge of useless devotion to a hopeless cause, 
made her for some minutes unwilHng to speak 
at all. Then came a somewhat peevish wish 
to interdict for ever the discussion of the sub- 
ject between them ; but as she raised her eyes 
to utter it, she encountered a look of such hum- 
ble love, deprecating her displeasure, yet fondly 
clinging to the freedom which risked the incur- 
ring it, that her purpose suddenly changed, and 
instead of the chilling command she was medi- 
tating, she threw her arms round the old 
woman's neck, exclaiming, 

" Oh, my dear nurse ! How much, how very 
much you must Igve me ! since care for my al- 
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ready too-much-cared-for peace and quiet can 
harden such a heart as yours towards all the 
sufferings we have this day heard recounted !*' 

"Thank God ! you are not angry," cried the 
affectionate; old woman kissing her; and then 
arranging the neglected ringlets of her pretty 
charge, and looking cheerily in her face, she 
said, " Now then, Mary, I won't teaze you any 
more about it. You are so sweet and so 
gentle to me, that I am quite sure you will not 
long think my heart is hard ; and then by 
degrees you will find out that I am right ; and 
then all will go well again, and I shall see my 
dear girl look like herself once more." 

" Nurse Tremlett ! the time is already come 
when the impossibility of my efforts being of 
any avail to stem the torrent with which avarice 
and cruelty are overwhelming the land is made 
evident to me. So much, dear nurse, I concede 
to you, and therefore on that point we will 
argue no more. But, my dear old woman, 
have patience with me if I tell you that there 
are some points on which my reading may have 
given me, young as I am, as much, or even 
more information than your experience has 
given you. You have heard of the slave-trade, 
nurse Tremlett — you have heard more than 
one excellent charity sermon preached in aid 
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of the funds that were to assist in freeing these 
poor helpless black people from the tyranny 
of their masters, and I suppose you know that 
it is now unlawful to buy and sell these poor 
creatures. And how do you think this happy 
change in their favour has been brought about ?" 

•*By the king and the parliament. Miss 
Mary, making that most good and righteous 
law/' replied nurse Tremlett. 

*' And how were they persuaded to make 
that law, think you ?" demanded Mary. 

'* I can't tell how that was brought about, 
my dear. I suppose it was because they saw 
that it was right and fit." 

" It was brought about, nurse Tremlett, by 
the voices of the people of England, which 
were for years raised quietly, and with no 
breach of law or order, but with patient and 
unshrinking perseverance against this great 
sin, till the lengthened cry could be no longer 
resisted, and the law they perseveringly asked 
for was granted to them. Do you think, 
nurse Tremlett, that if, during these years of 
orderly, but steady remonstrance, every Eng- 
lish man and woman had acted upon the prin- 
ciple you recommend, and had turned their 
thoughts and their conversation from the sub- 
ject of negro slavery, because each one knew 
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that he or she individually possessed no power 
to stop it — do you tliink that if such had 
been the system acted upon, England would 
now have to boast of having abolished this 
most wicked traffic V 

" Perhaps hot, my dear. I think I under- 
stand you now/' replied the honest-hearted old 
woman, eagerly. 

" Then now, my dear old friend, we shall, I 
think, never have any more disputes upon this 
subject. You — I — every servant in my house 
—every acquaintance I have in the world, may 
aid and assist in putting an end to this most 
atrocious factory system, which ought to 

WEIGH heavier UPON EVERY CHRISTIAN ENGLISH 
HEART THAN EVER THE SLAVE-TRADE DID. If 

the whole British empire, nurse, did but know 
what we are about here — if the facts we heard 
from Mr. Bell to-day were but impressed upon 
the minds of all my fellow-subjects as they are 
on mine, the horrors he detailed would cease 
before another year was come and gone." 

'' God forbid then, my sweet child, that I 
should ever more raise my sinful voice to drown 
your righteous one. I have been a vain, self- 
sufficient old woman, my dear Mary, and clearly 
have been talking a great deal about that of 
which I know nothing. Only don't think I 
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am cruel and hard-hearted ; for though I do — 
as you truly say — though I do love you very 
much indeed^ I am not such a wretch as to hear 
all we were told to-day without wishing to 
mend it." 

This was the last time Mary Brotherton had 
to do battle with her nurse on the subject of 
the factory system. Once awakened to a sense 
of its tyranny and injustice^ and made to feel 
that the only hope of remedy lay in the possi- 
bility of universally raising British feeling 
against it, there was no danger that the right- 
hearted old woman would ever again turn with 
indifference, weariness, or displeasure from the 
theme. Her young mistress felt that she had 
touched the right strings and that she should 
never again have to fear discord where it was 
so essential to her comfort to find harmony. 
This change was really a comfort, and she felt 
it to be so, removing as it did one irksome 
feature from her situation, and for a few minutes 
it cheered her, and she said so, cordially ; but 
the next, a pang shot to her heart, as she re- 
membered that this assurance of accordant 
counsels with her venerable nurse could avail 
her nothing in the most painful of all her diffi- 
culties, for it promised no help either in ob- 
taining light upon the mystery of poor Mi- 
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chaers abocle> or in the still more pressing 
embarrassment of confessing to his unhappy 
mother and brother the impossibility of ob' 
taining it. Yet this painM task must be per- 
formed, and that without delay, for well she 
knew that every hour that passed without their 
seeing her would be rendered dreadful, both 
by the agony of fear, and the sickening hot 
and cold fits of uncertainty. But never had 
she felt herself so very a coward as while me- 
ditating this visit of the morrow. She saw in 
imagination the eager questioning of Edward's 
speaking eyes, and the heavy glance of his 
mother, anticipating the worst she had to tell. 
Sometimes she thought she would await the 
coming of the boy to take his place in the 
school, and let him report the failure of all her 
inquiries to the poor widow. But there was 
a selfish cowardice in this which instantly struck 
her, and she seemed to hate herself for the 
suggestion. For above an hour after she had 
laid her head upon her pillow these thoughts 
kept her painfully awake, and it was only after 
deciding that she would once more see Martha 
Dowling, and try the eflFect of repeating to her, 
but without quoting the authority, the dark 
hints she had listened to, respecting Sir 
Matthew's possible motives — it was only when 
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her restless thoughts had fixed themselves on 
this^ that she at length closed her aching eyes 
in sleep. 

Above an hour before the usual hour of 
rising, Mary Brotherton was already at her 
writing-desk. The idea of going to Dowling 
Lodge, and encountering • the knight and his 
family, was intolerable, and she had therefore 
recourse to her pen as the means of obtaining 
the interview she wished for, without paying for 
it the penalty of such a visit. She wrote as 
follows : — 

" My dear Miss Martha, 

** I trust you are too goodnatured to be 
angry with me even if you should think that 
I am taking a great liberty with you. But the 
truth is, that I much wish for the pleasure of 
seeing you ; and yet am too idle this morning 
to venture upon a drive. Will you, then, have 
the great kindness to pass the morning with 
me here? I send my carriage, lest Lady 

Dowling should not have one at leisure to * 

f 

send with you. 

" Believe me, my dear Miss Martha, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Mary Brotherton.'* 

Having written, folded, and sealed this 
epistle, Mary recollected that it would be im- 
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possible to send it for at least four hours, and 
she smiled at first, and then sighed, as she 
thought of the restless but useless activity 
which had caused her so needlessly to forestall 
her usual hour of rising. It would, in truth, have 
been better for her, poor girl, could she have 
slept through the time, for her waking thoughts 
had little that was pleasant to rest upon. Even 
the commencement of Edward's studies, to 
which she had before looked forward with 
great delight, now recurred to her only to bring 
the recollection that, if she saw him, his thoughts 
would be neither of his new clothes nor his 
new books, but of Michael, and of her promise 
to get tidings of him. For his sake, and her 
own too, she determined at least to escape 
this interview, feeling that it would be better for 
all parties that no tidings should be delivered 
to both mother and son at once, which could 
be done after his school hours, by her driv- 
ing to Hoxley-lane, after she had taken 
Martha home. 

In pursuance of this resolution, she walked 
to the school-house, renewed her orders that 
the greatest attention should be paid to the 
new scholar, Edward Armstrong, and care 
taken that, if he were found backward for his 
age, he should neither be laughed at nor chid* 
She then left a message for him, stating that 
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she should be engaged all the mornings but 
would see him at his mother's house^ after he 
left school. 

At eleven o'clock Miss Brotherton's equipage 
set off for Dowling Lodge, bearing her letter to 
Martha, and the interval till its return was an 
anxious one. First she felt doubtful if her 
unusual invitation would be excepted; and if 
it were, she felt more doubtful still as to the na- 
ture of the scene which must follow. Nothing 
short of her earnest wish to redeem her pro- 
mise to Mrs. Armstrong could have given 
Mary courage to do what she now medi- 
tated. 

She entertained not the slightest doubt of 
the intrinsic excellence of Martha Dowling. 
All she had ever seen of her, and still more, 
all she had heard from the Armstrongs, con- 
vinced her of this ; and to pain her, therefore, 
particularly in that most tender point, the ex- 
posure of her father, the tremendous effect of 
which upon her Mary had already witnessed, 
was one of the very last measures she could 
have been led to adopt. But a strong and 
stem feeling of justice urged her not to shrink 
from this. It was evident, from the statement 
of Mrs. Armstrong, that Martha had been ac- 
tively instrumental in sending Michael to his 
present destination, let it be where it might ; 
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and painful or not painful, it was unquestionably 
right to make her understand the doubts that 
existed as to the boy's well-being, in order that 
she might avail herself, as she was bound to 
do> of her access to the only person who could 
explain the transaction. 

Having screwed her courage, therefore, to the 
strictness of examination necessary to her most 
righteous purpose, Mary left her boudoir in 
the possession of Mrs. Tremlett, and repaired 
to the library to await her guest. Nor did she 
wait long. Almost before the time arrived 
at which she had calculated that the carriage 
might return, the great house-bell gave signal 
of a visiter, and the next moment Martha 
Dowling stood before her. 
1 The two young girls shook hands, and each 
observed that the other looked paler than she 
was wont to do. The heart of Mary sank 
within her as she marked the expression of 
Martha's countenance. Not only was it pale^ 
but most speakingly anxious, and, in addition 
to her usual shy and reservedmanner, there was 
an appearance of uneasiness, and almost of 
fear, as she thought, which seemed to tell that 
her object was suspected. Nor was she wrong. 
In pursuance of a promise given to Michael, 
Martha had visited the widow Armstrong, and 
the intense anxiety under which she found her 
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suffering respecting the destination of her boy 
awakened- for the first time in her own mind a 
shadowy suspicion that all might not be right 
concerning him. The pang this cost her was 
terrible. Good and kind-hearted as she was, 
there was no strength of fibre in Martha's 
character which might enable her to brave 
everything rather than remain in doubt. She 
loved her father fondly, but she feared him 
more, and the stronger her suspicions grew 
(and unhappily the more she meditated the 
more they strengthened), the less power she 
felt either to refute or confirm them. 

The note of Miss Brotherton was delivered 
to her at the family breakfast- table, and the 
instant she read it .the truth suggested itself 
to her mind. Had she been a free agent, the 
wounded, shrinking spirit of the poor girl would 
have certainly led her to invent some excuse 
for refusing an invitation so fiill of terror ; but 
she was not. 

"What's that about, Martha?" said Sir 
Matthew, holding out his hand for the note. 

"It is from Miss Brotherton," muttered 
Martha, as she resigned it to him. 

" Mercy on me!" exclaimed her eldest sister, 
" what a wonderful fancy Miss Brotherton 
seems to have taken for Martha ! I do think 
it is the very oddest thing I ever heard of!" 
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"What a goose you are, my dear, not to 
understand it!" observed Miss Harriet, the 
second sister, giving at the same time a very 
significant glance towards her brother Au- 
gustus. 

'' But good gracious !" retorted Miss Ara- 
bella, why might not any other of us do as well ? 
It would seem so much more natural in such 
an elegant and fashionable girl as she is." 

" She is afraid of us, Bella," replied Miss 
Harriet, tittering. 

Sir Matthew, who had not only read the 
note, but contrived to hear all that his two 
eldest daughters said concerning it, here burst 
into a laugh. 

*' Set a thief to catch a thief ^hey ! Harriet ? 
Come, Martha, start away ! You have finish- 
ed your breakfast long ago. I won't have the 
carriage kept waiting." 

" Must I go, papa?" said poor Martha, turn- 
ing very pale. 

" Must you go? and with that die-away look 
too ? Why> Martha ! are you jealous, because 
some folks fancy that the young lady wants to 
make friends with you, for more reasons than 
one r 

'^ I would a great deal rather not go, papa !" 
replied Martha, in a beseeching accent. 

" Martha ! I shall be in a downright passion 
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with you in half a minute. Upon my honour, 
I never heard anything so cross-grained and 
unsisterly in my life. Go this moment^ and 
get on your bonnet, and remember if you 
please, from first to last, to speak of your bro- 
ther as a sister ought to speak. And if she 
hints any thing about his having flirted a little 
with Carry Thompson, be sure to say that he 
only did it to laugh at her." 

As he spoke these words. Sir Matthew rose 
from the table, as if to accelerate the move- 
ment which was to send her off. 

Martha listened to him with the habitual 
reverence which she ever bestowed on all he 
uttered; but shook her head, as it seemed, 
involuntarily, as he concluded. 

" Why, you don't mean to say he was in 
earnest, you good-for-nothing, spiteful girl'!" 
cried Lady Dowling, suddenly rousing herself 
from the dignified apathy in which she usually 
indulged. 

" What a shame !'* cried one sister. 

" That's too bad !" cried the other. 

*' Just like her, though !" sneered Mr. Au- 
gustus. 

" Hold your tongues, all of you," said Sir 
Matthew : '< I know Martha better than any of 
ye, trust me for that ; and what I bid her do 
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that she will do, and nothing else. Bun away> 
Martha. Don't mind anj of 'em." 

Thus urged, thus goaded to the interview 
she dreaded^ Martha hastened to leave the 
room ; but ere she passed the door, something 
at her heart told her that her best course would 
be to take her father apart, and tell him all. 
She turned back to look at him, but met a 
frown so strongly indicative of growing im- 
patience at her delay, that, yielding to the 
sort of slavish feeling in which she had been 
nurtured, she hurried forward to obey him. 
Had she possessed greater moral courage, 
many subsequent events would have been 
different. 

After the first salutation was over. Miss 
Brotherton, making a strong mental effort to 
subdue her agitation — of which she was infi- 
nitely more capable than her companion — 
begged her to sit down ; and then, placing 
herself where she could have, as a commentary 
on what she might induce her to say, the ad- 
vantage of watching her countenance, she pro- 
nounced in a voice that she in vain laboured 
to render steady, " My dear Miss Martha^ I 
have suffered a great deal of uneasiness since 
I last saw you respecting the little boy for 
whom — concerning whom — I mean Michael 
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Armstrong, Martha! His mother is very 
wretched because she cannot discover to what 
place he has been sent ; and I, nothing doubt- 
ing that it would be perfectly easy to learn this 
from you, rashly promised that I would obtain 
this information. Can you, dear girl, tell me 
more upon this subject now than you could 1 
when we last met ?" 

" I cannot. Miss Brotherton !" replied Martha 
Dowling, in a voice so low and husky, as hardly 
to be audible, but with a complexion and 
features that spoke so plainly what was pass- 
ing in her heart, that Mary felt ashamed of 
having placed herself where she could so dis- 
tinctly read all she suffered, and leaving her 
chair to share the sofa on which the poor 
girl was seated, she took her hand and said, 

" My poor dear Martha ! It would be bet- 
ter for us both that I should speak sincerely. 
I have become acquainted with an individual, 
Martha, who knows more, much more, than 
either you or I can do, my dear girl, respecting 
the factories — those great magazines of human 
life and labour by which your father, and mine 
also, have grown from poverty to wealth. This 
person, Martha, on my questioning him re- 
specting the probable destination of a child so 
circumstanced, did not scruple to reply, that if 

N 2 
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his master were displeased, and wished to be 
rid of him, there were places — factories, mills, 
dear Martha, where the business was so ma- 
naged as to render labour very heavy punish- 
ment, and where it was easy to keep children, 
ay, hundreds of them, unseen and unknown 
for years. Do not tremble thus, dear Martha ! 
Do not draw your hand away &om me ! Most 
sure I am that your heart and my heart must 
beat in sympathy on such a subject as this. 
Let us be mutually sincere, and we may help 
each other to undo whatever wrong may have 
been done. We know, we both well know, 
that your father was displeased with this poot 
widow's son. We know, too, that he is a per- 
son of great power and influence. The boy 
is gone — ^he will not tell us where. What is 
the inference? Turn not from it, Martha 
Dowling, turn not from it, my poor friend, but 
boldly and honestly seek out the truth, and 
let me know enough of it to save this helpless 
child from further suffering." '\ 

" I have no means. Miss Brotherton," fal- 
tered poor Martha. '' If all your dreadful 
thoughts were true, which you have no right 
to think they are — and still less have I — ^but if 
they were true, all true, I have no means to 
know it." 
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*' If we have any reason to believe them 
true/' said Mary, solemnly^ " means must be 
taken> Martha Dowling, to stop further wrong ; 
and this can only be by learning where Mi- 
chael Armstrong has been sent. I apply to 
you for this with great reluctance, because I 
know the subject cannot be brought before 
you without causing you pain. But I feel it 
my duty not to shrink from this, and it is 
yoursj my dear girl^ to obtain the information 
I require." 

" But if I agreed with you in this. Miss Bro- 
therton, what are my means of obtaining it 
beyond your own V said Martha, rousing her- 
self, and feeling renewed courage from re- 
membering that there was no proof whatever 
of the boy's being otherwise than well and 
happy. 

'' Nay, Martha/' returned the heiress grave- 
ly, " amongst those engaged in your father s 
service, you can hardly be at a loss to find 
some one who must have been employed in 
removing him." 

" And would you have me," replied the poor 
girl, indignantly, " would you have me tamper 
with my father's servants, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of what it may be his will to keep 
secret? Miss Brotherton^ I would rather die 
than do so/' 
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<' I honour filial feelings^ Martha^ and grieve 
to think that you are placed in circumstances 
which must compel you to make them second- 
ary," said Mary gently. 

" Nothing can make them secondary," re- 
torted Martha, warmly: " I love my father, 
and I hold my duty to him the first and the 
highest I have to perform on earth." 

" Save only what you owe to your own soul, 
Martha Dowling," replied Mary. *' Had you 
been yourself for nothing in this matter, I 
might think as you do, that your duty as a 
child must prevent your interfering in it, 
though even that, I suspect, would be but 
doubtful morality. But, Martha, the case is 
I otherwise. It was by your influence that this 
helpless widow was induced to send her child 
away. She did not trust your father, but she 
trusted you. Do you not know, Martha, that 
I speak the truth ? And if I do, can you for 
an instant doubt that your first duty is to re- 
deem the pledge you gave to this poor trust- 
ing creature, who hazarded all that was dearest 
to her in life, upon your assurance?" 

A passionate burst of tears, that seemed 
rather to convulse than relieve the bosom on 
which they fell, was the only answer Mary re- 
ceived to her cogent reasonings ; and so evi- 
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dent was the suffering of the innocent culprit 
who appeared writhing under the discipline 
she inflicted, that nothing less deeply im- 
pressed on her heart than was the remem- 
brance of Edward and his mother, and the 
grief that threatened to destroy them both, 
could have given her courage to persevere. 

'' Martha ! dear Martha ! Be reasonable !" 
cried Mary, throwing her arms round her. " If 
you knew what I suffered in making you suf- 
fer, you would pity me ! But I have no choice 
left me. I am not a firee agent, Martha, any 
more than you are : we are both bound in 
honour, honesty, Christian faith, and Christian 
mercy, not to let any feeling stop us till we 
have restored Michael Armstrong to his mo- 
ther." 

*' Restore him !" sobbed Martha. " Alas ! 
Miss Brotherton, the poor woman herself has 
prevented the possibility of that ! Do you not 
know that he is apprenticed ?*' 

" Let us but know where he is, Martha, and 
if the situation be one that his mother can rea- 
sonably disapprove, there can be little doubt 
but means may be taken to release him. Teach 
us but where to find him, dearest Martha," 
cried Mary fervently, " and we will all pray 
for blessings on your head !*' 
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" I cannot do it," replied Martha, with a 
sigh that very nearly approached a groan. 

" How know you that you cannot, Martha ? 
Will you not try to learn this cruel, this ne- 
farious secret?" 

" No, I will not. Miss Brotherton," replied 
the unhappy girl with sudden firmness. " If 
/ any wrong has been done to this boy, I know 
; that it must rest upon my head. So let it. 
The remembrance of it may bring me to the 
grave, and there I shall find mercy and for- 
giveness. But it shall not place me in rebel* 
lion to my father, nor force me to reveal any 
secrets which it may be his pleasure to keep. 
Now let me go. Miss Brotherton. I doubt 
not you have acted according to your sense of 
duty, and so have I. In this at least we are 
equal. Pray let me go ; I am not well, and 
greatly wish to be at home.'* 

Mary looked at her with surprise, and al- 
most with terror : she was as pale as death, 
and shook, as she stood up before her, as if 
she had been seized with an ague-fit. 

" Alas, Martha !" she exclaimed, *^ I have 
made you very miserable^ and very ill, yet 
have gained nothing by it ! You shall go, 
my poor girl, you shall go instantly ; but ere 
we paxt, let me implore you to examine in 
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silence, and alone^ the question of right and 
wrong in this case. Paint to yourself the 
misery of the wretched mother, and remember 
that yourself— I must say it, though I wring 
both our hearts as I do it — ^yourself, Martha 
Dowling, are the cause of it." 

*' You have said enough, Miss Brotherton, 
to destroy my peace for ever," replied the 
miserable girl, " but not enough to make me 
act as a spy upon my father. Farewell ! Do 
not let us meet again ! It is too painful." 

Without waiting for an answer, Martha 
Dowling wrapped her shawl about her and 
hurried to the door. 

" The carriage is not waiting. Miss Dow- 
ling," said the vexed and disappointed Mary, 
who had gained nothing from this painful inter- 
view, but the conviction that the well-inten- 
tioned, but erring Martha was as much per- 
suaded of the boy's having been unfairly dealt 
with as herself " Let me order the carriage 
for you." 

'' No, no, I cannot wait. I can walk. I 
know the way. Indeed I can-stay no longer !" 
replied Martha, hurrying on, and closing the 
door of the room after her, and before Miss 
Brotherton could re-open it, she had already 
passed through the hall, and was almost run- 
ning from the house. n 3 
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Mary lost not a moment in summoning a 
servant^ and ordering the carriage to follow 
her with all speedy an order which was so well 
obeyed, that the unhappy Martha was oyer- 
taken ere she had walked a mile, and gladly 
did she then avail herself of it ; for by that 
time every other painfol feeling was merged 
in the terror of having to explain to her fa- 
ther the cause of her having so parted with 
Miss Brotherton, as to return unattended and 
on foot. " Perfect love casteth out fear," and 
perfect fear may perhaps petrify the heart into 
a sort of unstruggling desperation ; but a 
union of the two reduces the mind to a state 
of slavery the most abject, leaving no strength 
whereby any healthful moral feeling can be 
sustained. Martha's whole care, on returning 
home, was to satisfy her father that nothing 
particular had passed in her interview with 
the heiress ; and, unfortunately for all parties, 
she succeeded. 

Miss Brotherton, meanwhile, mounted a 
little pony phaeton with Mrs. Tremlett, and 
with a heavy heart proceeded to Hoxley-lane. 
But, painful as was her errand, her condition 
was a far happier one than that of Martha 
Dowling ; for in her there was no mixture of 
motives to paralyze every word and act. Her 
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kind heart sought and found counsel in her 
sound and upright judgment^ and^ sustained 
by it, she executed her task without shrinking. 
A little reflection on the subject convinced her 
that it was now become her duty to confess to 
her poor client, not only that her exertions to 
discover the abode of Michael had been un- 
successful, but she began to fear that there 
must be some unpleasant reason for the dif- 
ficulties thrown in the way of obtaining the 
information she had sought. It required some 
courage to utter this ; but when it was done, 
Mary was surprised to perceive that its effect 
both upon the mother and son was very tri- 
fling. Having candidly stated her fears, she 
remained silent, the eyes of both being fixed 
upon her with a sort of quiet hopelessness that 
was perhaps more painful to contemplate than 
more vehement demonstrations of grief. 

" Our thanks are not the less due to you, 
ma'am," said the widow gently, " and don't 
vex your kind heart by thinking that we are 
disappointed. Edward and I guessed true 
firom almost the first ; that is, from when he 
was taken off without bidding us good-bye. 
Sir Matthew is known better by his mill-peo- 
ple, ma'am, than by the great gentry that turns 
their eyes away from labour and sorrow, to 
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reyel and grow fat upon our graves. Yoa 
would never be like to hear the truth from 
them, and I am told that even now the country 
round rings with praises of Sir Matthew's 
goodness to Michael. 'Tis bitter to hear it. 
But it is God's will our portion should be 
bitter here. He has power to make it up to 
us hereafter, and it is there we must fix our 
hope." 

" Most sure and most blessed is that hope !" 
replied Mary fervently : " yet it should never 
check our efforts to put to profit the means of 
happiness he has granted to us here. I have 
now told you the very worst, Mrs. Armstrong, 
for I have told you not only all I know, but all 
I fear — nor will I again pledge myself to do 
more than I am quite sure it is in my power to 
perform. 1 think you will believe, without my 
talking about it, that I shall not give up the 
search I have undertaken. But, till some new 
light reaches us, we should but waste our 
time and wear our spirits by speaking on the 
subject. Let us rather think and speak of the 
welfare of the dear boy that is left you : this 
will be no hindrance to our restoring his bro- 
ther, if it be God's will that we should have 
the power. Tell me, Edward, how did you 
get on at school to-day?" 
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'' Everybody was kind to me," answered 
the boy. 

" That's well, dear boy, and everybody will 
be kind to you. He looks nicely in his new 
clothes, does he not, Mrs. Armstrong ?" 

" He does indeed, ma'am ! and I could al- 
most fancy that he looked better in health 
already, for having left the mill," replied the 
widow. 

" And I feel better," said Edward, looking 
at his mother with his soft thoughtful eyes, 
** and I don't think that it would be impossible 
for me to grow well again." 

" My boy ! my boy !" cried the poor crip- 
ple, raising herself in her bed, and throwing 
her arms around him. *' Should I dare to 
complain of anything if that were possible ! 
But oh, Teddy ! wouldn't he have given one 
of his little hands to see it ?" 

This appeal, which in truth only echoed the 
thoughts of his own heart, overthrew all the 
courage of Edward^ and his tears again flowed 
as fast as those of his poor mother ; a renewal 
of weakness of which they might both have 
been still more ashamed than they were, had 
they not perceived that neither Miss Bro- 
therton nor her old friend had dry eyes. 

Mary, however, was too wise to let this last. 
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'' This dear boy/' said she, ''has said that 
which ought to give us all courage. I can 
hardly tell you the delightfiil feeling which the 
hope of his restoration to health would give 
me. It would repay me a thousand-fold for 
all the padn I have suffered. Let us fix our 
thoughts on this hope, and trust me it shall be 
realized, if medical skill and kind treatment 
can do it." 

It was with this assurance she left them, and^ 
if any earthly promise could have healed the 
anguish of the mother's heart, it would have 
been this. But her two children were so 
twined and twisted together in her thoughts, 
that meditating upon her hopes for Edward 
inevitably" brought her terrors for Michael 
before her, and it was but with a fitfiil sort of 
satisfaction that the boy dwelt upon his anti- 
cipations of being useful to her, or that she 
listened to him. 

Two days after this, while Miss Brotherton 
and Mrs. Tremlett were pursuing their usual 
morning occupations in the boudoir, a servant 
announced that a lady and gentleman were in 
the drawing-room. 

Had the announcement been of a gentleman 
alone, Mary's thoughts would have instantly 
suggested Mr. Bell, for they had been fixed 
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upon him> and the hope of his coming, through 
both the preceding days. But the mention 
of the lady puzzled her. Nevertheless the 
gentleman was Mr. BelL and no other, and 
the frank and simple kindness with which he 
said^ as he led the lady forward to meet her, 
" Miss Brotlierton ! I wanted my wife to know 
you too," rendered the introduction as agree- 
able as it was unexpected. 

** If you and 1, my dear young lady," said he, 
'' take to consulting together concerning what 
we may hope, and what we may do in aid of 
the suflFering people by whom we are sur- 
rounded, we shall do well to take this good lit- 
tle woman into the committee, for she has pro- 
bably more practical knowledge of the subject 
we were dispussing when last we met, than 
any other lady you could meet with." 

Equally cordial and sincere was the welcome 
Mary gave to her new friends ; and, if sympii- 
thy of feeling, and a community of interest, on 
a subject of deep importance to them all, could 
have sufficed to make them happy, the long 
morning they passed together would have been 
one of great enjoyment: but they were all 
too much in earnest to be called happy while 
dwelling upon the frightful subject to which 
their thoughts were turned. The longer Mary 
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listened to those whose lives were passed in 
struggling to assuage the misery around them, 
and in battling with the horrid principles 
which produced it, the more deeply did she feel 
that she, too, was called upon to labour in the 
same thorny vineyard. Yet, terrible as were 
the subjects they discussed, and sad as was the 
conviction that no power less mighty than 
that of the law could redress the evils they de- 
plored, there was still something inexpressibly 
soothing to her feelings, in finding herself 
thus in intimate relation with persons who 
comprehended and shared in the sentiments 
which had become so essentially a part of her- 
self Though her conscience had told her, 
from the first moment her attention had been 
called to the subject, that it was her duty not 
to turn away from it, she had hitherto met 
little but opposition from those around her, 
and though steadfast and firm in purpose, she 
had often felt heavy in spirit from knowing 
herself to be alone, when she so much wanted 
assistance and support. This oppressive lone- 
liness she could never sufier from again, as 
long as Mr. Bell and his excellent wife were 
within her reach, and fervently did she bless 
the courage which had led her to their dwell- 
ing. Tidings of poor Michael, however, there 
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were none. Mr. Bell had sought information 
concerning him wherever he thought it possi- 
ble to obtain it^ but he had learnt nothing. 
Nevertheless he declared himself by no means 
satisfied that the boy might not be at some 
one of the Bastile-like estabUshments to which 
he had applied. " I know them, and they 
know me too well/' he said, " for me to place 
implicit confidence in any answer they may be 
pleased to make to any question I may ven- 
ture to ask. If I knew where to find a trust- 
worthy stranger, who could not by possibility 
be recognised by any one as a friend of mine, I 
still think the chances would be greatly in fa- 
vour of our finding the boy at some of the 
noted apprenticing establishments which I 
have named. But, in truth, I know not where 
to look for such a person." 

" Am I not such a one ?" cried Mary eagerly. 
** Hardly a creature in the world, beyond the 
town of Ashleigh audits neighbourhood, knows 
me personally, and, in all such places as those 
you have named, the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias would not be less likely to be recognised." 

'' But how, my dear young lady, could you 
represent yourself with any face of probability 
as interested in the inquiries you would have to 
make?" demanded Mr. Bell. 

*' Methinks, Mr. Bell," replied Mary, colour- 
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ing with her own enthusiasm, — '' methinks I 
could carry throuj^h an enterprise which had 
the recovery of little Michael for its object, 
with a degree of diplomatic skill that would 
surprise you. It should not be by downright 
and direct inquiry that I should proceed. 
Where such inquiry would be likely to excite 
suspicion, I would only contrive to insinuate 
myself and my eyes, and would ask no ques- 
tions save what they should answer.*' 

'' Many strangers, travelling, desire to see 
the factories, certainly," replied Mr. Bell, mus- 
ingly. " But you are so young to undertake 
a wandering expedition. And then, how could 
you be accompanied? Your servants would 
unquestionably announce you everywhere." 

^' I am older, I think, than you suppose,'* 
replied Mary ; '' and, if I undertake this, I will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Tremlett, with whom 
I have no reserves, and by no one else.'* 

'' You cannot travel without attendants. Miss 
Brotherton?" said the clergyman, looking at I 

her kindly, but as if doubting that she was 
quite in earnest. 

" Do not either of you judge me harshly," 
replied the heiress, with great earnestness; 
'' do not set me down in your judgments as a 
hot-headed g^rl, indifferent to the opinions of 
society, and anxious only to follow the whim 
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of the moment. Did I belong to any one> I 
think I should willingly yield to their guidance. 
But I am alone in the world : I have no respon- 
sibilities but to God and my own conscience ; 
and the only way I know of^ by which I can 
make this desolate sort of freedom endurable^ 
is by fearlessly, and without respect to any 
prejudices or opinions whatever, employing my 
preposterous wealth in assisting the miserable 
race from whose labours it has been extracted. 
If you can aid me in doing this, yon will do me 
good ; but you will do me none, Mr. Bell, by 
pointing out to me the etiquettes by which the 
movements of other young ladies are regulated. 
I cannot think that I have any right to a place 
among them; and I therefore feel that to check 
any possible usefulness by a constant reference 
to the usages of persons with whom I have little 
or nothing in common, would be putting on very 
heavy harness, neither effective for use, nor for 
ornament. But ' something too much of this.' 
I must not talk of myself," she added cheer- 
fully. '* Let us examine the possibility of 
my setting off with Mrs. Tremlett on a little 
home tour, without announcing the important 
event to the neighbourhood, or taking any 
servants with me to enact the part of Fame 
behind my chariot." 
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" By what conveyance would you propose to 
travel. Miss Brotherton?" inquired Mr. Bell^, 
still lookyig, as an American would say, '^ as 
if he could realize the scheme.'' 

Mary meditated for a moment, and then re- 
plied — " In the first instance, if you and Mrs. 
Bell will permit it, we shall go to your house 
in the same manner as before, only carrying 
with us a small travelling-trunk or so, such as 
would be necessary if we were going to pass a 
week with you. On the following morning we 
would set off by the *** coach, in which you 
will secure places for us. At *** we will order 
dinner and beds, like any other travellers, and 
inquire of the waiter what will be the best way 
pf getting a sight of the factories." 

*' And he will tell you that such and such 
factories — naming precisely those in which 
there would not be the slightest chance of find- 
ing the boy — may be seen by application made 
to Mr. So-and-so," said Mr. Bell. 
- Mary coloured, and seemed about to answer 
him ; but, either from consciousness that she 
had nothing very satisfactory to reply, or be- 
cause she had some notion in her head not suf- 
ficiently digested to communicate, she changed 
her purpose, and, instead of combating an ob- 
jection which seemed almost fatal, drew from 
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her pocket a set of little ivory tablets^ on which 
she had written the names of all the establish- 
ments within a distance of twenty miles, noto- 
rious for taking apprentices, and of retaining 
them by means that converted the scene of 
their labour into a most strict and wretched 
prison-house. She read their names aloud. 
" These, I think, were all you mentioned to 
me?" said she. 

" I think they were," replied Mr. Bell. *' But 
to these, believe me, you will get no admission 
as a visiter." 

" Will you admit me as a visiter, if I come 
to you the day after to-morrow, Mrs. Bell?*' 
said the heiress, playfully, and apparently 
wishing to waive any ftirther discussion of her 
projects. 

" Most joyfully !" was the kind and hospita- 
ble reply. 

•' Then, for the rest we must trust to chance. 
And now, if you will let me, I will show you 
my pretty garden," said Miss Brotherton, ris- 
ing, and taking from a chair by the open win- 
dow the ever-ready shawl ^.nd parasol, which 
made her lawns and shrubberies essentially a 
part of her dwelling-place. " Of all the fine 
things I possess, I believe I am only truly 
thankful for this," she continued : " I hardly 
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know how I should pass my life if I had not 
a garden." 

The garden was indeed one that spoke of its 
owner's love, by a multitude of enjoyable nooks 
that seemed all courting her approach, and by 
that perfection of elegant neatness which is 
never found in an equal degree where the mis- 
tress is indifferent respecting it. To her new 
friend's praises of all this she listened with 
pleasure, and sketched many pleasant plans for 
future meetings, when they should not, as they 
declared unavoidable now, remain only while 
their horse was resting. But Mary said not a 
word more on the subject of her purposed ex- 
pedition till the very moment of their depar- 
ture, and then it was only to remind them that 
they would see her come with her friend to 
claim their promised hospitality on the next 
day but one. This was received with renewed 
promises of a joyfiil welcome, and so they 
parted. 

The next day was a busy one for Mary. In 
the first place she was closeted for at least two 
hours after breakfast with Mrs. Tremlett, and 
whatever might be the subject of their conver- 
sation it appeared to end satisfactorily, for 
when it was over Mary embraced her old friend 
very cordially, saying, " I feel more grateful, 
much more grateful, than I have words to ex- 
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presSj nurse Tremlett^ and never shall I forget 
your kindness to me !" 

After this they drove to the entrance of 
Hoxley-lane, and walked thence to pay a fare- 
well visit to Mrs. Armstrong ; and here it was 
evident that, however wild the projects might 
be which the heiress had conceived, she knew 
how to be discreetly silent concerning them, 
for, after bestowing upon the widow a gratuity 
sufficient to supply all her wants for a longer 
time than she purposed to be absent, she took 
leave of her, saying, ** You will not see me 
again, Mrs. Armstrong, for a week or more. I 
am engaged to go from home for that time ; 
but I shall take care that Edward shall receive 
as much attention at the school as if I were at 
home. Be sure, also, that my absence will not 
make me the less mindful of Michael. Neither 
at home nor abroad shall I cease to employ 
> every means in my power to obtain intelligence 
concerning him." 

To Edward, whom she visited at the school, 
she gave the same assurance, adding an ear- 
nest injunction that he should keep in mind 
the necessity of exerting himself, both for the 
industrious prosecution of his studies, and the 
not less important regulation of his mind on 
the subject of his brother's absence, the welfare 
of his mother greatly depending upon both. 
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Weakness of every kind seemed to vanish be- 
fore the powerful stimulant thus offered^ and she 
left her little protege comforted and invigorated 
by the belief that he had a great duty to per- 
form, and that his mother was the object of it. 

The preparations for her own and her friend's 
convenience during the journey were very sim- 
ple, but they puzzled her maid considerably. 
Firsts it was so very odd that she should be 
going out upon a visit and take absolutely no 
dinner dresses at all with her ; and^ secondly, 
it was, if possible, odder still, that she should 
not take her. But Mary listened to all the 
hints and inuendoes to which these feeUngs 
gave rise with a sort of gentle indifference, 
which was doubtless very provoking, till at 
length she was induced to damp the curiosity, 
which she feared might prove inconveniently 
active during her absence, by saying, *^I am 
going to visit the family of a clergyman, Mor- 
gan, and, as much dress will not be necessary, 
I shall not want you." 

This was perfectly satisfactory. " A clergy- 
man's family, where much dress would not be 
necessary, was where the lady's maid never 
did nor never could want to go.'* 

Nothing could have been more judicious 
than these explanatory words. They accorded 
perfectly with the report of the servants who 
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attended the carriage^ and so completely satis- 
fied the household, that, though it was the first 
absence of so long duration that she had made 
from her home since she became mistress of it, 
it fortunately led to no gossipings whatever. 

We must not pause to describe the pleasant 
scoiable evening passed by our travellers at 
the house of Mr. Bell, nor even relate all that 
was said, in the course of it, concerning the ex- 
pedition they were about to undertake. Every 
instruction, every hint which Mr. Bell beUeved 
might be useful, he gave clearly and succinctly, 
and not a word of it was lost upon Mary. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Bliss Brotherton sets off on her travels, and feels frightened 
at her own temerity — But speedily recovers her courage, 
and plays the heroine — She visits some &ctories, and is in- 
troduced to a Sunday-school — She approaches the precincts 
of the Deep Valley. 

It was about nine o'clock on a bright au- 
tumn morning that Miss Brotherton and her 
faithful nurse mounted into a lumbering six- 
inside vehicle, bouna for * * *. Their two small 
trunks, with " Mrs. Tremlett, passenger,^' mo- 
destly written on both, were safely lodged oh 
the top ; Mr. Bell gave them a silent blessing 
and a silent nod; the horse-boy vociferated 
" All right," and the richest young lady in Lan- 
cashire rolled off, very literally, in search of ad- 
ventures. 

The novelty of her situation, and of her sen- 
sations of every kind, the unceremonious exa- 
mination bestowed upon her by a smart young 
clerk who sat opposite, the anxious look of 
Mrs. Tremlett's usually tranquil face, and the 
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consciousness that the enterprise she was upon 
must even by herself be characterized as wildly 
extravagant, if not carried through with much 
steady courage and discretion, altogether pro- 
duced a feeling of oppression on her heart that 
very nearly overcame her. " Am I acting 
rightly in thus exposing myself?" was the 
question that her startled nerves suggested; 
and had her conscience been unable to answer 
it boldly and promptly, her condition would 
have been really pitiable. Happily, however, 
this was not the case. There was some femi- 
nine timidity about Mary Brotherton, but not 
an atom of false shame or affectation of any 
kind. " Yes ! — I am right !" was the answer 
recorded on her heart of hearts, " and shame 
to me if I shrink at the first step, for no better 
reason than because the dust flies, and a vul- 
gar young man stares me in the face." 

From that moment, Mary recoiled no more ; 
and a little resolute meditation on her object, 
and of the strength demanded to obtain it, so 
effectually restored her usual self-possession, 
that she looked round upon her fellow-travel- 
lers with as little embarrassment as if she had 
been used to travel in public all her life, nod- 
ded to Mrs. Tremlett with an encouraging 
smile, and thought how very silly people were 
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who fancied that every thing unusual must of 
necessity be terrible. 

" Are you going all the way to * * *, miss?" 
said a goodnatured-looking woman who sat 
bodkin between the smart clerk and Mrs. 
Tremlett. 

" Yes, ma'am, I am," replied Mary, civilly. 

The goodnatured woman twisted herself 
round to reconnoitre Mrs. Tremlett. 
Your mamma, I suppose, my dear ?'* 
No, ma*am — the lady is a friend !" 
Oh ! I ask your pardon ; you are so very 
much alike made me say it." 

Mary bowed — Mrs. Tremlett smiled. 

The goodnatured-looking woman persevered 
in the same train of pertinent observation, 
sometimes addressed to one passenger, and 
sometimes to another, so as to prevent the 
party from sinking into total silence, which 
might otherwise, perhaps, have happened. But 
Mary bore her share in this trifling annoyance 
with perfect good humour ; and when at length 
they arrived at * * *, and Mrs Tremlett asked 
her in rather piteous accents, the moment they 
were alone together, whether she did not feel 
dreadfully worn out, she cheerfully replied, 

'' Not the least in the world, my dear friend." 

" Thank God !" replied the old woman, fer- 
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vently, " I know you do so hate to be bothered, 
Mary, that I was afraid that old fool would put 
you out of all patience." 

" Times are altered with me now, nurse 
Tremlett," replied Mary ; " I have left off liv- 
ing for myself, and I feel my temper improving 
already by it. Now, then, ring the bell, and 
give your orders ^ remember, nurse, you are 
the great lady, and must order everything." 

Encouraged by this cheerful submission to 
circumstances, which was in truth somewhat 
more than she expected, Mrs. Tremlett began 
to think that Mary might indeed prove capa- 
ble of carrying through the scheme, the first 
sketch of which had appeared so wild, that no- 
thing short of a devotion to her will, which 
knew no bounds, could have surmounted her 
averseness to it. 

" My darling child !" cried the old woman, 
looking at her with equal admiration and de- 
light, *' your mind is as strong as your heart is 
tender, and never will I again oppose my silly 
ignorance to anything you wish to do." 

It was not diiSScult in this first stage of their 
expedition to follow exactly the plan that had 
been laid down. The two ladies professed 
themselves to be travellers anxious to see all 
objects of curiosity, and particularly the fac- 
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tories, which were, as they observed, so famous 
throughout all the world. The master of the 
hotel where they lodged exerted himself with 
the utmost civility to gratify so natural a desire, 
and Mrs. Tremlett and Mary were accordingly 
promenaded, on the following morning, through 
one of the largest establishments of the town. 
It is probable, from the drowsiness of the pub- 
lic mind on the subject, that many travelling 
strangers, who are in like manner led by a 
skiliul official through the various floors of a 
factory, retire from the spectacle they present 
without having any feeling of sympathy ex- 
cited by the cursory glance they have thrown 
over the silent unobtrusive little beings, one 
moment of whose unchanging existence they 
have been permitted to witness. It is the vast, 
the beautiful, the elaborate machinery by which 
they were surrounded, that called forth all their 
attention, and all their wonder. The uniform 
ceaseless movement, sublime in its sturdy 
strength and unrelenting activity, drew every 
eye, and rapt the observer's mind in boundless 
admiration of the marvellous power of science ! 
No wonder that along every line a score of 
noiseless children toiled, unthought of after the 
admirable machine. Strangers do not visit 
factories to look at them : it is the triumphant 
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perfection of British mechanism which they 
come to see, it is of that they speak, of that 
they think, of that they boast when they leave 
the life-consuming process behind them. The 
more delicate, and (alas!) living springs by 
which the Great Artificer has given move- 
ment to the beings made in his own image are 
not worth a thought the while. The scientific 
speculator sees nothing to excite his intellectual 
acumen in them ; he hardly knows that they 
are there, but gazes with enthusiasm and 
almost reverence on the myriads of whirling 
spindles amidst which they breathe their 
groans, unheeded and unheard. 

But it was got thus that Mary won her way 
through the whirling, hissing world of machi- 
nery into which she now entered for the first 
time in her life. The hot and tainted atmo- 
sphere seemed to weigh upon her spirits, as well 
as upon her lungs, and the weary aspect of the 
Drakes, and the failing joints of Edward Arm- 
strong, became fearfully intelligible as she 
watched the children (and she watched nothing 
else) who dragged their attenuated limbs 
along. Then it was that Mr. Bell's tremen- 
dous statement of the number of suffering 
beings thus employed came with full force upon 
her mind. She would have given years of ex- 
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istence at that moment could she have believed 
it false. Two hundred thousand little creatures^ 
created^ by the abounding mercy of God, with 
faculties for enjoyment so perfect, that no po- 
verty short of actual starvation can check their 
joy, so long as innocence and liberty be left 
Aem ! Two hundred thousand little creatures, 
for whose freedom from toil during their ten- 
der years the awful voice of nature has gone 
forth, to be snatched away, living and feeling, 
from the pure air of heaven, while the beauti- 
ful process is going on by which their tlehcate 
fabric gradually strengthens into maturity, — 
taken for ever from all with which their Maker 
has surrounded them for the purpose of com- 
pleting his own noblest work — taken and 
lodged amidst stench, and stunning, terrifying 
tumult, — driven to and fro, till their little limbs 
bend under them — hour after hour, day after 
day — the repose of a moment to be purchased 
only by yielding their tender bodies to the fist, 
the heel, or the strap of the overlooker ! All 
this rushed together upon poor Mary's heart 
and soul, and, turning deadly pale, she seized 
the arm oY her friend to save herself from 
falling. 

" Terrible hot day !*' roared their conductor 
in the hideous scream by .which some human 
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voices can battle successfully with the din of 
machinery. 

Fortunately, they were near the door of the 
room, and Mrs. Tremlett, urging her steps for- 
ward, now brought her to an open window out- 
side it. The fresh air, so carefully excluded 
within,* soon revived her : the colour returned 
to her lips, and having remained silently in- 
haling the breeze for another minute or two, 
she signified her wish to proceed. 

" Not now, Mary ! Pray, not now !" said 
the frightened Mrs. Tremlett. '' Indeed, in- 
deed, you have not strength for it !" 

Mary gave her one steady look, and the op- 
position ceased; for it said as plainly as look 
could speak—" Is it thus that I shall find 
Michael Armstrong?" 

" For a moment, I felt the heat oppressive," 
said Miss Brbtherton, in a voice of very steady 
composure. " But I am quite sure the sensa- 
tion will not return. I came to * * * on pur- 
pose to see the factories, my dear friend, and, 
indeed, you must not disappoint me." 

*' The young lady's right," replied their con- 
ductor. " She'll never see the like of our mills, 

* Except in the mills of Messrs. Wood and Walker, at Brad- 
ford, it is difficult to find any factory properly yfentilated — free 
admission of air being injurious to many of the processes car- 
ried on in them. 
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you may depend upon that. Why, all the ma- 
chinery in the known world put altogether 
won't equal one of our spinning-mills. There 
is nothing in creation to compare to it ; and I 
don t question but the young lady heard as 
much before she come. So it would be alto- 
gether wrong to disappoint her of the sight 
of 'em." 

*' Thank you/' said Mary. " Are we to go 
upstairs now ?" 

" Yes, if you please, miss. We have got 
seven stories here, and, thank God, all is busy 
just now, one as the other, from the bottom to 
the top." 

On entering the second room, Mary felt, as 
she expected, that her bodily strength was quite 
sufficient to sustain her. She had not habitu- 
ated herself to *' meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn*' for nothing. Few girls so lapped in 
luxury could boast of equal vigour and activity. 
The first aspect of the system (the horrors of 
which had been so clearly explained to her) in 
action, was for a moment overwhelming — but 
it was past — the terrible ^' premier pas'^ could 
not come again, and, far from shrinking from 
the task she had imposed upon herself, she left 
the enormous fabric, after having perseveringly 
mounted to its summit, with the satisfactory 
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conviction, that she should not fail in her en- 
terprise either from want of istrength, or from 
want of will. 

Good Mrs. Tremlett, however, still felt less 
confident upon the subject, and no sooner found 
herself tete-a-tete with her young mistress with- 
in the shelter of their drawing-room, than she 
said, " You will never stand it, Miss Mary ! — 
feeling about it all as you do — the sight of 
those poor ragged, sickly little souls will be 
the death of you." 

*' Then so let me die, dear nurse!" replied 
Mary. *^ If I have not vigour enough, both of 
mind and body, to be in some degree useful, I 
should hardly think it worth while to live ; but 
^ I know my self better, nurse Tremlett. I turned 
sick and giddy, I confess, on entering that first 
room, but it is my friend, Mr. Bell, who has to 
answer for it. The impressions received at that 
moment by my senses served as a specimen of 
all the horrors he had described to me. The 
account I had heard enabled me at a glance to 
comprehend the scene before me, while that 
scene itself acted back again, as it were, upon 
my memory, making me understand, a thou- 
sand times more clearly than before, all the 
frightful details he had given me. The effect 
of this was overpowering, but it cannot return 
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upon me again in the same manner ; I am 
already hardened. Think, therefore, no more 
of me, dear friend, but let us €Ogitate together 
upon the likeliest way of turning all such visits 
to account." 

This cogitation led them both to the conclu- 
sion that it might, for the sake of appearances, 
be as well to take the landlord's recommenda- 
tion to another of the establishments, usually 
pointed out to the attention of strangers, and 
then to consult the ivory tablets, and venture 
^ upon a visit to the only one near * * *, named 
I therein, as notorious for the reception of ap- 
prentices. 

In pursuance of this plan, the waiter was 
again interrogated when he attended the ladies 
at their luncheon, and again he brought a writ- 
ten address from his master, accompanied by a 
message intimating that the following morning 
being Sunday, the ladies might have the ad- 
vantage of visiting the Sunday-school attached 
to the factory, for which he had given the ad- 
dress, to a sight of which they would be ad- 
mitted without diflSculty, if they would make 
known their wishes for such admission to the 
person who would show them the factory. 

" There is a Sunday-school attached to the 
establishment?'' said Mary in an accent of 
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great satisfaction. " Yes, miss," replied the 
man, " Messrs. Robert and Joseph Tomlins, 
the serious gentlemen as owns the factory, has 
built a sqhool-room altogether at their own ex- 
pense, and attends their ownselves in person 
every Sunday morning to see that both master 
and children puts the time to profit. Their 
factory is about a mile or so out oTthe town, 
but master says as he can let you have a car- 
riage very reasonable." 

" I should wish to go there by all means," 
replied Mary : '^desire the carriage may be got 
ready for us directly." 

The man left the room to obey her. 

" Thank Heaven !" exclaimed Mary, as the 
door closed behind him, *' there is, then, some 
Christian feeling still left among them here, as 
well as at Bradford. We shall not here, at 
least, be shocked by witnessing such degrading 
ignorance as that of the poor Drakes. They 
are treated like Christian children, at any rate." 

•* Most surely, it is a pleasure to hear of it, 
my dear," replied Mrs. Tremlett ; " and it is 
quite as well, Mary, that we have got to ride to 
it — at least if you feel like me, my dear." 

Less than half an hour's drive brought the 
travellers to a large factory, which, whatever 
it might be within, was on the outside, though 
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in itself as grim as coal-smoke could make it> 
surrounded by a fine expanse of rural scenery. 
In answer to their application at the gates they 
were civilly desired to walk in, and presently 
found that the routine of exhibition was pre- 
cisely similar to that of the morning. It struck 
them both, however, that, if possible, the chil- 
dren looked more worn and weary, more miser- 
ably lean, and more frightfully pallid, than 
those they had seen before ; nevertheless Mary 
failed not, when taking leave of their con- 
ductor, to request permission to attend the 
Sunday-school on the morrow. 

" Certainly !" was the reply, pronounced in 
a tone as clearly announcing the speaker's con- 
nexion with the party self-styled Evangelical, 
as the broadest Irish brogue does the birth- 
right of the speaker to call himself a son of the 
Emerald Isle. *' Certainly ! the Lord forbid 
that Christian women should ask to be present 
at the doings of the godly, and be refused !" 

On inquiring the hour at which they should 
be there, the man replied, '' As the clock in the 
tower of the Lord's house strikes seven, Mr. 
Joseph Tomlins, by the blessing of God, will 
begin to speak the exhortation. The prayer 
will follow from the lips of Mr. Robert, and 
then the schooling will begin." 
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'' We must be here, then, exactly at seven ?" 
said Mary. 

'• Ten minutes earlier would be more decent 
time," replied the man, with a gravity of aspect 
that approached a frown : " our gentlemen are 
very strict as to their hours in all things." 

They civilly promised to be very punctual, 
and departed. The factory was built, on the 
side of a hill, so steep, that the back part of it, 
to which the shed used as a school-room was 
attached, could not be safely approached by a 
carriage : Miss Brotherton, therefore, and her 
old friend, on arriving at the bottom of the hill 
on the following morning, got out, and, desir- 
ing the vehicle to await their return, proceeded 
on foot by the path pointed out to them as 
" The way to Muster Tomlins' school." The 
ladies were more than punctual, for it still 
wanted a quarter to seven: they therefore 
seated themselves on a fallen tree by the road- 
side, and watched the arrival of one or two 
miserable-looking children who were laggingly 
approaching the spot. 

" You look half asleep, my poor child !" said 
Mary, laying her hand on the shoulder of a lit- 
tle girl, who, ragged, pale, half- washed, and with 
eyes half-closed, was being dragged onward by 
an older child, a boy, apparently about ten years 
old. 
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" She be so hard asleep by times," said the 
boy, " that I can't get her on." 

" But why is that, my dear ? Surely seven 
o clock is not so very early V said Mary. 

" We were all to the mill till five minutes 
afore twelve," said the boy, making another 
, effort to pull his sister onward. 

" How ! — do you mean to tell me that you 
were working at midnight ?" demanded Mary. 

" Five minutes afore twelve we stopped — 
'cause it was Sunday," replied the boy. " Come 
along, Peggy !*' he added with another stout 
tug, " I shall catch it to-morrow from the 
looker if I'se too late for the 'sortation." 

The little girl who had fallen fairly asleep, 
during this short delay, being thus roused 
again, stumbled onwards, leaving Mrs. Trem- 
lett and Mary alike undeceived as to the 
humanity of instituting a school to be carried 
on under such regulations. They determined, 
however, to witness with their own eyes the 
operation of teaching children to read who 
were fast asleep, and, walking on, came within 
sight of the school-room door just as Mr. 
Joseph Tomlins showed himself on the step 
before it, with his watch in one hand and a 
Bible in the other. 

" Wicked and ungrateful children !" he be- 
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gan, " Is this the way you obey your earthly 
master, who leaves his comfortable bed, and 
his breakfast untouched^ to lead you to the feet 
of your heavenly one ? Wicked, idle, and un- 

gratefiil " But at this moment Miss Bro- 

therton and Mrs. Tremlett appeared in sight, 
and in a voice suddenly changed fi'om reproba- 
tion into drawling softness, he went on, " Come 
unto Him, little children — I forbid you not, but 
Urge you with tender Christian love, early and 
late, late and early, to hear His word, and sing 
His praise." 

Here he stopped, and, bowing to the ladies, 
offered to lead them to a place where they 
might be well accommodated for the exhorta- 
tion and prayer, and for hearing the children 
also, if they wished it. 

As soon as they had entered the sort of pew 
to which Mr. Tomlins led them, the twenty or 
thirty miserable-looking children who were 
assembled in the room were called upon by a 
loud word of command to *' kneel !" and down 
they tumbled, the elder ones in several in- 
stances taking the little creatures already 
asleep beside them, and placing them on the 
floor as nearly as they could, in the attitude 
commanded. The sonorous voice of Mr. Jo- 
seph Tomlins was then heard pronouncing an 
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exhortatioD> intended to show that obedience 
to their earthly masters was the only way of 
saving children from the eternal burning pre- 
pared for those who were disobedient in the 
world to come. 

Mary, as she looked earnestly round upon 
every child present, greatly doubted if there 
was one sufficiently awake to listen to this ; and 
in her heart, she blessed the heaviness which 
saved them from hearing the mercy of their 
Maker blasphemed. A prayer followed this 
exhortation, as little like what a prayer ought 
to be, as was the preparation of the little con- 
gregation who listened to it for bearing part 
in a religious ceremony. Still Mary Brother- 
ton waited to the end, nor left her station till 
the nominal business of instruction had pro- 
ceeded sufficiently to convince her that poor 
Sophy Drake's account was strictly true when 
she said " keeping our eyes open on Sundays 
wasn't possible, 'cause they didn't strap us." 
The children were not strapped, and conse- 
quently they were, with very few exceptions, 
literally fast asleep during the hour and half 
that this ostentatious form of instruction was 
going on. 

Unwilling to attract more notice than was 
necessary, Miss Brotherton and her companion 
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remained till the drowsy tribe were roused^ 
awakened, and dismissed by the loud voice of 
Mr. Joseph Tomlins, and then they also slipped 
away, regained the carriage that waited for 
them, and returned to * * *. 

" Now, then," said Mary, as their one horse 
dragged them deliberately along, " now, then, 
dear Tremlett, our search must really begin. 
As soon as we have breakfasted we will set off 
in this same equipage for Mill, that be- 
ing the first on my list where apprentices are 
taken, and, moreover, within a morning s drive 
of * * *." 

" And how shall you endeavour to gain ad- 
mittance, my dear ?" demanded her friend. 

" As we did yesterday — merely stating that 
we are strangers, travelling, who are desirous 
of seeing the factories," replied Mary. 

'* But you don't expect to get in, my dear, 
do you ? — after all Mr. Bell told you about ap- 
prentices !" exclaimed Mrs. Tremlett. 

" Probably not," was the answer, *' and in 
that case, my dear woman, you know what is to 
happen." 

*' You are really in earnest then, Miss Mary ?" 
rejoined her friend in an accent which betrayed 
some nervousness. " You really mean to do 
all you said when we were shut up together ?" 
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" Most certainly I do," replied Miss Bro- 
therton gravely. " Did you suppose I was 
jesting, nurse Tremlett, in what I then said to 
you?" 

" Not jesting. Miss Mary. No, certainly,, 
not jesting. Only I thought that maybe, after 
a little more thinking about it, you might 
change your mind." 

" You do not yet understand me, nurse !" 
said Mary, with vexation. " You do not yet 
comprehend how determined I am to persevere 
in the business I have undertaken." 

" Do not say so, dearest Miss Mary !" replied 
the old woman with emotion, '* I do under- 
stand you, — I do know that you will leave no 
stone unturned to obtain your object, — and in- 
deed, indeed, I love you a thousand times bet- 
ter than ever I did, and that is just because I 
do understand you ; only I did not feel quite 
sure that you would have courage.'* 

" We shall see, nurse Tremlett. Courage, I 
believe, often depends more upon the earnest- 
ness of the will, than the strength of the 
nerves,*' said Mary. 

Their attempt to get admittance to the ap- 
prentice factory was, as they both expected, 
abortive : they were told that no persons were 
admitted there except on business, and, having 
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nothing such to plead, they retreated as they 
had advanced, somewhat fearful lest their 
having taken so much trouble for nothing 
might excite the alarming observation, '' It is 
very odd," on the part of their driver or some 
of his gossips. 

The distance was considerably greater than 
they had expected, and they had little more 
time on their return to * * * than sufficed for 
securing places in a cross-country coach for 
the morrow, which would convey them to a 
small town named by Mr. Bell, within a morn- 
ing's drive of which were two establishments 
known to receive apprentices, howsoever and 
wheresoever they could get them. 

Having again booked their places in the 
name of Tremlett, prepared their travelling 
luggage for a &rther progress^ and taken a 
.meal that served for dinner and tea in one, they 
went to rest. But it was. long ere the excited 
mind of Mary permitted her to sleep ; nor did 
she, in fact, close her eyes till, after repeated 
consideration, she had decided totally to change 
the plan of operations she had fixed upon for 
the morrow. 

Mrs. Tremlett had not yet left her bed, when 
her young mistress appeared at the foot of it, 
on the following morning, with her ivory tablets 
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in her hand. " Nurse Tremlett," she said, 
" do you remember which, among all the places 
mentioned here^ was the one Mr. Bell declared 
that he considered as the most likely for Sir 
Matthew to have selected, if his purpose was 
to keep the abode of Michael Armstrong un- 
known ?" 

*' Dear me ! My dear Miss Mary ! Only 
think of yoiir being up already and me lying 
abed so !" was the reply she received. 

" Never mind that, dear nurse. It is not 
getting-up time yet— only I am restless. Do 
you remember the name of the mills Mr. Bell 
particularly dwelt upon ?" 

** I dare say I might. Miss Mary, if I was to 
hear it spoken again,'' said the old woman, 
sitting up in bed, and endeavouring to feel 
awake. 

" Now then listen, dear soul, and stop me 
when you think I name the right." Mary then 
turned to her tablets, and read the names, 
with the descriptions of the localities inscribed 
there. It was not till she had reached the last 
in the list that Mrs. Tremlett again spoke, and 
then she exclaimed promptly, "That is it, 
Mary ! I am quite sure that is the place ! ' I 
will bet ten to one/ he said, * that, if Sir Mat- 
thew has been for putting the boy out of sight. 
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Deep Valley Mill is where he will have lodged 
him.' Those were his words, Miss Mary — I 
could quite swear it." 

" I was pretty sure of it before, nurse Trem- 
lett, but now no doubt can possibly remain. 
Hear me, then, my dear kind friend, and tell 
me truly if I am right or wrong. I settled last 
night, nurse, to set off and visit all these fac- 
tories exactly in the order in which they are 
here set down. But after I went to bed, it 
struck me that it would be surely better to be- 
gin with the place pointed out by our good 
friend as the most likely to afford success. I 
like the business quite as little as you do, nurse, 
and would gladly shorten it, if possible." 

" But, my dear, won't Ihe stage we are going 
in take us the wrong way ?*' 

" A little round about— but I see no objec- 
tion in that : we have no particular wish, you 
know, to have our course traced, and this 
setting off in one direction, when our purpose 
is to take another, must go far towards pre- 
venting it. So that you see we have no imme- 
diate change to make, and you have only to 
get up and eat your breakfast in time to be 
ready for the coach that is to stop for us 
here." 

" God bless your dear heart !" said the old 
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woman. *' You think ten times more of me 
than you do of yourself, darling ! Little sleep 
last night, Mary, and getting up before any- 
body else in the morning, is not the way to be 
quite strong and composed by-and-by." 

** Fear nothing — I feel particularly well, and 
greatly pleased by our change of plans. I 
have great faith in this visit to Deep Valley, 
and long to have the experiment made and 
over." 

Mary Brotherton was quite correct in her 
geography : the place to which the coach con- 
veyed them was at about the same distance 
from Deep Valley as from * * *; and, without 
making any further inquiries concerning that 
mysterious spot, which indeed the memoranda 
received from Mr. Bell rendered quite unne- 
cessary, she ordered a chaise, on quitting the 
stage-coach, to convey them to the nearest 
town at which he had stated that it would be 
likely they should find decent accommodation 
for the night. 

Both the young and the old lady were ra- 
ther surprised on reaching this place to find 
every house in it that offered public accommo- 
dation so poor and miserable looking as to 
make them almost afraid to enter. Their 
driver, however, soon drew up to one which, 
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upon Mrs. Tremlett's inquiring if it were the 
best, he assured them was not only the 
best, but the only one that ladies could find 
comfortable. " Here then we will get out," 
said Mary, courageously, and giving her friend 
an encouraging smile, she preceded her into 
a room that smelt strongly of tobacco-smoke, 
ale, and gin. 

'' Can' we have an upstairs room that might I 
be more open and airy like ?" said Mrs. Trem- 
lett, looking anxiously at her young mistress. 

" To sleep in ?" demanded the woman who 
had received them. 

" A sitting room, good woman, I mean," re- 
sponded the meek-spirited Mrs. Tremlett, half 
frightened by the woman^s look and accent. 

"What, this is not good enough, I sup- 
pose? Then you may trudge — it is good 
enough for your betters," replied the woman, 
looking most alarmingly sulky. Had the last 
been addressed to herself, Mary Brotherton 
would have thought it one of the duties im- 
posed by her pilgrimage to endure it ; but, as 
it was, she slipped out of the dungeon-parlour 
with great celerity, and reached the house-door 
before the postboy had succeeded in his at- 
tempts to untie the cord which fastened their 
trunks behind the chaise. Apparently hands 
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Mary flitted back again through the vapour of 
tobac(5o and spirits to rescue her old friend, — 
a deed of daring that found its reward in the 
look of gentle satisfaction with which her sig- 
nal to quit the parlour Was obeyed : for -Mrs. 
Treinlett was one who could not bandy words ; 
and she had therefore endured, without inter- 
mission or resistance, as much insolence, as 
could be compressed into the period of her 
abode in the apartment. 

" Why did you not follow me at once, dear 
nurse?'' said Mary, as soon as the postboy 
had closed the carriage-door upon them. 

"Bless you, my dear, I never thought of 
getting away again till to-morrow morning, and 
I stayed with her to prevent her following you. 
How very glad I km we are got away safe and 
sound from that terrible woman ! How could 
you have the courage and cleverness to think 
of it, Mary ? Sure enough, dear, it is you that 
take care of me — and that's a shame, isn't it?' 

"It is but fair, nurse, that we should divide 
the labours of the road between us. It is you 
who always take care that we are not starved, 
and it is not too much in return that I should be 
watchful for your preservation from all the wild 
cats and tigreisses we may chance to encounter." 

The postboy earned his golden gratuity, 
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greatly to the contentment of its donor, by 
drawing up at a small but perfectly neat little 
mansion, where milk-pans set on end to dry 
before the door offered a delightful contrast 
to all that had been visible at the sign of the 
Three Crowns. The clean-coifed landlady 
looked a little surprised at being asked for 
sleeping-rooms by ladies entitled to so splen- 
did a mode of travelling, but the demand be- 
ing satisfactorily answered, they were quickly 
installed in a parlour smelling of geraniums 
instead of gin, and giving orders for their 
evening meal to the bustling good woman of 
the house with an air of old -acquaintanceship 
that looked as if they had been hf r guests for 
a month. 

" Nothing was ever so fortunate as this, 
nurse Tremlett/' said Mary, as soon as they 
were left alone ; '' our stage-playing, as you 
are pleased to call it, must begin here. There 
is no danger that this kind simple-hearted 
creature should misdoubt a word we say, and 
if you will only perform your allotted part with 
your usual quiet good sense, I have no doubt 
but we shall reach her heart sufficiently to 
make her very useful. I do not ask you to say 
anything — only look sufficiently interested to 
support the character I assign you.'' 
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" Oh ! dear Miss Mary !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Tremlett, colouring, — " is it to begin already ?" 

The countenance of Miss Brotherton fell 
from an expression of great animation into 
that of deep despondency and disappointment : 
she found that all her difficulties with the old 
woman were about to be renewed. " Oh ! why 
Mrs. Tremletl, if you are unequal to this, did 
you not honestly tell me so when I explained 
my purpose to you before we set out ?" said she 
with more severity than she had ever used in 
addressing her during her whole life before : 
" I could then have taken measures to carry on 
this business without you. You know how 
deeply my heart is in it — I did not expect this 
weakness — I thought it was over !" 

'' You are wrong, Miss Mary, you are mis- 
taken altogether," replied Mrs. Tremlett, 
eagerly. " I am neither weak nor silly, and so 
you shall see, if you won't be so very rash and 
hasty with me." 

By no means displeased with the energy 
with which the good woman defended herself, 
Mary replied, *' Let me see this, Tremlett, and 
my love and value for you will increase a hun- 
dred fold." 

'' Begin, then, as soon as you like, my dear, 
I am quite ready." And, in saying this, the 
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good old woman assumed an aspect as full of 
confidence and courage as her own. 

In a few minutes their repast, which a good 
dairy made luxurious, was before them, the 
landlady remaining in attendance to replenish 
the tea-pot, and so forth. 

Miss Brotherton*s manners, though by no 
means remarkable to those in her own station 
for that perfect polidi which guards everything 
without, and every thing within, from disagree- 
able impressions, were alwayd conciliatory and 
kind to all below her, and, seldom was she 
waited upon by any one who would not have 
gladly retained that office near her. So it was 
with Mrs. Prescot of the King*s Head: the 
good woman lingered in the room, evidently 
because she liked being there, and, taking ad- 
vantage of this, Mary addressed her, venturing 
to give her the name she had read upon the 
sign. 

" We are in Derbyshire, are we not, Mrs. 
Prescot r 

'*Yes, Miss; this is Derbyshire, sure 
enough." 

'' What distance is it from hence to Deep 
Valley ?" 

*'What, the factory, miss, that is called 
Deep Valley Mill?" 
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'' Yes ; how far is it to that factory?" 

*' Why. it is not over easy to say rightly, 
seeing that there is no direct road to it. It is 
a lonesome out-of-the« way place as ever human 
beings thought of taking to, and I can't say 
as much is hnowed about it by any of the 
neighbours round. There is a cart-road, I be- 
lieve, as goes right down to the mill, but the 
nearest way would be over them hills there, of 
course, because the factory is built down 
amongst the very middlemost of 'em," replied 
Mrs. Prescot. 

*' Would the walk over the hills be too far 
for my aunt and me V' inquired Mary. 

" Oh, dear, yes, miss ! I should think so ! 
Besides, 'tis no place whatever for ladies to go 
to. The poor little creturs as bides there bean't 
no sight for them to look at ; and, besides, 
nobody of any sort is ever let to look at 'em.'' 

**We must get there, somehow or other, 
Mrs. Prescot," said Mary ; ** and I trust in 
God that we shall not be refused admittance, 
for our business is no common one." 

''You have got business at Deep Valley 
Mill ?" demanded Mrs. Prescot, abruptly. 

" Indeed we have," replied Mary, *' and, by 
some means or other, we must get in, and, what 
is more, we must see every apprentice they 
have." 



/ 
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The woman shook her head. 

'^I have had more than one lodging here 
for a night/* said she, ''who for some reason or 
other was curious to get inside of Deep Valley 
Mill. But I never knowed one of 'em that 
ever did more than get a look down upon it 
from the top of one of them mountainous hills 
out yonder ; and it is no easy matter, they 
say, to get to the right place even for that ; 
for, by what folks say, them as built the mills 
seem to think that they could puzzle the 
wicked one himself to find 'em out. But 
there's one eye as sees 'em, if no other do." 

These last words were added in a mutter 
that might, or might not, be noticed, according 
to the pleasure of the parties within hearing. 
Mary did not notice them. 

'' Could you have the kindness to tell us to 
whom we should apply for permission to go 
tlirough the factory ?" said she. 

'' Indeed, miss, I am happy to say I knows 
nothing about 'em, and if all's true as I've 
heard said over the ale-pot by the kitchen fire, 
the more people ask for leave, the less they 
are likely to get it. But may I make so bold, 
miss, as to ask the reason why such ladies as 
you wants to get in there ? It would only 
break your hearts ; and, what's more, they've 
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been having a horrid fever there, and that I 
know for certain, though they sent the poor 
little creturs off by night to be buried : some 
to one churchyard^ and some to another, to 
stop people's tongues. It bean't no place, 
ladies, for you to go." 

*' When I tell you why we wish to enter 
there you will not say so,'* replied Mary. 
" The mill is worked by apprentice children, 
is it not V 

" Yes, miss, the more's the pity — for that's 
what makes the poor wretches slaves for life— 
for not many of 'em, by all accounts, lives till 
their time is up." 

'* Hear me then, Mrs. Prescot — among 
those miserable' apprentices we hope and ex- 
pect to find a dear child who belongs to us." 

" Lack-a-day ! what a story-book that would ' 
make P' exclaimed Mrs. Prescot. " How long 
is it since you lost him ?" 

'' It is a long time," replied Mary, evading 
the question, " and it' is a long story to tell . 
how it happened. He is my own brother — \ 
and this lady who is come with me is our aunt." I 

" Are you quite sure, miss, that you shall 
find him there ?" 

" How can I say that, Mrs. Prescot, when 
you tell me so many of the children are dead V 

p 3 
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replied Mary. " But so much do I think I 
shall, that I will give five sovereigns to any 
one who will only put me in the way to get ad- 
mittance to the mill.*' 

Mrs. Prescot again shook her head. '' There 
be a many and a many poor souls round about 
that would do almost anything honest for such 
a reward ; but if anybody told you they could 
do as much, they would only deceive you. I 
don't believe there is anybody in the parish, 
not even the parson, could make 'em open their 
doors to let strangers in.^' 

'' Do you think that the person who has the 
power to open them would do it for a hundred 
pounds ?" demanded Miss Brotherton. 

'' I can't take upon me to say, miss ; it 
sounds like a fortune to me — but they are all 
rich at Deep Valley, as folks say, managers, 
overlookers, and all — so, maybe, they mayn't 
think so much of it." 

] " Mrs. Prescot, I would give five hundred 
Ipounds, rather than not look over the children 
jat Deep Valley MiU." 

The woman stared at her with a very natural 
mixture of curiosity and astonishment ; but 
there was a friendly interest in her eye, also. 
'' It's too late to-night, ma'am, to do any- 
thing," said she, " and if you'll be pleased to 
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say nothing to nobody till my husband comes 
home, I don't know bat what he may be as 
likely to think upon what would be the best 
way to set about it as anybody ; not that he 
ever meddles or makes with the people of the 
mill in any way, but he's a good schollard, and a 
quick-witted man too, as ever I know'd, though 
I say it as shouldn't " 

This proposal was readily agreed to> and the 
interval till their host's return employed in a 
ramble of a mile or two along the road, where 
a recent shower had laid the dust> while every 
woodbine in the hedges which skirted it sent 
forth a delicious perfume. The outline of the 
hills around them, though hardly deserving 
Mrs. Prescot's epithet of mountainous, was 
bold and picturesque, and the foreground, with 
its hanging levels and rich copses, altogether 
formed a scene of considerable beauty. 

'' All this is very pretty, my good Tremlett," 
said Mary, offering her arm to her old friend 
to assist her ascent of a steep hill, '^ and I 
should enjoy it greatly did I not fancy that, 
could we look over yonder hill-tops, we should 
see a hateful roof, excluding the sweet breath 
of evening, from the helpless creatures it en- 
closes.'* 

'' God grant that you may snatch one of 
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them from it, my dear child/* replied the old 
woman ; " let that thought comfort you." 

" Should I succeed !" cried Mary, ** should 
I indeed carry home that little fellow to his 
poor mother and my jM'etty Edward, I should 
certainly feel something approaching to perfect 
happiness 1 But if I fail I how shall I bear to 
meet them ?" 

*' Think not of it, dear ! See how that last 
bit of sunshine comes full upon your face as 
you talk about it ; that is a sign, my dear, that 
you will have your wish." 

It was the last bit of sunshine, for the next 
moment the golden disc was hid behind a 
ridge of hills : yet they walked on for nearly a 
mile farther, and, when they returned to the 
King's Head, they found the good man of the 
house already at home, and his supper, as 
his wife assured them, very nearly finished. 
" He shall come to you in half a minute, ladies, 
if you'll please to be seated, while I bring in 
the candles ;— I have told him all you said to 
me, and he don't seem so much put out about 
it, by much, as me ; but he's uncommon 'cute, 
as you'll find when you comes to talk to him." 

In about a quarter of an hour Mr. Prescot 
knocked at the parlour-door, and, being properly 
introduced to the ladies by his wife, was left 
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standing before them^ while she retreated to 
pursue her various avocations. 

" Your wife has told you, Mr. Prescot, our 
reason for coming here ?" said Miss Brotherton, 
glad to escape the repetition of her fictitious 
tale. 

" She has, ma'am," was the succinct reply. 

" And do you think it possible for us to ob- 
tain admission to Deep Valley Mill, and to go 
over it in ^such a manner as to give us an 
opportunity of seeing all the children ?" 

'' If I had heard that much, as to your pur- 
pose, ladies, and nothing more, I should have 
said NO, you could no more get into Deep 
Valley factory than into the moon. But my 
missis added something to the back of it, as 
makes a difference." This was said with a 
look and accent which fully justified Mrs. Pres- 
cot*s assurances of her good man's '''cute- 
ness." 

" I think, Mr. Prescot, that she said no more 
than I am willing to make good," replied 
Mary. " I do not wish to expend money 
wantonly, but, if less will not serve, I am ready 
to give five hundred pounds to any person 
who could enable me to see all the children in 
Deep Valley Mill." 

*' It is a long sum, miss,'* replied the man 
thoughtfully, " and I can't but fancy that less 
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inif2;^ht senre. The people as is in authority 
there is bad people, I don^t scruple to say it> 
and sooner than open their doors for pity to- 
wards any Christian soul> man^ woman^ or child> 
they would see .'em all in the bottomless pit. 
But 'tis just because they do all the wicked- 
ness we hears of, that I sees hope they may be 
bought to break their own laws: for if they 
does one thing for the love of gold, they may 
do another. 'Tis plain enough to see, to be 
sure, that they knows it is for their interest to 
keep all eyes off their cruel goings-on — and 
what's for their interest they won't easily give 
up. So it may be that squire Elgood Sharp- 
ton himself would turn away from five hundred 
pounds, rather than show off his poor miser-* 
able apprentices. But that mayn't hold good 
for his agent, and I believe in my heart that, 
if we could quietly get to offer Woodcomb, the 
manager, a hundred pounds, you would not 
have long to wait for a sight of the children.'* 

" And how is this to be done, Mr. Prescot ?" 
said Miss Brotherton : '' If you can undertake 
to manage it, you may put what price you like 
on your services, I feel certain that you would 
not name a higher sum than I should be will- 
ing to pay." 

*' Why, as for me, miss, I must not be known 
to meddle or make in the matter. Squire 
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Sharpton would have my licence away before 
I could say Jack Robinson. Any advice I can 
give is at your service, and I may be able to 
put you up, perhaps, to doing the thing in the 
likeliest way ; but as to my going to the mill, 
it won't do. One reason is, that I never was 
there before, and it*s like enough that, seeing 
a stranger, they'd set the dogs at me before I 
had time to say my errand. No !— that won't 
answer. The only man I can think of as 
would give us a chance is one Smith, the miller 
as serves 'em with oatmeal, and pretty stuff 
'tis, as I've been told, which don't speak over- 
well for his honesty, you'll say, though 'tis 
likely the price is in proportion. Howsomever, 
whether he be good or bad, I don't know 
another as comes and goes to Deep Valley as 
he does, and that*s what makes me fix upon 
him as a messenger.*' 

<' And when could I see this man ?" de- 
manded Mary. 

" Why, betimes to-morrow, miss, there's no 
doubt, if I goes and gives him notice " 

" Then, do so, Mr. Prescot, and be assured 
your trouble shall not be forgotten." 

'' There is no fear of it, miss," replied the 
acute landlord with very honest sincerity, 
'' and I'll go to the mill outright. But I think 
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— you'll be pleased to excuse me for speaking 
my mind — that you two ladies must settle be- 
tween yourselves what you'd be willing to give 
Timothy Smith himself for the job — seeing 
that he's not one to work for nothing ;— and 
another thing I'd make so .free as to mention 
is, that you'd do well to make him understand 
that you don't want to get inside their wicked 
den, but only to see the children, one and all 
of 'em— and then you know, miss, they may 
trim 'em and scour 'em up a little for shame's 
sake, afore they brings 'em out." 

Miss Brotherton, after this conversation, 
felt as fully convinced as the good wife herself 
could desire of the value of the landlord's head, 
and determined to be guided by his advice. 
After a little further conversation between 
them, it was settled that she should write a 
note to Mr. Woodcomb, the manager, in readi- 
ness to give into the hands of Mr. Timothy 
Smith on the following morning, if she could 
prevail upon him to deliver it. 

Mr. Prescot performed his part of the busi- 
ness ably, for the portly miller was waiting 
for the ladies in the parlour when they re- 
turned from their early walk. 

Miss Brotherton possessed a sort of instinc- 
tive skill in reading the human countenance. 
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which rarely deceived her, and it took her not 
long to discover that the man she had now to 
deal with was one upon whom it would be folly 
to waste any arguments which did not affect 
his own interest. She, therefore, briefly stated 
the fact that it was of great importance to her 
to obtain sight of all the apprentices at Deep 
Valley Mill, having great reason to hope that 
she should find a young relative there, for 
whose release from all engagements she was 
willing to pay handsomely. 

*' It is not the custom, ma'am, to admit 
visitors at that factory. It have been found to 
hinder the work," replied the miller solemnly. 

" So I understand, sir. But hearing that 
you are in the habit of visiting the mill on bu- 
siness, I have taken the liberty to send for 
you in order to say, that if you would under- 
take to deliver this note to Mr. Woodcomb, 
the manager, I would willingly give you five 
pounds for your trouble." 

" That is hardly enough, ma'am, for the risk 
of offending so good a customer," replied the 
miller. 

" Will double that sum induce you to do it 
for me ?" said Mary. 

" On what day do you wish it to reach Mr. 
Woodcomb's hands ?"* demanded Mr. Timothy 
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Smithy endeavouring to retain a doubtful ex- 
pression of countenance. 

'* To-day, sir ; as early as possible.*' 

" Then, ma*am> I'll be fair and open with 
you, and not go about to mince the matter, or 
deceive you in any way. If you will pay me 
down twenty pounds in gold, or Bank of Eng- 
land notes, I will consent to give up all the 
important business I had fixed to do this morn- 
ing, and undertake, not only to give your letter 
to Mr. Woodcomb, but to use my influence 
with him — which is greater than you may 
guess for — to make him do what you wish, 
provided that you treat him with the liberality 
which a gentleman like him has a right to 
expect." 

Miss Brotherton drew forth her pocket-book. 

"I will give you the twenty pounds you 
demand, Mr. Smith," she said in a tone as busi- 
ness-like and decided as his own, *' if you per- 
form my errand successfully. I will give you 
this ten-pound note now, as payment for con- 
veying the letter, and another of the same 
value when you return to me with the mana- 
ger's permission to see the children who are 
apprenticed at the mill." 

Mr. Timothy Smith looked at Miss Brother- 
ton's pocket-book, and he looked at her. His 
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glance at the first inspired a strong inclina- 
tion to increase his demands ; but the miller 
had studied the human countenance as well 
as the lady, and when he looked at her he 
felt certain that, though young, rich, and very 
eager in pursuit of her object, she was not a fool, 
and that, if he pushed her to a more prepos- 
terous payment than he had already proposed, 
she would be likely enough to turn about and 
look for another agent. He therefore de* 
murely replied, 

" It is all fair, ma*am ; I agree to the terms.*' 

And without wasting any further time, the 
man of the mill received the note, put on his 
hat, and departed. 

Not all Mary's self-command, and, consi- 
dering all things, she had a great deal, could 
enable her to await the return of her costly 
messenger with composure. All that she heard 
of this mysterious mill tended to prove that it 
was precisely such a place as Sir Matthew 
Dowling would be likely to fix upon as the 
abode of Michael. The more she meditated 
the more she became convinced that the boy 
was there, and she was hot and cold, pale and 
red, a dozen times in an hour. 

She had kept a copy of her letter to the 
manager, that she might show it to Mr. Bell, 
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from whom she hoped to receive absolution for 
the innocent fraud she had practised. To 
read and re-read this letter, and to speculate 
with Mrs. Tremlett upon its probable and 
possible effects, occupied some portion of the 
tedious time : slowly dragging her steps up 
and down Mrs. Prescot's little garden, and 
occasionally sitting for a fidgety five minutes in 
a bower of scarlet-runners, employed the rest. 
But the morning seemed endless, and more 
than once she suspected that her watch stood 
still. 

The important letter to Mr. Woodcomb 
was as follows : — 

"Sir, — A wealthy and respectable family 
have recently had reason to believe that a 
dear child, long considered as lost, has been 
sent as an apprentice to Mr. Elgood Sharpton^s 
factory at Deep Valley. Fully aware that 
the examination necessary to prove whether 
this hope be well founded must be attended 
with considerable trouble to you— inasmuch 
as the children must be brought out from 
their work for me to see, I beg to say that if, 
without giving me further trouble, you will 
permit this, I will pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds for the accommodation. Should it be 
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refiised, I must have recourse to other means 
for the purpose of ascertaining what it is so 
important for me to know. 

"I am. Sir, 

''Your obedient servant, 
"Dorcas Tremlett.*' 

It was not till five o'clock in the afternoon, 
by which time Mary was fully persuaded that 
her commission had failed, that Mr. Timothy 
Smith, in his white hat and well-powdered blue 
coat, was again seen approaching the King's 
Head. The heiress, who was sitting near the 
window, started up, and would certainly have 
stepped forward to meet him, had not Mrs. 
Tremlett whispered, *' Sit down. Miss Mary, 
sit down, there's^ a darling, and look like a 
great lady as you did this morning ; and that's 
what you are, and always should be." 

Mary reseated herself, and, after a short 
interval, the miller knocked at the parlour- 
door, and was desired to enter. Miss Brother- 
ton pointed to a chair, and he rested himself. 
" The weather is warm, ladies," said he, draw- 
ing forth a cotton handkerchief, and wiping 
his head and face, '' and I have not loitered in 
my errand, as you may see by the state I'm 
in ; but my horse is getting in years, like hi^ 
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master, and it's no easy work to drive him by ^ 
such a road as that I have corned by." 

'' Have you succeeded, sir ?" said Miss Bro- 
therton, looking as grand as Mrs. Tremlett 
could desire. 

" I am happy to say, ma*am/' he replied, 
with dignity, ''that the second ten pounds 
is fairly won." 

" I rejoice to hear it," cried Mary, brightly 
colouring ; '' and I shall have great pleasure 
in paying it. When, sir, may I see these chil- 
dren?" she added, pulling out her pocket- 
book as she spoke. 

"Here, ma'am, is Mr. Woodcomb's reply 
to your note ; and on the reading of that I look 
to hear you say that the ten pounds is mine." 

Miss Brotherton took the dirty epistle 
offered her, and read : — 

" Madam, — My employer is strict in his or- 
ders not to let the hands be interrupted, as 
they too often are in some mills, to gratify the 
idle curosity of strangers. But, in considera- 
tion of your handsome proposal, and hoping 
that you won't scruple to follow it with a 
like sum in case of your finding and carrying 
away the child, which will be no more than 
just, seeing that if I part with a hand I must 
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get another in the place of it, on this condi- 
tion I am willing that all the children on the 
premises shall be placed in the feeding-room 
for your inspection at twelve o*clock to-mor- 
row. 

'' I am. Madam, 
•' Your humble servant, 

" James Woodcomb." 

The miller kept his eye fixed upon her as 
she read, and the result he looked for followed 
the perusal of the despatch he had brought. 
Miss Brotherton haiided the letter to her Mend, 
and then drew the promised bank-note from 
her pocket-book. The jolly miller rose and 
received it from her hands. '^I thank you, 
madam," said he, folding it carefully, " and I 
beg to say, in return, that you would have 
been troubled to find another man who could 
have done your errand as well." 

'* I am quite satisfied, sir,*' she replied, "and 
will only ask in addition to what you have 
already done for me, that you would be oblig- 
ing enough to tell me by what conveyance 
it will be best for us to get to the factory to- 
morrow? Mr. Woodcomb, as you probably 
know, has named twelve o'clock. I suppose 
he distance is too great for us to walk ?" 
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'* Quite impossible, ma'am — altogether out 
of the question. But I shall have no objec- 
tion to hire out my chay-cart for the day, if so 
be you would think that suitable/' said the 
obliging miller. 

" I have no doubt it would do perfectly 
well, provided you have a horse that can draw 
it — I should be sorry to lose time in going, 
and should not choose to be later than the 
hour appointed," replied Mary. 

" I'll look to having a fitting horse, ma'am, 
and one as is used to the road, and that is 
what but few are. The road is no very 
good one in parts, that's the truth, and I'm 
not over sure that there's another man besides 
myself that would like to undertake the job : 
but I've no objection to driving you myself, 
ladies, provided you think it worth while to 
pay a tradesman for the loss of his time — of 
course I can't charge my labour like a post- 
boy." 

'' If you take means, sir, to get us to 
Deep Valley Mill by the hour appointed, and 
drive us back again safely to this house, we 
shall not dispute about the price. But remem- 
ber, if you please, that the carriage, or cart, 
or whatever it is, must have accommodation 
for the child I hope to bring away with me." 
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" I will take care of that, ma'am. I will put 
a little stool in on purpose ; and I think if I 
say two guineas^ ma'am, for the job, which 
is no easy one, that you can't complain of the 
price ?'* 

''I certainly shall not complain of it/ said 
Miss Brotherton. 

Nine o'clock was then fixed as the hour 
of setting out, and Mr. Timothy Smith de- 
parted. 

Mrs. Prescot's roast chicken and French 
beans were treated very diflferently from her 
previous breakfast and luncheon. Mary Bro- 
therton was in higher spirits than she had 
enjoyed for many weeks — she felt confident 
of success, and for the first time in her life, 
perhaps, fully enjoyed the possession of th e 
wealth which gave her such power of sur- 
mounting difficulties. The kind-hearted Mrs. 
Tremlett was at length as sanguine, and al- 
most as happy as herself; and very freely 
confessed, again and again, that her dear 
young lady knew ten times better how to ma- 
nage things than she did, old as she was. 

The evening was again spent in a long late 
ramble, and though they did not forget that 
over a certain towering height, pointed out 
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by Mrs. Prescot, lay the dismal spot called 
the Deep Valley, the exceeding happiness 
which was anticipated for one who dwelt there 
made them almost forget the misery of the 
rest. 
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